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ABSTRACT 

This technical report, the final product of the 
deliberations of a panel charged with an external review of the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) , considers three 
broad issues: (1) the apparent laclc of comparability between the 
findings of the 1984 and 1986 reading assessments (reading anomaly), 
(2) the accuracy of NAEP trend data, particularly in reading and 
mathematics, and apparent inconsistencies between NAEP trend data and 
those from other major tests; and (3) problems and possible solutions 
in the expansion of NAEP to include a state-by- state assessment. 
Findings indicated that the bulk of the apparent declines in 9- and 
17-year-olds • reading scores was probably artif actual; that while 
NAEP is a better barometer of national achievement trends than any 
available alternative, the quality of its trend reporting could be 
improved considerably (three recommendations are given) ; and that 
state-level assessments should be managed by a separate progrcun unit 
within the National-NaEP organization, and should be parallel to the 
Nationax-NAEP in most respects. The report concludes with 13 papers 
(individually authored or coauthored by panel members) addressing 
particular issues within the charge of the panel. (SR) 
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Foreword 

History and Charpe of Pan^ l 

In December, 1987, a Technical Review Panel was formed by the Center 
for Education Statistics to conduct an external review of the National 
Assessment of Educational Pro5ress (NAEP) . The panel was charged with 
examining three broad issues: 

--The apparent lack of comparability between the findings of the 1984 
and 1986 reading assessments; 

--The accuracy of NAEP trend data, particularly in reading and 
mathematics, and apparent inconsistencies between NAEP trend data and 
those from other major tests; and 

--Problems and possible solutions in the expansion of NAEP to include 
a State-by-State assessment. 

The panel was organized into two subpanels to carry out its 
investigations. One subpanel, chaired by Herbert J. Walberg, addressed the 
issues of the 1986 reading anomaly and of the accuracy of NAEP trends. The 
other, chaired by Pascal D. Forgione, Jr., addressed issues in the 
expansion of NAEP to permit Scate-level reporting and comparisons. In 
addition to separate deliberations by the two subpanels, the entire group 
met to exchange views on all three issues, and to reach agreement on its 
recommendations and conclusions. The chair for the entire panel was Edward 
Haertel . 

The panel held 2-day meetings in December, January, and February, and 
a final, 1-day meeting late in April. Based on discussions, data provided 
by the Educational Testing Service (ETS), interviews with ETS personnel, 
and other information, the panel formulated a set of recommendations for 
the conduct of the NAEP, designed to minimize the probability of a 
recurrence of the reading anomaly, to assure the accuracy and continuity of 
NAEP trends, and to address concerns that arise in the expansion of NAEP to 
provide State-level achievement estimates and Comparisons. 

Most members of the panel contributed individually authored papers 
addressing particular issues within the charge of the panel. Two of the 
panel members. Dr. Forgione and Dr. Guthrie, coauthored their papers with 
colleagues who were not members of the panel. To varying degrees, these 
papers reflect the results of discussions and deliberations by the panel as 
a whole, but each represents primarily a single author's position. This is 
as it should be. The members of the panel were deliberately chosen for 
their varied areas of expertise and their varied perspectives, and in their 
respective papers, each addressed areas in which she or he was especially 
well qualified. 
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Following the preparation of the separate papers, Dr. Haertel reviewed 
their findings and recommendations, and drafted the "Report of the Panel," 
which summarizes and supports the findings presented in the separately 
authored papers. This draft was circulateu to all of the panel members, 
and 3vised in response to the comments received. The Report addresses 
each of the panel's three charges in turn, summarizing major points from 
all of the relevant background papers, and from the panel's deliberations. 
At many points, the reader is referred back to the separate papers for more 
extended discussion. 

This document is the final product of the panel's deliberations. It 
includes an executive summary, the panel's recommendations and conclusions, 
an appendix in which one panel mem er qualifies her endorsement of these 
recommendations and conclusions, the "Report of the Panel," and the 
separately authored pppers . 
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Letter of Transmittal 



June 27, 1988 

Mr. Emerson Elliott 
Acting Commissioner 

National Center for Education Statistics 
Room 400 

555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-1405 

Dear Mr. E] iott: 

I am pleased to transmit to you the report of the Technical Review 
Panel on the National Assessment of Educati^r4al Progress. 

As NAEP evolves to provide new kinds of information, it is critical 
that its findings be trustworthy and reliable, that the continuity of its 
trend lines be preserved, and that the State- level information it will 
provide be fair, credible, and maximally useful. 

Our panel has worked to develop a coherent vision of a National 
Assessment that would meet these challenges, anc we hope that our report is 
of value to you as you plan for the future. 

We appreciate the support and interest in our wo^k shown by Assistant 
Secretary Chester E. Finn, Jr., by you, and by your excellent staff ac the 
National Ceuu<»r for Education Statistics. We also acknowledge the help and 
cooperation of the NAEP staff at the Educational Testing Service. 



Sincerely, 



Edward Haertel 
Chair 
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Executive Sununary 



The NAEP Technical Review Panel was convened in December 1987, by the 
Center for Education Statistics and ciiarged with examining three broad 
issues: 

--The apparent lack of comparability between the findings of the 
1984 and 1986 reading assessments (reading anomaly) ; 

--The accuracy of NAEP trend data, particularly in reading and 
mathematics, and apparent inconsistencies between NAEP trend 
data and thos^ from other major tests; and 

--Problems and possible solutions in ♦■he expansion of NAEP to include 
a State-by-State assessment. 

The panel has produced a set of joint recommendations and conclusions 
and a report sunimarizing its delicerations . These are supported by 
individual papers on particular topics. The panel reached consensus on its 
recommendations, conclusions, and report, with the exception that one panel 
member had minor reservations concerning one recommendation and one 
conclusion (see "Qualification of Endorsement and Recommendations" on pp. 
11-12). 

The 1986 Reading Anomaly 

While acknowledging that real declines in reading ability may have 
occurred, the panel was nearly unanimous in concluding that the bulk of the 
apparent declines in 9- and 17-year-old reading scores was probably 
artifactual. In reaching this conclusion, the pane"' concurred with the 
Technical Report on the anomaly by Educational Testing Ser'ace. The panel 
generally endorsed the ETS investigation of the anomaly, but criticized the 
almost exclusive focus on declines in mean scores. More attention should 
have been paid to the substantial increases from 1984 to 1986 in the 
variances of score distributions at all three age/grade levels. The panel 
also criticized the ETS report for considering possible hypotheses in 
isolation from one another, when a combination of two or more might easily 
have explained the bulk of the observed scoie declines. The panel also 
suggested some additional hypotheses fhat may merit consideration. 

The Accuracy of NAEP Trends 

The panel concluded that despite its imperfections, NAEP is a better 
barometer of national achievement trends than any available alternative. 
The only other national, longitudinal achievement data collected over a 
comparable span of years come from college admissions tests, and these 
cover relatively l.mited domains of content, test only at the high school 
le\el, and examine self -selected groups of students that are not nationally 
representative of their age cohorts. At the same time, the panel concluded 
that the quality of NAEP trend reporting could be improved considerably. 
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The panel's three principal recommendations for improving the accuracy 
and authoritativeness of NAEP trends were first, to assure greater 
consistency over assessment cycles in the objectives covered; second, to 
assure greater care in revising the format of assessment materials or 
testing sessions, or any other aspects of NAEP procedures that might impact 
the continuity of NAEP trends; and third, to provide for an ongoing 
statistical evaluation and audit of NAEP data collection and reported 
findings, independent of the NAEP contractor. 

State-Level NAEP 

State -level assessments should be managed by a separate program unit 
within the Natlonal-NAEP organization, and should be parallel to the 
National-NAEP in most respects. In designing State -NAEP procedures, 
comparability among States and between State -level and national data is 
paramount. This implies a centralized administration plan. State Somples 
should be drawn by the same contractor responsible for National-NAEP 
samples, aiid the National-NAEP organization should b^ responsible for 
training State -NAEP examiners, probably personnel provided by States for 
the 6- to 8-week period of training and data collection. The 1990 and 
1992 pilots authorized by the Hawkins-Stafford law should be used to 
explore alternative administration procedures. The panel recommended an 
expanded NAEP data collection, covering more learning outcomes and more 
background questions. Results at both national and State levels should be 
reported at a greater level of specificity. Sufficient data should be 
collected from each student to permit accurate estimation of individual 
scores (although anonymity would be preserved). The amount of individual 
student time devoted to NAEP should be expanded to accommodate these 
changes. State-level results should be released promptly. In addition to 
reports on absolute levels of achievement, State results should be 
referenced to the performance of comparable States, national samples of 
students matched to State characteristics, or in other ways that account 
for demographic differences. A variety of comparison methods should be 
explored and reported in 1990 and 1992. 
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NAEP Technical Review Panel 
Recommendations and Conclusions 



May 21, 1988 

Recommfe. dation 1 

The frameworks that have been used to organize NAEP objectives are 
inadequ ate In terms of comor ihensiveness . specificity, and stability over 
assessment cycles. Knowledge and skills assessed should be drawn from an 
explicit, comprehensive, detailed, and s t able domain. Content changes over 
assessmen t cycles should be specified in terms of this domain, and should be 
undertaken only after careful evaluation. 

Each organising domain would include descriptions of the knowledge, 
skills, or other possible learning outcomes that might be intended in a 
content area such as reading or mathematics. Domains would almost certainly 
encompass more than the range of learning outcomes represented by present 
NAEP exercise pools, and there would be no expectation that future 
assessments would necessarily attempt coverage of all of the particular 
learning outcomes within a domain. Domains would provide the basis for the 
more detailed reporting of NAEP results proposed under Recommendatioxi 8. 

NAEP exercises would be referenced to these domains. However, the 
domains would not be simple classification schemes for exercises, nor would 
thoy specify particular forms of test items corresponding to different 
learning outcomes. Test item responses are a consequence of more than one 
skill or ability, some intended and some not. The linkage of NAEP exercises 
to a skill domain will involve significant issues of item validity, 
including exercise formats appropriate for respondents at different ages, 
and more generally, the ancillary skills exercires may require. These 
ancillary skill requirements can reduce the validity of exercises as 
indicators of the learning outcomes they are designed to measure. 

Rer^miy^^ ndation 2 

NAEP should broadly assess important learning outcomes. This implies 
.'nc r^ased emphasis on higher-level learning outcomes now considered critical 
for all students. Prioriti ;;s should be guided by expert subject-matter 
perspec tives, as well as current substantive and methodological research . 

A major purpose of NAEP is to inform and focus discussion of education 
policy £?nd practice. It follows that, at both the national and State 
levels, NAEP must represent a full and rich conception of important 
cognitive learning outcomes in the domains assessed. These include the 
learnings covered by the typical curricula of the Nation's schools but 
should reach beyond the typical. The content of NAEP must not be reduced to 
the intersection of the several States* curriculum frameworks, nor to any 
"lowest common denominator." Assessment objectives should reflect the best 
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thinking of subject-matter specialists, and should focus on emerging views 
of learning and knowledge in all content subjects, such as history and 
literature. The NAEP objectives should lay a solid foundation for 
discussion among professionals and practitioners about such issues as 
curriculum, teaching, inservice education, school organization, and policy 
alternatives available to State leaders. 

The design of NAEP exercises should capitalize on methodological 
advances to assure the valid assessment of complex, higher level learning 
outcomes as well as important factual knowledge, basic skills, and other 
lower level outcomes usually achieved earlier and considered prerequisite 
for higher level learnings. Attention should be givtn to the measurement of 
processes such as reading, writing, and problem solving in the context of 
content subjects. Finally, various modes of assessment should provide ample 
opportunity for students to display their productive abilities. This will 
require increased emphasis on writing, speaking, and interacting in both 
real-world and school tasks. 

Recommendation 3 

State- level NAEP should collect information on studen ' : and teacher 
background factors and on schooling processes, as well as achievement. In 
Particular, a core set of student background questions should be included on 
both national- level NAEP and State-level NAEP, State-level NAEP should also 
explore the feasibility of collecting information on opportunity to learn 
and other schooling processes possibly linked to achievement. Questions 
should be used over i series of assessments so that trends can be observed . 

NAEP achievement data become more meaningful and more useful if they can 
be linked to car^jfully chosen school, teacher, and student characteristics 
and schooling processes, as well as community, home, anc family 
characteristics, and students' out-of -school activities. Judicious 
selection of background questions is essential. Priority should be given to 
those that are (a) important for describing patterns in NAEP achievement 
data, (b) plausibly related to achievement, or (c) reflective of other 
valued schooling outcomes. 

Background questions may be addressed to students, teachers, and 
principals. In general, the same questions should be used in Sta».e-level 
NAEP and in national -level NAEP, and arbitrary changes in backgrouna 
questions from one assessment cycle to the next should be avoided. Changes 
may be necessary to assure coverage of schooling process variables important 
to particular content areas assessed concurrently. Information about 
changes in curriculum and instructional methods can be critical to the 
interpretation of NAEP trends. If a reliable, efficient, and unobtrusive 
method can be found for collecting data on students* opportunity to learn 
the content of concurrently administered achievement exercises, this 
information might be especially valuable. 
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Recommendation U 



The amount of individual student time devoted to the conduct of NAEP 
should le expanded . 

Recommendations 2 and 3 call for increased amounts of information about 
individual examinees. In order to accomplish this, increased time is 
required for responding to achievement exercises and survey questions on 
student background and experiences. 

Recomme y Jatlon 5 

Asses s ment procedures impacting the continuity of national trends should 
not be altered unless there is a compelling reason to do so. Changes should 
be made only tex systematic examination of the likely consequences and 
lustificatioa in terms of NAEP priorities. Old and new procedures should be 
carrie d in parallel for at least one assessment cycle > on a scale sufficient 
to assure continuity of national trends. 

In The Nation's Report Card . Alexander and James place the highest 
priority on the maintenance of continue' ty in the trend lines of NAEP 
achievement assessments (p. 7). We strongly concur with this priority. 
Undoubtedly, there will be profound changes in future NAEP data collections, 
especially in liyht of recommendations to extend NAEP to permit State-by- 
State comparisons. However, whatever modifications are made in the overall 
program design, it is mandatory that the procedures used to collect the data 
for national trend estimates be parallel in every important respect. During 
transitions when old and new procedures are carried In parallel, not only 
the assessment exercises themselves but also the data collection procedures 
should remain the same. Only this will assure that scale scores with the 
same meaning as those available before 1986 can be calculated for 1988 and 
beyond. 

We stron^^l} ?ndorse the current (1988) ETS replications of the 1984 and 
1986 procedure. . , \ v^tal source of information for future design 
decisions. Ho*- . t. o lo not believe that ad hoc investigations are 
sufficient tc . ^ u. . o* Inuity of NAEP time series. A new process should 
be developed .,r . ►i.e iaquate and systematic evaluation of proposed 
procedural ch- u 9% ihe technical advisory process to NAEP should 
comprehensiv. ; x .corporate considerations of procedural design and audit, 
as well as j.un; Jie design and analysis. This implies formal review of 
on-site administration conditions and procedures, instructions and student 
conformity to them, etc. , as well as timing and booklet design. This also 
implies that the technical advisory body(les) should be composed of 
individuals representing all relevant areas of expertise. 

Recommendation 6 

NAEP data must be collected so as to assure comparability across 
States, Sampling procedures, cote instrumentation, and conditions of 
adminis tration must be uniform. Although States may choose to augment their 
data co llaction. the minimum design must be sufficient to provide comparable 
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estimates of achievement levels and distributions for each State. A 
centralized administration plan will best serve the ends of comparability. 
As part of the pilot assessments authorized by the Hawkins -Stafford law^ 
NCES should study the effects of alternative administration procedures on 
comparability. 

State-level NAEP samples should be drawn following the same procedures 
as for the national sample, with the possible exception that schools may be 
drawn as the primary sampling units rather than being clustered within 
counties or groups of counties. The present practice of returning 
questionnaires on excluded students should be continued, and the percent of 
students excluded should be reported along with State assessment results. 

For those States that wish to participate in the assessment more 
extensively, one or more options should be developed for an expanded 
assessment, which might include an expanded student sample, additional 
background or achievement questions, o-^ both. The national core 
instrumentation must precede any supplementation. 

Recommendation 7 

Scores of individual students should be estimated and made available for 
analysis. However, consistent with confidentiality restrictions in the law, 
particular students shall not be identified. 

Accurate score estimates for individual examinees would permit NAEP to 
report the estimated score distributions referred to in Recommendation 9 
below, and would greatly simplify other analyses by the NAEP contractor, as 
well as secondary users. In recent National Assessment data collections, 
the way in which the Balanced Incomplete Block (BIB) spiraled booklet 
assignments were designed made it impossible to generate accurate score 
estimates for individual examinees using conventional Item Response 
Theoretic (IRT) procedures. In future assessments, the data obtained from 
students should permit the accurate estimation of their individual 
performance levels. Individual scores could be obtained using either a 
BIB-Spiraled design or alternative designs. 

Recommendation 8 ^ 

NAEP results should be reported at a greater level of specificity. This 
reporting should permit distinctions among important parts of the domain. 
This will imply the use of multiple scores or scales within domains. 

The skill domains discussed in Recommendation 1 must comprise important 
and conceptually distinct core components. NAEP should, in terms of these 
components, identify the subdomains on which trends in achievement will be 
reported. In the past, although a consensus approach for defining 
objectives has been followed for each assessment, little attention appears 
to have been paid to the continuity of consensus over time. Appropriate 
subdomain specification requires a stable skill domain and therefore this 
recommendation is critically dependent on the domain specification of 
Recommendation 1. 
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We distinguish four decision processes. The first, discussed above, is 
the specification of a comprehensive and stable domain of skills and 
knowledge. A second is the selection from that domain of those learning 
outcomes to be included in a particular assessment. The third is the 
specification of how these domain components will be grouped for the 
calculation of subdomain scores. A fourth decision process, also referred 
to under Recommendation 1, is the specification of the relationship between 
NAEP exercises and the learning outcomes to be assessed. We are 
recommending that each of these decision processes be formalized and 
articulated. 

Recommendation 9 

NAEP should extend the systematic reporting of distributions of 
achiev ement, as well as average levels. The impact of changes over 
assess ment cycles in society, in schooling, and in NAEP procedures on these 
distributions should be routinely evaluated. 

NAEP reporting has been concentrated on averages or central tendency. 
Some aspects of the Nation's educational attainment are better informed by 
an examination of the entire distribution of scores. For example, changes 
over time in average scores may have quite different implications depending 
upon whether all or only a part of the score distribution is changing. To 
assist in the examination of changes in distribution, NAEP should report 
trends for important quant iles of the score distribution. Further 
consideration should also be given to other methods of representing changes 
throughout the score distribution. 

To assist in interpreting changes in score distributions, it is 
desirable to isolate the demographic subgroups that contribute to changes in 
distributions. This may require collection of additional information on 
schools, students, and variations in administrative conditions. The 1988 
report by Beaton, et al. on the 1986 reading anomaly includes a partitioning 
analysis that reveals the relative contributions to score declines of 
changes in the mixture of student subgroups and of changes in performance by 
particular subgroups. This partitioning analysis focuses exclusively on 
changes in mean performance levels. Such an analysis should be done on a 
routine basis, and should be focused on the full distribution, not just the 
means . 

Recommendation 10 

The expansion of NAEP to provide data at the level of individual States 
will en tail careful study of methods for making and reporting State 
comparisons. In the 1990 and 1992 pilot studies, a variety of methods 
should be explored and reported. 

Where feasible. State results should be reported for major process and 
content categories, asing the same proficiency scales as are used for 
National -NAEP. In many content areas, age-specific proficiency scales may 
be more useful and appropriate than scales spanning different age/grade 
levels. In addition to reporting absolute levels of achievement on these 
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scales, each State's performance might be referenced to that of a small 
group of comparable States, or to nationally representative samples of 
students matched to State population characteristics. Additional 
alternatives may also be explored and reported. 

Recommendation 11 

The reporting of cross -sectional and trend results for State-level NAEP 
should characterize both the level and distributions of student attainment 
within each State. This reporting should include fa) demographic subgroup 
and co mmunity differences, (b) variation in performance across major domains 
of learning outcomes, and (c) distributions of school-level performance 
within thA State. 

As discussed in Recommendations 8 and 9, reporting score distributions 
for major subdomains is more informative than reporting means for broad 
content areas. This is true at the State level as well as the national 
level. State and national score distributions for major subdomains should 
be reported in ways that facilitate their direct comparison to one another. 

In addition to distributions for entire States, performance should be 
reported for demographic subgroups and types of communities within States, 
whenever such reporting is feasible. Feasibility may be limited by smaller 
.<^ample sizes for groups or areas within States, or by the legal requirement 
that results not be reported for schools or districts in the 1990 and 1992 
pilot assessments. 

Because the school is an important locus of educational policy, we 
recommend that distributions of school means, as well as distributions of 
individual scores, be reported. Where samples of schools are sufficiently 
large and representative, distributions of school means should be reported 
for States, and for different types of schools within States. By law, 
particular schools would not be identified. 

Recommendation 12 

Evaluation of NAEP results, and in particular the sources and magnitudes 
of errors in estimated achievement distributions > should be uidertakpn 
routinely, and not just in response to anomalous findings. Funding should 
be assured for an ongoing NAEP evaluation, in some way independent of the 
conduct of the assessment. 

To achieve its goals, NAEP should contain a strong evaluation component. 
This should involve experiments embedded in NAEP that would provide a basis 
for empirically resolving outstanding issues. The evaluation should include 
a program of basic and applied research to identify sources of error and 
model relationships among them. NCES should report NAEP errors on a regular 
basis, rather than limiting their investigation to apparent anomalies. In 
conducting the evaluations, particular attention should be paid to (a) 
NAEP's sensitivity to alternative administration procedures, (b) the impact 
of saliency of assessment results on individual student performance, (c) the 
consistency of NAEP results with other measures of achievement, (d) methods 




of norming NAEP to relate it to actual performance, (e) the influence of 
curricular decisions on NAEP outcomes with particular attention to the 
problem of "teaching to the test," and (f) year-to-year consistency. 




The anomalous declines in the estimated reading abilities of 9- and 17- 
year-olds found by NAEP between 1984 and 1986 are much larger than 
improvements or declines over comparable past periods. After careful study 
of available evidence, the panel was not able to identify the particular 
reasons for the reported drop in NAEP reading scores. However, we believe 
that the most likely primary causes of declines so large and so rapid are 
changes in testing procedures, and that the 1986 assessment results do not 
accurately reflect declines in the real abilities of American pupils. Real 
declines in reading ability aay have occurred, but their magnitudes are 
likely obscured by factors which do not validly reflec'v; changes in pupil 
learning. The primary causes of the observed decline are still unclear, 
although we believe that they are probably located in modifications of 
assessment procedures between 1984 and 1986, New studies currently being 
conducted by NAEP should help clarify the extent to which such procedural 
changes were responsible. 



We believe that differences in college entrance examinations versus NAEP 
in (1) the populations represented by those ^'ested and (2) the content 
tested are large enough so that reported trends in college entrance 
examination scores are not directly comparable to those from NAEP, NAEP was 
established to serve as the most accurate barometer of achievement for 
America's young people. Despite its imperfections, we believe that it has 
and will continue to serve this function better than college entrance 
examination scores. 




Qualification of Endorsement of Recommendations 



By Jeanne S, Chall 



rommftn^^ s Regarding^ Recommendation 2 

I dissent from Recommendation 2 because it places almost total emphasis 
on testing higher level learning outcomes. If NAEP focuses primarily on 
hipher level learnings, the influence of the "lower" on the "higher" 
le»^4.ning3 will be difficult to determine. 

For understanding the course of development in learning such important 
skills as reading, it would be helpful to assess carefully and specifically 
the "lower" and "middle," as well as the "higher level" learnings, and also 
the school, home, and community conditions that affect them. 



Statement on Conclusion 1 

I dissent with conclusion #1 for the following reasons: 

1, If the 1986 reading scores stem from anomalies in testing procedures, 
one might expect similar declines across all ages tested--9, 13 and 17, Yet 
while the 9- and 17-year-olds dropped considerably in 1986 over comparable 
past periods, the 13-year-olds did not. 

If the "most likely primary causes" for the 1986 decline are the 
testing procedures, then it would be necessary to show how the "changes" 
testing procedures in 1986 affected only the 9- and 17 -year-olds and not the 
13-year-olds, 

2, At the present state of the inquiry into the 1986 reading score 
declines, I find it difficult to agree with the following statement in 
Conclusion 1: "the 1986 assessment results do not accurately reflect 
declines in the real abilities of American pupils" (memo of May 7), As far 
as I know, no analyses have so far been undertaken to warrant such a 
statement. While some of the decline may have resulted from changes in 
testing procedures, it is premature at this point to say that the scores do 
not accurately reflect the real abilities of American pupils. 

Since the possibility of a real decline was considered by only one 
member of the committee, the following statement is also questionable: Real 
declines may have occurred, but their magnitude are likely obscured by 
factors which do not validly reflect changes in pupil learning" (memo of 
May 7) , It would be more reasonable to state that procedural effects were 
found but that they do not rule out changes that may have taken place in 
pupil learning. 
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the 1986 Reading Data of the NAEP Technical Review Panel. See also 
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E^' u'/Z' Reading Trends: The NAEP Report Card." Curriculun. R.^^.^ 
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The Nation's Report Card . August. 1986 (ERIC Document ED 279 667) 
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Introduction 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is the only 
regularly conducted national survey of achievement at the elementary, 
middle, and high school levels. For the past two decades, it has provided 
periodic assessments of student proficiencies in reading, writing, 
mathematics, science, and social studies, and less frequently, citizenship, 
computer literacy, history, literature, art, music, and career 
development. In addition to charting patterns and trends in student 
achieve'Aent , NAEP has collected background information that has helped to 
chronicle changes in educational conditions and practices. NAEP data have 
been provided freely to researchers interested in conducting secondary 
analyses, and have supported studies in curriculum, educational policy, 
methodological research, and research on educational productivity. 

As discussed in Dr. Walberg^s background paper, the purposes aud 
methods of the National Assessment have evolved over time, and ma} change 
even more dramatically in the future. NAEP has evolved in response to new 
needs and purposes, and to capitalize on new methodologies for data ' 
analysis and reporting. With the signing of the Hawkins -Stafford law and 
the advent of State-level reporting and comparisons, more is expected of 
NAEP today than ever before. The next several years will bring significant 
charges in the assessment. 

Through its consideration of the 1986 reading anomaly, the accuracy of 
NAEP trend data, and the challenges that will arise in expanding NAEP to 
provide State-by-State results and comparisons, the Technical Review Panel 
has come more than ever to regaid the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress as an invaluable national resource. Problems and deficiencies in 
NAEP have been identified, but these can be remedied. As it enters its 
third decade, NAEP is positioned to serve better than ever before as "The 
Nation's Report Card." 
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Findings Regarding the Reading Anomaly 



Introduction 

One of the most frequently assessed and carefully attended areas 
assessed by NAEP is reading. The reading abilities of 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-olds were assessed in 1971, 1975, 1980, 1984, and most recently in 
1986. Findings from the most recent reading assessment appeared strikingly 
different from those of earlier assessments. As stated in the NAEP report 
Who Reaqig Besj (Applebee, Langer, &Mullis, 1988, pp. 56-57), "The results 
of the 1986 reading assessment seemed to be out of line with previous NAEP 
reading assessment results. In particular, they indicated precipitous 
declines in average reading proficiency at ages 17 and 9. The nature of 
these drops across only a 2 -year period, taken in the context of only 
modest changes in reading proficiency across a succession of 4-year periods 
since 1971, was simply not believable." 

Declines in scores at both age 9 and age 17 were pervasive, affecting 
both boys and girls in all geographic regions, racial and ethnic groups, 
and types of conununities. The magnitudes of declines were slightly greater 
am'^ag traditionally lower-performing subgroups, including blacks and 
Hispanics, children in disadvantaged urban areas, children whose parents 
have less education, and children who were themselves below the modal grade 
level. Scores declined more in the southeastern and western regions of the 
country than in the northeast and central regions. 

The absolute magnitudes of the declines at ages 9 and 17 were quite 
small. Declines in scaled score values were about 3 percent of the 1984 
values, reflecting declines in the overall perc<*nt correct on reading items 
of about 3.6 percent for 9-year-olds and 3.3 percent for 17-year-olds. 
There was a slight improvement in the average scores of 13 -year- olds , and 
there were no concomitant changes from earlier assessments in the 1986 
science or mathematics assessments, which were conducted concurrently with 
reading. 

At the same time as the reading means declined at ages 9 and 17, there 
were striking increases in the dispersion of scores at all three age/grade 
levels. The standard deviation of reading proficiency scores for 9- and 
13-year-olds increased about 10 percent over 1984 values, and at age 17 the 
increase was about 25 percent. At all three grade levels, the proportions 
of students at both the highest and the lowest score levels increased from 
1984 to 1986. As Hedges observei» in his paper, an adequate explanation for 
the anomaly must explain both the changes in means and the changes in 
variability. 

We invited staff of the Educational Testing Service (ETS) who are 
working on NAEP, to meet with us and discuss the anomaly; we reviewed the 
ETS technical report on their investigations of the anomaly (Beaton, 
Ferris, Johnson, Johnson, Mislevy, & Zwick, 1988); and we examined 
additional materials, including the actual reading exercises on which the 
declines occurred, detailed statistical tables not included in the Beaton, 
et al. report, and trends derived from other data sources. 
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Two of the panel's background papers, by Hedges and Chall, focused on 
the reading anomaly. H».jdges has provided a technical critique of the ETS 
report on the anomaly. Chall presents arguments that real declines may 
well have occurred due to changes in reading curriculum and instruction. 
The background paper by Wiley also provides analyses that helped to inform 
the panel's conclusions, and Schmidt's paper touches on related concerns. 
Walberg's observations should also be noted, that the reading anomaly 
hardly implies that national and State assessments are unmanageable. Too 
many well-intentioned procedural changes may have been made too quickly, 
but as pointed out by Chall and others, actual declines have certainly not 
been ruled out. More systematic consideration of even apparently minor 
procedural changes should make future anomalies much less likely, so that 
unusual performance changes can be more confidently attributed to real 
changes in ability. 

The Panel's Conclusions Concerning the Anomaly 

As described in Wiley's paper in this volume, the possible explanations 
for distributional changes fall into three categories: (a) methodological 
artifacts, (b) changes in population (e.g., increases in the relative sizes 
of traditionally low-scoring groups), and (c) changes in student learning. 
Population chang<>s occur slowly, and would be unlikely to lead to 
substantial changes over just 2 years. In any case, Beaton's analysis of 
declines by subgroup (Beaton, et al., 1988, Chap. 6) appears to rule out 
population changes as the cause of the 1986 score declines. Such rapid and 
dramatic changes in student learning- -either in school or out of 
school --also appear quite unlikely in the absence of dramatic, simultaneous 
program changes in schools across the Nation. School curricula and 
instructional practices do evolve, but such changes are usually gradual, 
and seem unlikely to have resulted in massive score declines over just 2 
years. This analysis leaves methodological artifacts as the most likely 
primary cause jf the observed declines. Specific methodological hypotheses 
are discussed below. 

We were unable to determine the ca^ise of the 1986 reading score 
declines from the available evidence, but, with the exception of Dr. Chall, 
we agreed that the most likely primary causes were procedural, and that, 
although real declines in reading ability may have occurred, their 
magnitudes are likely obscured by the effects of changes in testing 
procedures. Dr. Chall explains her reasons for dissenting from this 
conclusion in her statement following the Panel's F.ecommendations and 
Conclusions in this volume, and in her paper. Her argument is also 
summarized below, in the section on Evidence for an Actual Decline in 
Reading Scores . 

Technical and Procedural Explanations for the 1986 Reading Anomaly 

In response to the 1986 reading anomaly, ETS systematically developed 
and examined a number of possible explanations. These investigations and 
their results are described in The NAEP 1985-8^ Reading Anomaly: A 
Technical Report by Beaton, et al . (1988). In his paper, Larry Hedges 
undertook a systematic technical critique of the ETS report, and raised 
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four general criticisms. First, the report focuses almost exclusively on 
changes in means, largely ignoring changes from 1984 to 1986 in the shape 
and variability of achievement distributions at all three age levels. 
Second, the ETS investrigation was organized around the idea that the 1986 
reading declines resulted from some sing le effect, giving little attention 
to the fact that In combination the different effects considered might well 
account for the observed declines. Third, the 1984 results were taken as a 
valid baseline against which to judge the magnitude of declines, largely 
ignoring the possibility that 1984 results were inflated, and focusing 
attention almost exclus ively on the 1986 assessment as the locus of 
possible problems. Finally, the ETS analyses may have overstated the 
precision of the NAEP results. A more complete accounting of sources of 
error in both the 1984 and 1986 re£.alts ^Ight have made the 1986 declines 
appear less rema'" able. 

Chap gt:s In the variance and shape of achievement distributions > as veil 
as mean g. Changes in the variability in reading achievement scores at all 
three grade lavels were ac least as striking as changes in the means. The 
standard deviation of reading proficiency scores for 9- and 13-year-olds 
increased by abouc 10 percent and for 17 -year- olds the increase was about 
25 percent. The proportions of very high- scoring pupils at all three age 
levels were actually slightly larger in 1986 than in 1984, but the 
proportions of very low-scoring pupils were considerably larger among 9- 
and 17-year-olds. The changes were more complex than simple shifts in 
means and increases in dispersions. The upper tails of score distributlcns 
in 1984 and 1986 are quite similar, but the lower tails of the 1986 
distributions are heavier, suggesting declines among some of the students 
who had been scoring about average. 

In his paper in this volume, Wiley presents tabulations made from 
unpublished ETS data of the score levels corresponding to a series of 
percentiles in 1984 and again in 1986, for each of the three age groups. 
He finds that at sufficiently low percentile ranks, there were declines at 
all three ages, and at sufficiently high percentile ranks, there were 
increases. The "crossover" point at which 1984 and 1986 scores were the 
:;^e was at cughly the 78th percentile for 9-year-olds and the 75th 
percentile for 17-year-olds. For 13-year-olds, the crossover was below the 
10th percentile. Thus, tha median scores declined at ages 9 and 17, and 
increased at age 13, reflecting the pattern shown by the means. Wiley's 
tabulations highlight distributional changes from 1984 to 1986 that are 
common to all three age/grade groups, and reinforce the importance of 
attending to changes in \ .e shapes, as well as means of the score 
distributions. 

Separate hypotheses that together could account for anomalous 
declines. The h3rpotheses ETS was best equipped to investigate concerned 
their own procedures for processing the data after they were collected. 
Failures of quality control and artifacts of scaling were thoroughly 
investigated, and we concur in the conclusion of ETS personnel that these 
types of problems are very unlikely to have caused the 1*^"S reading 
declines. The investigations undertaken by ETS also appear to largely rule 
out gross problems in sampling or weighting. There are, however, several 
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classes of explanations that merit closer attention, as discussed in 
Hedges 's paper. 

By and large, 9-year-olds were assessed slightly earlier in the school 
year in 1986 than In 1984, a difference amounting to an average of 22 
days. Seventeen-year-olds were also assessed earlier (18 days) and 
13-year-olds were assessed slightly later than in 1984 (4 days). Given 
that time in school is probably more important than chronological age in 
determining reading performance, and given that achievement growth is 
probably nonlinear over the course of the school year, Beaton, et al. may 
have substantially underestimated the possible magnitude of the time of 
testing effect, especially among 9-year-olds. 

The hypothesis that declines reflected administration difficulties in 
some but not all schools was investigated by Beaton, et al., but more 
systematic investigation would be desirable. A search for outliers in the 
distribution of school means suggested that the anomaly could not be 
accounted for by difficulties at just a few isolated sites, but more 
pervasive problems related to overall management of the data collection, 
especially increases in the size of testing sessions for 17.year-olds, were 
not thoroughly investigated. At age 17, the average size of the groups 
tested increased from 20 in 1984 to 35 in 1986, and the maximum permissible 
session size was increased from 200 in 1984 to 250 in 1986. A comparison 
of variance components at the school versus individual level in 1984 and in 
1986 might have been more informative concerning the overall effects of 
these changes. If the use of large testing sessions (often at the 
insisterce of school personnel) or disruptions of these sessions were 
correlated with student background, this effect might have led to the 
observed pattern of declines for different student subgroups, as well as 
the overall increase in score variability at age 17. 

Changes in administration conditions, including the design of exercise 
booklets, the mix of different content areas assessed, the timing of 
exercise blocks, the sequence of activities carried out in testing 
sessions, and the size of the testing sessions, may have accounted for a 
substantial portion of the test score declines. Hedges notes in particular 
that the 1986 assessment used a "fill in the oval" format for responses 
which were then machine scored, while the 1984 assessment used a "circle 
the letter" format for responses which were then entered via keyboard. Any 
effect of this change would be expected to operate at age 13 as well as 
ages 9 and 17, but other effects may have served to increase 13-yK''ar-olds ' 
scores, masking negative effects at that age level. Difficulties with 
"fill in the oval" may have been greatest for younger children and for 
traditionally low-performing subgroups, contributing to the increased 
variance of 9-year-olds* scores, as well as the observed patterns of score 
declines across subgroups. 

In testing sessions for 9-year-olds, the initial block of background 
questions was increased from 6 minutes of testing time in 1984 to 15 
minutes in 1986, and according ^o a memorandum from WESTAT (Beaton, et al., 
1988, Appendix C) , "field staff reported that many of the 9-year-olds were 
frustrated by the amount of time spent on the block of background q^astions 
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. . . Perhaps their concentration or motivation for the reading section 
was affected." Frustration with the task of providing background 
information may have been greater among traditionally low-performing 
subgroups, which would have helped to account for both the pattern of score 
declines across groups and the increased variance of scores in 1986. 

Taken together, if these and other effects are approximately additive, 
several of them could jointly explain most or all of the anomaly. Hedges 
summarizes these effects in his Table 1. Hedges also considers the 
possible magnitudes of these effects for 13-year-olds, and finds that the 
effects of date of assessment, changing patterns of nonresponse, and 
artifacts associated with scaling all would have tended to increase scores 
of 13-year-olds while contributing to declines at ages 9 and 17. 

Possibility of positive bias in 1984 assessment results . By focusing 
almost exclusively on the 1986 assessment, Beaton, et al. (1988) may have 
overlooked factors that led to inflated score estimates in 1984. Any such 
inflation would, of course, magnify the apparent decline in 1986. In 1984, 
9- and 13-year-olds were assessed on reading and writing together. The 
WESTAT memorandum (Beaton, et al. , 1988, Appendix C) mentions that both 
reading and writing exercises in 1984 were self-paced, and there were some 
repor'.s that children spent more than the allotted time on the reading 
i*- jis and less than the allotted time on writing. In 1986, reading 
exercises were again self-paced, but were administered concurrently with 
mathematics and science exercises paced by tape recorder. Thus, children 
were constrained to spend no more than the allotted time on reading. At 
age 17, Hedges notes that 1984 scores wer^ higher than the trend of earlier 
assessments would have indicated. If the 1984 results were simply 
extrapolated from the 1971-1980 linear trend, more than 25 percent of the 
1986 anomaly would disappear. 

The 1984 assessment results for 17-year-olds may have been inflated if, 
in response to the widespread adoption of minimum competency testing 
requirements and the general increase in academic rigor in the early 1980s, 
there was a temporary increase in the dropout rate, leaving fewer 
low-scoring 17-year-olds in school. Such an effect would also have tended 
to reduce the variance of the score distribution in 1984, exaggerating the 
apparent increase in score variability in 1986. 

Accuracy of NAEP achievement estimates . The 1984 to 1986 declines in 
reading scores at ages 9 and 17 are clearly much too large to be explained 
by the statistical sampling of respondents or by measurement error. 
However, such random effects may have contributed to the apparent decline, 
and it is important to estimate their probable magnitudes. Hedges notes 
that the standard errors estimated and reported in the Beaton, et al. 
(1988) are cross-sectional, and do not reflect all of the sources of random 
error that may have contributed to the apparent score declines. 

Evidence for an Actual Decline in Reading Scores 

A balanced consideration of the 1986 AEP reading score declines 
requires consideration of the likelihood that some or even all of the 
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observed score declines at ages 9 and 17 are the result of real declines in 
the reading abilities of American school children. If logical or empirical 
support for real achievement declines exists, it may be that the absence of 
a score decline at age 13, rather than the presence of declines at ages 9 
and 17, constitutes the anomaly. In her paper, Dr. Jeanne Chall refines 
and extends her analyses of trends through earlier NAEP reading assessments 
(Chall, 1983, 1986a, 1986b) and presents arguments in support of this 
position. 

Before turning to these arguments, it should be noted that the panel as 
a whole did not take issue with Dr. Chall 's arguments. Her paper presents 
what may be plausible arguments for che direction of changes in pupil 
abilities from 1984 to 1986, but in the judgment of the majority of panel 
members, the ma gnitudes of these declines over a period of just 2 years are 
larger than would be expected from changes in curriculum and instruction 
alone. For that reason, most panel members concur that the primary causes 
of the declines are probably located in modifications of assessment 
procedures between 1984 and 1986. 

?crfonnance trends may be expressed on the NAEP reading proficiency 
scale, with an effective range of about 100 to 400. Up to 1984, the 
largest gains between successive assessments, expressed as points per year 
on the reading scale, were +.9, +.5, and +.8 point at ages 9, 13, and 17, 
respecti/ely . The largest declines to 1984 were -.5, -.1, and -.06 points 
per year. In contrast, the annualized changes from 1984 to 1986 were -2.8, 
+1.2, and -5.7 points at these three age levels. Conclusion 1, which was 
endorsed by the remaining panel members, explicitly acknowledges that real 
declines may have occurred, but holds that their magnitudes are likely 
obscured by factors related to changes in the booklet design, 
administration procedures, or related factors. 

Influence of earlv reading instruction . Children learning to read pass 
through a series of different stages. At different stages, they profit 
most from different kinds of informal experience and formal instruction. 
In particular, a too-eavly school emphasis on comprehension and inference, 
betore children have acquired sufficient skill in phonics and other 
fundamentals, may be of little value. If such Instruction takes teaching 
time away from word recognition, phonics, and the reading of stories and 
other connected texts, it may even be detrimental. 

Chall argu s that beginning in the late 1960s and continuing through . 
the 1970s, beginning reading programs were stronger than before or since. 
The 1970s were a time of earlier formal instruction in reading, more 
challenging reading textbooks grade for grade, earlier and more systematic 
i:eaching of phonics. Sesame Street and the Electric Company, more remedial 
help for those who needed it, and Head Start. Since that time, funding for 
remedial reading instruction has declined, and Dr. ^hall contends that a 
misplaced emphasis on comprehension and inference a early grade levels 
("meaning-emphasis") has led to less time for connecced reading- -and to 
declining scores. She also cites evidence for the continued importance of 
early reading instruction to later reading perf orir^a: ce . 
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Patterns of findings from ec^rlier NAEP reading assessments are 
consistent with the hypothesif that (1) children who were in the primary 
grades from the late 1960s through the 1970s profited from improved 
beginning reading instruction; ana (2) as these children moved through 
higher grade levels, they maintained their early advantage relative to 
other age cohorts. Children in first grade in 1968, 1972, and 1977 were 
tested as fourth graders in the 1971, 1975, and 1980 NAEP assessments, 
which showed steady improvement over time. First graders in 1981, tested 
as fourth graders in the 1984 assessment, did not do as well as those 
tested 4 years before. Children in first grade in 1964, 1968, 1973, and 
1977, tested as eighth graders in the first four reading assessments, 
showed a slight improvement from 1971 to 7.975, a larger improvement from 
1975 to 1980, then virtual' no change from 1980 to 1984. Among 
17-year-olds, performance \ .^s essentially flat from 1971 through 1980, then 
improved from 1980 to 198/'. 

Dr. Chall extrapolated these trends to predict a continued decline at 
age 9, stable performance at age 13, and improvement at age 17. At age 9, 
the direction of changes in both the mean and the variance are in accord 
with her predictions. According to Dr. Chall, a meaning- emphasis approach 
to beginning reading (as opposed to a code -emphasis program) would have 
resulted in general declines, and would have been most detrimental to lower 
ability youngsters. The 13-year-olds were in the first and second grade? 
in the late 1970s. Dr. Chall suggests that these years were "characterized 
by a stronger emphasis on word recognition and phonics," and goes on to 
argue that because they benefited from these early code-based programs, the 
1986 13-year-olds "were more prepared to benefit from the emphasis on 
reading comprehension that they may have received when they were in the 
intermediate and upper elementary grades." 

Concerning the 17-year-old test score decline. Dr. Chall acknowledges 
that an explanation based mainly on the beneficial effects of stronger 
beginnings does not seem to hold. Since the 1986 17-year-old cohort was in 
the primary grades during the 1970s, they would have been expected on that 
basis alone to show gains. In considering other factors that may have 
brought about actual declines for 17 -year-olds. Dr. Chall proposes as one 
possibility the publication and wide influence of A Nation at Risk 
(National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983) and other "reform 
reports," published around 1983 and 1984. She observes that these reports 
called for raising standards and curriculum requirements, increasing the 
difficulty level of textbooks, and pi Ag more emphasis on higher mental 
processes. Although some of these reports suggested remedial instruction 
for the lowest achievers, Chall questions whether much was provided. If 
changes in the direction of higher standards and more difficult textbooks 
were implemented, they may have been detrimental for students having 
difficulty meeting even the lower standards, unless these students received 
remedial instruction. Dr. Chall goes on to suggest several out-of -school 
factors that may also have contributed to the sharp 2 -year score decline 
among 17-year-olds. The direction of changes in both the mean and the 
variance of the 17 -year-old score distributions from 1984 to 1986 are in 
conformity with her explanations. 
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Efforts by ETS to Resolve the Question of the 1986 Reading Anomaly 

As part of the 1988 NAEP data collection, ETS is conducting parallel 
data collections replicating as closely as possible the procedures followed 
in the 1984 reading assessment, and also the procedures followed in 1986. 
If 1986 reading scores were influenced by one or more of the changes in 
testing procedures introduced in 1986, and if these changes act in the same 
way to influence respondents in 1988 as they did in 1986, then comparing 
the results of the 1984 replication and the 1986 replication will yield an 
estimate of the adjustment that must be made to the original 1986 results 
to make them comparable to results from earlier assessments. As stated in 
the discussion of Recommendation 5, the panel strongly endorses these 
efforts as a vital source of information for future design decisions. At 
the same time, we note that ad hoc investigations of apparent anomalies do 
not provide adequate quality control to assure the reliability and validity 
of inferences from NAEP about trends in achievement. 

It is unfortunate that the results of the procedural comparisons being 
carried out as part of the 1988 assessment are not scheduled to be made 
available until sometime in 1989. One initial reaction is that a small, 
quick study should be mounted to compare the 1984 and 1986 procedures and 
get some answers. However, given that the effect to be detected amounts to 
a change of only a few percent in item difficulties, and given that 
replication implies the use of BIB spiralled booklets, a large, systematic 
study may be the only way to get satisfactorily definitive answers. 
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Findings Regarding Trends 



Introduction 

NAEP was established to provide accurate information at the national 
level about school achievement, including changes over time. Indeed, the 
title "National Assessment of Educational Progress" expresses that intent. 
In their 1987 Study Group report. The Nation's Report Card , Alexander and 
James reaffirmed this historic commitment, and this present Technical 
Review Panel also concurs strongly in the priority for N/EP of providing 
accurate and trustworthy information about achievement trends. 

Even though NAEP was explicitly designed to provide accurate 
longitudinal information concerning student achievement, the public, 
educational policymakers, and even scholars have often relied on other 
information sources when drawing conclusions about achievement trends. The 
widely publicized test score decline from the middle of the 1960s until the 
beginning of the 1980s was more generally associated with the SAT than with 
NAEP, and the question often arises whether the SAT, with its much larger 
and perhaps better motivated samples of examinees tested annually, provides 
better trend information for some purposes than NAEP, with its small 
samples, biannual schedule, and assurances of student anonjrmfty. 

Concerns over the accuracy of NAEP data for charting trends and making 
comparisons have been heightened by the 1986 NAEP reading anomaly, and also 
by the increasing interest in State-level achievement comparisons. The 
Secretary of Education's '•wall chart" r^^sently uses SAT and ACT scores for 
St.ate-level achievement comparisons, and under the Hawkins-Staf f ord law, 
the 1990 and 1992 NAEP assessments will report achievement and achievement 
comparisons for participating States at selected grade levels in 
mathematics (1990 and 1992) and reading (1992), 

In the light of these concerns, this panel was charged with addressing 
the question of whether NAEP was the most accurate barometer of trends in 
the achievement of .American school children. Four of the panel's 
background papers, by Baldwin, Pandey, Wiley, and Schmidt, specifically 
addr<>ssed issues of achievemenc trends. Dr. Baldwin's paper focuses on 
trends in reading, and analyzes changes in NAEP reading objectives and in 
analysis and reporting procedures across the five reading assessments from 
1971 through 1986. Dr. Pandey' s paper addresses changes in the framework 
of NAEP mathematics objectives across the four mathematics assessments from 
1973 through 1986, and also presents systematic comparisons between trends 
reported from NAEP and trends derived from other sources. In Dr. Wiley's 
paper, he systematically compares the content of the SAT verbal subtests 
and the NAEP reading exercises, compares the populations represented by 
NAEP versus SAT examinee samples, and provides tentative comparisons 
between 1984 to 1986 changes in SAT scores and j./-year-old NAEP reading 
results for the highest achieving examinees. Dr. Schmidt's paper reviews a 
range of inconsistencies in NAEP procedures that may have compromised trend 
reporting, and calls for a more systematic procedure for considering any 
changes from one assessment cycle to the next. 
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The Panel's Conclusions Concerning NAEP Trends 



The panel concluded that in comparison to other national, longitudinal 
data sources, NAEP provided the most accurate and useful information 
available. At the same time, we found significant deficiencies in NAEP, 
and have recommended several changes to improve the quality of NAEP trend 
data for the future. As stated in our Conclusion 2, college entrance 
examinations and NAEP sample different examinee populations and different 
domains of content. These differences virtually preclude valid comparisons 
between reported trends from NAEP versus college entrance tests, although 
it is possible that valid comparisons might be constructed for higher- 
ability 17-year-olds through careful analyses of portions of the data from 
these two sources. Although some types of items appear on the SAT and not 
in NAEP (e.g., vocabulary items), we believe that NAEP is the better 
barometer of national trends. It more faithfully represents the entire 
school population, tests younger as well as older children, samples a 
broader range of content areas and of objectives within content areas, and 
provides more detailed score reporting. Moreover, NAEP is designed 
specifically to assure the continuity of trend lines. In contrast, SAT and 
ACT trends are merely by-products of examinations designed for a very 
different purpose. 

That being said, NAEP trend reporting nonetheless presents some 
difficulties. The panel noted that in both reading and mathematics, there 
have been substantial inconsistencies over the years in the content of NAEP 
exercises, in the frameworks of objectives used to organize those 
objectives, and in forms of reporting. Successive assessments within a 
given content area (e.g., reading or mathematics) have been linked using 
common items, but the different sets of linking items used over the years 
have sometimes represented quite different mixes of subdomains. (Such 
subdomains include, among others. Literal Comprehension, Inferential 
Comprehension, and Reference Skills in reading; or Numbers and 
Operations- -Knowledge , Fundairental Methods, and Measurement in 
Mathematics.) Our concern with these issues is reflected especially in 
Recommendations 1 and 5. 

In addition to noting inconsistencies in the content of successive 
assessments, the panel was also concerned about the overall number, scope, 
and quality of NAEP exercises. Different panel members noted an 
overreliance on exercise formats calling for selection rather than 
production of correct responses, and insufficient coverage of higher-level 
learning outcomes, as well as failure to measure and distinguish important 
fundamental skills usually prerequisite to higher learnings. In Dr. 
Pandey's paper, he observes that most free-response exercises in 
mathematics looked like multiple-choice questions with the answers 
removed. These concerns are expressed in our Recommendations 2 and 8. 

Comparison of Trends Reported from NAEP Ver";us Other Data Sources 

Before considering the relative accuracy of achievement trends revealed 
by NAEP versus other data sources, it is well to consider the extent to 
which they agree. Pandey's paper presents comparisons of NAEP with 
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other data sources in ma^nematlcs, and Wiley's paper discusses comparisons 
of reading trends from NAEP versus the SAT. 

Pandey's comparison of mathematics achievement trends from different 
data sources Indicates substantial agreement In the directions of 
performance changes over time, although the relative magnitudes of changes 
shown by different data sources are difficult to compare directly. 
Comparability is limited by the definition of NAEP samples prior to 1983 
according to age rather than grade level; and by the fact that alternative 
longitudinal data sources generally are not nationally representative. 
Other differences noted by Pandey Include the time of year of testing, test 
administration procedures, and the content of different tests. Despite 
these limitations, NAEP trends were compared to data sources Including the 
SAT, American College Testing (ACT) program. General Educational 
Development (GED) examination program. National Longitudinal Study (NLS) of 
the High School Class of 1972, High School and Beyond (HSB) study, and the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development (ITED). The data summaries and 
tabulations made by Koretz (1986, 1987) were used extensively in making 
these comparisons. Within the limitations of the data, trends revealed by 
NAEP appear consistent with those derived from other data sources. 

Wiley's paper offers a more detailed analysis of the limitations of 
comparisons between NAEP and SAT reading trends, focusing especially on 
1984 to 1986 performance changes among 17-year-olds. The principal 
limitations on such comparisons are differences in the populations sampled 
and in the kinds of items included. Differences between populations can be 
accounted for if one assumes that above some ability level, virtually all 
examinees would have taken the SAT. Under this assumption, and using data 
on the proportion of all in-school 17-year-olds taking the SAT, it is 
possible to derive corresponding percentile ranks in tha SAT and NAEP 
achievement distributions. This amounts to comparing the most able 
students in the NAEP sample with the most able students in the SAT sample. 
The calculations required are presented in Wiley's paper. 

Content differences can be reduced but not eliminated by using only 
the reading comprehension subscale of the SAT verbal scale (i.e. , excluding 
the vocabulary subscale). Compared to SAT reading comprehension items, the 
NAEP reading exercises span a broader range of difficulty levels. A 
relatively small proportion of NAEP exercises are as difficult as those in 
the SAT. However, these more difficult NAEP exercises are probably the 
most discriminating for high-abilicy examinees, and so functionally the 
tests may measure similar skills at high ability levels. Careful 
consideration of the difficulties in validly comparing NAEP and SAT trends 
highlights the limitations of the SAT as a general barometer of educational 
achievement . 

When the procedures developed in Wiley's paper are applied to NAEP and 
SAT data in 1984 and in 1986, both data sources sliow improvements from 1984 
to 1986. (Recall that the increase in variance of achievement scores led 
to increases from 1984 to 1986 in the proportions of very high-scoring 
examinees as well as very low-scoring examinees at all three age levels.) 
The magnitudes of these examinees' improvements according to the SAT versu . 
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NAEP probably cannot be validly compared. In any case, no such comparison 
has been attempted. 

Accuracy and Interpretabllitv of NAEP Trends 

In both reading and mathematics, the accuracy and interpretability of 
NAEP trends have been diminished by changes over assessment in the 
frameworks used to organize objectives, and by changes in the mix of 
exercises used to link successive assessments. In Baldwin's paper, she 
tabulates the proportions of Literal Comprehension, Inferential 
Comprehension, and Reference Skills exercises included in each of the five 
NAEP reading assessments from 1971 through 1986, and ai o the numbers of 
exercises in each category that were common to more than one assessment. 
She finds that trends in 17 -year-olds' achieveiuant differ from one item 
type to another, and that a different mix of subdomains was used in linking 
the 1984 and 1986 assessments than had been used to link earlier 
assessments. In particular, the proportions of LIceral and of Inferential 
Comprehension exercises each dropped by about 10 percent, and the 
proporti on of Reference Skills exercises increased from 15 percent to 34 
percent. 

These findings have two major implications. First, the meaning of 
trend comparison^ lias not been entirely stable over time. Second, 
exclusive reliance on the NAEP reading scale in examining and interpreting 
achievement trends might obscure important differences in performance 
changes £<^r different kinds of reading skills. This is not to say that 
summaries ^tke that provided by the NAEP reading scale are without value. 
Such scales cc'n provide readily interpretable summaries of bro&d trends, 
and can be useful in guiding educational policy. However, they must be 
supplemented w'th more refined scales focused on component skills, as 
discussed in u.a panel's Recommendation 8. The unidimensional models on 
which the reading and other NAEP scales are based are only approximations. 
Important differences exist among subdomains in reading and other content 
areas. For that reason, it is important that the mix of exercise types 
comprised in such scales be held constant over time. 

In Pandey's paper, he presents an analysis of NAEP mathematics 
objectives through time that shows even greater variation over time than in 
reading. Pandey reclassifies exercises from earlier assessments in terms 
of the most recent objectives framework, and tabulates the numbers of 
exercises in efich category that were common to two or more of the 1978, 
1982, and 1986 assessments. His tables show, for example, that at the 
9-year-old level, between 1978 and 1982, 28 percent of the common items 
were from the categories Numbers and Operations- -Knowledge and Numbers and 
Operat ions --Applicat ions , and 13 percent were from the category Fundamental 
Methods. Between 1982 and 1986, the corresponding percentages had changed 
from 28 percent to 41 percent, and from 13 percent to 7 percent. Less 
dramatic changes also occurred for other content categories, and at the 13- 
and 17 -year-old levels. These comments should not be taken to imply that 
the content and meaning of NAEP scales should never change, only that such 
change should be planful and deliberate, not accidental. An unintended 
consequence of the consensual process used to arrive at sets of objectives 
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for each separate assessment may have been diminished attention to 
consistency through time. 
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Recommendations for NAEP in 1990 and Beyond 



Introduction 

The panel*j> final charge was to consider Issues that will arise in the 
expansion of NAEP to provide State-level achievement comparisons. The 
Hawkins -Stafford law calls for State-level comparisons on a pilot basis in 
19 ;0 and 1992, with States participating on a voluntary basis. In 1990, 
State-level comparisons will be made in mathematics at a single age/grade 
level. In 1992, pilot State-level assessments will be conducted in 
mathematics at two age/grade levels, and in reading at one level. The 
expectation is that at some p^int beyond 1992, State- level comparisons will 
be expanded well beyond these pilot studies. 

State-level comparisons have already been made on a regional basis by 
the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) . With the cooperation and 
assistance of the Educational Testing Service, participating States 
conducted assessments modeled after NAEP and compared their performance 
among States and against national performance levels. In addition to 
States participating in the SREB comparisons, ETS has provided State-level 
assessments to several other States, augmenting National -NAEP samples and 
collecting additional data as part of the regular National -NAEP data 
collection. These experiences with State-level assessments have helped to 
highlight technical and administrative issues likely to arise in the 
anticipated NAEP expansion, but the 1990 and 1992 pilot State assessments 
will provide far more information. The panel's deliberations, background 
papers, and recommendations are intended first of all to guide the 1990 and 
1992 pilot assessments. Although we believe that our conception of an 
assessment supporting State- level comparisons is sound, we anticipate that 
decisions about the shape of the assessment after 1992 will be informed by 
the results of pilot studies over the next several years. 

Design and Administration of National and State-Level NAEP 

There is no fundamental difference between the organization and 
activities of an assessment designed to provide national achievement 
estimates and one reporting at the level of the separate States. However, 
diffri'ences in the intended uses of the data collected, in concomitant 
ince tives on the part of students, teachers, and test administrators, and 
in 2ale and cost have implications for the design of an expanded 
as ;ssment program. 

Even apart from the expansion of NAEP to accommodate State 
assessments, the panel wculd call for some changes in the design of the 
assessment. The 1^86 reading anomaly as well as limitations in the 
validity and interpretability of NAEP trends suggest a need for 
improvements, even if the scope and purposes of the National Assessment 
were to remain as they are now. The design recommendations in this section 
address both the improvement' of NAEP at the national level and the 
expansion of NAEP to provide State-level comparisons. 
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A first, major question in the expansion of NAEP ib whether separate 
data collections should inform national versus State- level achievement 
estimates, or whether a single data collection should serve both purposes. 
Ultimately, it may be that national estimates will be obtained from the 
union of State-level data collections. For 1990 and 1992, however, it 
seems clear that a national- level data collection will be designed 
following essentially the same procedures as in the last two or three 
assessments, with augmentations to the national sample in States electing 
to participate in the pilot State-level comparisons. A sample designed to 
provide good estimates for the Nation would not be the same as one designed 
to provide good estimates for the separate States. Moreover, abrupt 
changes in the Kational-NAEP sampling plan could Jeopardize the continuity 
of national trends. Most importantly. State participation in NAEP will be 
voluntary in 1990, 1992, and beyond. Valid national estimates could not be 
assured if NAEP were to rely ou data from some arbitrary subset of States 
electing to partJ .^ipate. 

In this section, the terms National-NAEP and State-level NAEP will be 
used to refer respectively to the National-NAEP data collection (and 
national-level data analysis and reporting) and to the State-level 
augmentations (along with State-by- State analysis, reporting, and 
comparisons). The precision of Ni ional-NAEP estimates may be enhanced by 
using State-level data, but these data cannot be combined in any simple way 
unless they are collected using instruments that are identical in every 
important respect, administered under carefully standardized conditions to 
samples having a known relationship to the National-NAEP sampling frame. 

Whether or not State-level NAEP data are used in formulating national 
achievement estimates, comparability between State and national data 
collections is critical. A primary purpose of State-level data collections 
will be to enable comparisons between State and national achievement 
levels, as well as comparisons among States. Mechanisms to ensure such 
comparability are addressed most directly in the background papers by 
Musick and by Bock, although most of the papers touch upon these concerns 
to a greater or lesser extent. The evaluation and quality control 
mechanisms set forth in Recommendation 12 and in the paper by Dr. Schmidt 
would also go a long way toward assuring the dependability of such 
comparisons . 

Recommendations concernj-ng State-level NAEP procedures . The two 
papers by Musick and by Bock each propose specific procedures for a 
State- level assessment. Dr. Musick draws on his experience in State- level 
comparisons with the Southern Regional Education Board, and Dr. Bock draws 
on his experience in working with several States on designs for assessment 
programs. The two papers are complementary- -Musick addresses primarily 
issues of administration, governance, and the logistics of data 
collection. Bock addresses primarily technical issues in the design, 
analysis, and reporting of assessment results. The proposals expressed in 
these two papers have evolved through the course of the panel's 
deliberations. By and large, the panel has reached consensus on at least 
the broad outlines of a design, the general features of which are sketched 
below. Justifications and supporting details may be found in the 




background papers, especially those just cited. 

The panel conceives of State- level NAEP as a program unit under the 
parent National-NAEP organization. It would have its own staff director 
and would be supported by its own advisory structure, reflecting State 
interests and concerns. State- level assessments would oe conducted in 
conjunction with National-NAEP assessments, within the same time frame, 
which should be shorter than the present 12 -week testing schedule for 
national biannual assessments. 

Present NAEP data collection procedures are designed to be minimally 
intrusive for participating schools. Once a school is contacted, however, 
the incremental costs of testing more students within that school or of 
increasing the testing time are relatively small. The more direct 
involvement of the States in NAEP offers an opportunity to reconsider 
decisions about testing burden. For a variety of reasons, the panel 
believes that testing time should be increased. (See Recommendation 4.) A 
two-stage testing approach might further increase the efficiency of the 
assessment, helping to assure that the best possible use was made of 
students' time. Possible methods of implementing this and related 
procedures are presented in Bock's paper. 

The utility of the State- level and National-N^EP can be dramatically 
increased by providing methods of linking to them the autonomous testing 
and assessment programs of individual States. States that had suitable 
testing programs and chose to carry out such linking could then report 
results of their own testing for schools or districts, in terms of the NAEP 
scales. In Bock's paper, he describes feasible methods for accomplishing 
such linkages while assuring the confidentiality of NAEP results for 
schools and students, as required by law. 

Assuring comparability. As stated in our Recommendation 6, It is 
critical that the administration procedures for State- and National -NAEP be 
the same in every important respect. However, these need not be the same 
as present NAEP procedures. For example, the quality of both State and 
national data could probably be increased if students were tested in groups 
of no more than 30, and if two adults were present at each testing 
session. One would be an external examiner trained under the direction of 
the National-NAEP contractor, and the other would be someone from the local 
school with whom the students were familiar. This would help prevent 
disruptions which might depress the scores of entire groups of students, 
and would help to minimize the "substitute teacher effect," especially with 
younger children. The external examiners would probably be persons 
provided by the State for the time required for training and test 
administration. Personnel might be recruited from the field staffs of 
large sp'Tiple survey firms, from the ranks of professional substitute 
teachers, or from the faculty of community colleges, for example. External 
examiners would be chosen to minimize travel and overnight lodging 
expenses, but would not manage any assessments in the school organizations 
by which they were employed. Note that changes in the size of testing 
sessions or in the number of adults present would call for systematic 
review, and for bridge studies to assure the continuity of trends, as 
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discussed In Reconunendatloii 5. 



In addition to administration procedures for State- level and National - 
NAEP that are the same in all important respects, comparability requires 
the use of common instrumentation. The ucc "rence "f the 1986 reading 
anomaly suggests that some items may possibl funct* m differently in the 
context of different exercise booklets, assumptions of item response theory 
notwithstanding. To the extent )ssible. State-level NAEP exercise 
booklets should be identical t^/ National-NAEP booklets. If the content of 
State -level NAEP is less comprehensive than that of National -NAEP, then the 
State-level NAEP booklets should correspond to a subset of the National- 
NAEP bookletr . As mentioned in Recommendation 6, States may choose to 
supplement the core State-level NAEP data collection, but any supplemental 
questions should follow the core instrumentation. 

Common administration procedures and common instrumentation are two of 
the four critical requirements for assuring State-level and National-NAEP 
comparability. ' e remaining concerns are first, comparable sampling of 
schools and students within schools; and second, uniform procedures for 
determining which students should be excused from testing because the/ are 
ol limited English proficiency, educable mentally retirded, or functionally 
disabled. 

Samples of schools and of students within schools should be drawn 
under the supervision of the National-NAEP contractor or subcontractor 
responsible for the National-NAEP sample. The same sampling frame should 
be used, although of course the selection of numbers and proportions of 
schools selected within strata may differ. States may assist in the 
sampling by providing technical or clerical assistance or, if necessary, 
lists of schools. Selection of students within schools should likewise 
follow the same proced.ires for State-level as for National-NAEP. 

Exclusion criteria for limited English proficiency, educable mentally 
retarded, or functionally disabled students must be defined in the same w^y 
for State -level and National-NAEP, and must also be applied in a consistent 
fashion. Ultimately, these criteria will be interpreted by hundreds or 
thousands of individuals at the local school level. Detailed written 
procedures and careful training can help to assure an acceptable degree of 
uniformity, but in addi.'zion, individually written justifications for each 
student excluded and random audits may be helpful in assuring compliance. 

As procedures are developed for all aspects of the State -level NAEP 
data collection. State testing and assessment personnel should be 
involved. Procedural manuals should be written to provide a common 
authoritative reference and to help assure compliance. 

Cognitive Items 

From its inception, NAEP has espoused the goal of measuring the full 
range of significant learning objectives in different content areas. Th*". 
NAEP exercises, the tasks set for students to find out what they know or 
can do, are the heart of the assessment. No refinements in pling or 
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administration or statistical methodology can compensate for deficiencies 
in the scope or quality of the exercise pools. 

In the light of recent concerns over the quality of NAEP trends, and 
in the ligjit of the new purposes that will accompany NAEP's expansion to 
provide State-level estimates, the quality of NAEP exercises has taken on 
even greater significance. The panel has serious concerns about the size 
and scope of the NAEP exercise pools and about the stability over time of 
their organizing frair',works . Even our consideration of the 1986 reading 
anomaly was impeded by the impossibility of distinguishing 1984-to-1986 
changes with respect to different constructs within the area of reading. 
Several of the background papers address the quality of the NAEP exercise 
pools, including the papers by Pandey and Baldwin, but these issues are 
most extensively considered in the paper by Gutl:rie and Hutchinson. 

Continued attention to funda mentals > and increased emphasis on higher 
level leanilng. The advent of State-by- State comparisons will bring NAEP 
more than ever into the public eye, and will increase pressures to "teach 
to the test." In itself, this need not be a bad thing. Many States, 
districts, and schools have consciously used testing to shape curriculum 
and instruction. But if NAEP's influence on curriculum and instruction is 
to be salutary and not detrimental, then its exercise pools must be 
comprehensive. As discussed in our Recommendation 2, the NAEP exercise^T 
must embrace both fundamentals and higher level learning. NAEP must assess 
the intended learning outcomes of typical American school programs , but 
must also reach beyond the typical to point directions for improvement. 
Decisions about the learning outcomes assessed should reflect the best 
thinking of scholars and subject matter specialists. 

Testing process learning outcomes in concert . In mof.t content areas, 
particularly reading, writing, and mathematics, several distinct cognitive 
processes may be logically distinguished and identified with different 
kinds of exercises. These may include lower- level and higher- level 
processes (e.g., word attack versus inferential comprehension) or processes 
at a comparable level (e.g., inferential comprehension and 
interpretation). There is a tension between using exercises that call for 
these processes separately (e.g., exercises to assess word attack skills) 
versus exercises that call for their use in concert. Careful, sci olarlv 
deliberation wil^ be called for to resolve questions about the granularity 
of both exercises and reporting scales in each content area assessed. 

One primary consideration is the intended scoring and reporting of 
assessment outcomes. Once skills are combined at the level of the NAEP 
exercises, it becomes di-^^lcult if not impossible to report them 
separately, or to disenta..^le their relative contributions to possible low 
performance. lu is neither appropriate nor useful for NAEP to aim for 
detailed, diagnostic profiles of learning strengths and weaknesses. At the 
same time, the assessment should be sensitive to and able to distinguish 
broad changes over time in curriculum focus and emphasis, for example, the 
dirr ^t instruction of high-level s'^rategies in reading, or greater problem 
solving focus in mathematics. 
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A second consideration is the factorial structure of the processes 
involved. If important com^jnent processes have low intercorreiations , 
then they should probably be assessed separately, but if they are highly 
intercorrelated, separate tests and test scores may be redundant. It must 
be recognized that high intercorreiations among items in an exercise pool 
may result from instructional practices and curricular organi^^a^tions , as 
well as the logical, substantive structure of the exercises themselves, and 
the inherent nature of children's cognitive development and information 
processing. However, it is likely that exer ises could be organized into 
two or more independent ir^cales at each age/grade level In reading, 
mathematics, or writing, acknowledging the complexity of these areas while 
providing sufficient statistical independence that scores would be 
separately interpretable . 

Consideration of efficiency may argue in favor of more complex, 
integrative tasks that assess lower* level processes as components of more 
complex performances ; making separate tests of those processes 
unnecessary. A long division problem may test division, subtraction, and 
multiplication all at once. At the 13- and 17-year-old levels, and 
probably as early as che 9-year-old level, reading is a critical tool to 
support learning in other school subject areas, and mathematics may be 
important for representing, understanding, and manipulating concepts 
throughout the curriculum. As a consequence, exercises that assess the 
ability to use reading and mathematics as "tools" for problem solving in 
content areas should be included. 

Finally, findings from cognitive psychology may also argue in favor of 
more integrated assessments of process. As discussed in Guthrie's and 
Hutchinson's paper, logically separable processes develop in concert, and 
support one another. Full mastery of one process may be impossible without 
partial mastery of otners . Moreover, the ability to apply different 
processes appears to be context bound. It is notoriously difficult to 
achieve transfer of learned skills to different applications. If reading 
processes like monitoring for understanding or using previous knowledge to 
understand new idea^^ :?re tes ,ed in isolation, an incentive is created to 
teach them in isolation, and for many children, their concerted application 
in actual reading may be far from automatic. 

Separation of content and process . The knowledge or skills an 
exercise is designed to assess may be referred to as its intended 
requireirents . The intent of the exercise is to distinguish those that do 
or do not possess the attributes it is designed to measure. But every 
exercise also calls for additional knowledge, skills, and dii^posi tions . At 
the very least, valid assessment of the intended requirements relies on 
knowledge about the test-taking situation, skill in marking answers 
accurately, and a disposition to attempt each exercise seriously. These 
and other additional skills may be referred to as an exercise's aiiciliarv 
requirements. Valid assessment of intended knowledge and skills is only 
possible if an exercise's ancillary requirements are held to a level that 
can be presumed nearly universal among the group tested. 
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Content knowledge is often ancillary to the measurement of process, 
and processes like reading and writing are often ancillary to the 
measurement of content. Thus, exercises intended to assess content 
knowledge and not reading ability should be written at a reading level at 
least 2 years below the grade level of the examinees. Likewise, exercises 
intended to assess reasoning or problem solving should have children apply 
these skills to material or situations with which the great majority should 
be very familiar. An assessment that purports to show the extent of 
historical knowledge should not be confounded with students* r'^ading 
ability, although reading in the content area of history might in itself be 
a worthwhile thing to assess, likewise, scores on an assessment of 
critical thinking should not be confounded with content that is known to 
some students and unknown to others. 

Background Items 

Exercises measurins learning outcomes may be at the heart of the 
assessment, but valid and reliable measurement of learning outcomes alone 
is not enough. NAEP achievement iata become useful for policy when they 
can be related to other variables. Background questionnaires for students, 
teachers, and principals are administered concurrently with student 
achievement exercises. These permit the reporting of NAEP results for 
major subpopulations (e.g., gender and race/ethnicity) and in recent years 
have also provided limited information on instructional processes, so that 
these could also be related to schooling outcomes. In the panel's 
deliberations, some of the same concerns were raised about these background 
instrximents as about the cognitive exercises. The panel saw a need fcr 
greater consistency throuiErh time in the questions asked, and for a stable 
and coherent framework tc guide the selection of background questions. As 
stated in Recommendations 3 and 4, we believe that the <-ime allocated to 
background data cotlecnion should be increasod, especially in the light of 
new purposes accoippanying the advent of State-by-State comparisons. 

Several of the background papers address these concerns, but the 
panel's positions are developed most extensively in the paper by Baron and 
Forgione. In their paper. Dr. Baron and Dr. Forgione draw upon their 
experience with the Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress, and 
make extensive use of Dr. Jeannie Oakes's framework for organizing 
alterable variables in education. Their paper incj.udes appendices giving 
some useful classifications of variables, although they caution that not 
all of these ace important to assess. Baron and Forgione also call 
attention to the need for coordination and triangulation of questions on 
student, teacher, and principal questionnaires, bearing in miud that: these 
classCfii of respondents bring different perspectives to bear on schooling 
processes . 

NAEP background questions serve a variety of purposes in the 
assessment. There is no end of interesting questions to ask, and so a 
judicious, disciplined selection of background quest ioni; is essential. The 
panel proposes that each background question should represent at least one 
of three broad categories. First would be "unalterable," or demographic 
variables important foL describing patterns in NAEP achievement data. 
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Second would be variables plausibly related to achievement, including 
indicators of curriculum content and orientation or of instrurtioi 
prac*"ices. ITiird would be variables reflective of valued schooling 
outcomes that cannot be directly captured by NAEP achievement exercises. 
Each type cf variable is described below. 

Variables important for describing NAEP achievement patterns . 
Examples of unalterable values (the first category) r.re gender, 
race/ethnicity, socioeconomic status, and size and type of community. 
These variables are "unalterable," but many educational policies and 
philosophitis are predicated on the well founded assumption that their 
relations to schooling outcomes are alterable. 

Variables plausibly related to achievement . Variables plausibly 
related to achievement include questions about "nstructional practices, for 
example, a "whole language" approach to reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. Baron and Forgione report limited success with such questions 
in their own experience, in part due to the validity of the questions 
themselves, and in part due to the complexity of the relationships of these 
variables to learning. For example, teachers may give more feedback on 
papers to low achieving students, so a simple correlation appears to show 
that teacher feedback is negatively related to achievement. A more 
promising focus for questions in this category may be on student 
opportunity to learn. If both the quality and the quantity of relevant 
content coverage can be addressed, such background questions may emerge as 
powerful predictors of learning outcomes. Questions about homework and 
out-of -school pursuits can also help to inform the sum total of students' 
educative experiences. Specific examples of backgrourd questions i^ a 
range of content areas aie provided iii Baron's and Forgione 's papei 
Finally, this second category of background questions plausibly related to 
achievement might include a few concomitant measures of achievement that 
might be used to validate patterns of NAEP findings, e.g., "What grades do 
you usually get in school?" (or in some particular content ^*•ea being 
assessed) . 

Variables reflective of other valued schooline outcomes . The third 
category of variables to be represented amoiig background questions include, 
for example, amount of leisure reading, or participation in student 
elections. A range of affective or attitudinal schoolirg outcomes should 
also be sampled in the NAEP background questions. In their paper, Baron 
and Forgione offer by way of illustration two statements from a Co..necticut 
State testing program, with which students were asked to agree or di';agree: 
"Careers in science are more appropriate for men than for women" and "My 
knowledge of science will be of little value to me in ray day-to-day life." 

Educational indicators as ends in themselves . Once any indicator is 
assessed and reported, improvement with respect to that indicator may 
become an end in itself. Thfs is true of both achievement exercises and 
background questions. Thus, background questions should be selected such 
that direct efforts to improve a school's standing with re^f 'ct to those 
questions would be salutary for education. If counts of courses taken are 
reported, for example, there may be ar incentive to offer a greater number 
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of "watered down" courses, with no concomitant improvement xn student 
learning, following M -nane (1987), Baron and Forgione argve that this 
corruptibility of indicators c^n be diminished if they are specifically 
defined and include a qualitative as well as a quantitative dimension. 

Analysis and Reporting of Results for the Nation and for Participating 
States 

The expansion of NAEP to provide State-by-State comparisons raises a 
number of new issues in the analysis and reporting of results. Perhaps 
forenost among these is the problem of reporting interstate comparisons, 
but State- to-national comparisons. State trends over time, within-State 
comparisops among regions or student subpopulations , and the reporting of 
distributions of school means, as well as student- level achievemeilt 
distributions, all call for attention. A few of these Issuei; may be set 
aside, for the present, in the light of the Hawkins -Stafford law's 
prohibition against reporting results for identifiable units below the 
State level of aggregation. The panel did not give detailed cv '.deration 
to this entire range of issues, but did consider a number of th 

Recommendatioi' ; 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 all address analysis and reporting 
issues. At both the State and national levels, we recommend that 
assessment design and analysis permit the accurate estimation of scores for 
individual students*. Specifically, we call for a retr*iat from the 
"plausible values" used as the basis for recent NAEP reports. We call for 
increased reporting of subdomain scores using scales specific to the 
content appropriate to specific age/grade levels where such scales are more 
appropriate than scales common to two or more levels. The panel also calls 
for fuller reporting of score distributions than is provided by means 
alone. Wliere feasible, these recommendations should be implemented in 
parallel fashion at the State and national levels. Finally, the panel 
calls for systematic study of alternative methods for making and reporting 
State comparisons. The panel recognizes that taken together, these 
recommendf»»""lons imply increases in the amount of data collected (cf. 
Recommei ' ^ . 

Issues n reporting at both State and national levels . Many of the 
reporting issues raised by the panel apply equally to National-NAEP and 
State-level NAEP. In addition to concerns addressed earlier in this Review 
of Findings, panel members addressed the use of NAEP proficiency scales 
that span the range from age 9 through age 17 (e.g., the present NAEP 
sc-iles in reading and in mathematics); the value of reporting 
distributional summaries at the level of school means as well as score 
distributions for individuals; the timeliness of NAEP reporting; and the 
importance of relating NAEP performance to "real-world" schooling 'outcomes. 

The use of common reporting sc«iles across age/grade levels is 
problematical for at least two reasons. First, the range of such scales 
must necessarily be so broad that important within-grade variations are 
obscured because they occur over a narrow range of scale values. Second, 
such scales are difficult to interpret when they represent qualitatively 
different kinds of content at different age/grade levels. In mathematics. 
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for example, the topics taught, and tested for 17-year-olds may overlap 
little with those for 9 -year-olds. The fact that an item response 
theoretic (IRT) model can be applied to data from three age levels combined 
does not assure that the results will be sensible. 

Data analysis and reporting should take cognizance of the hierarchical 
nature of educational data. Methods for multilevel analysis and reporting 
should be used to present results fc : schools as well as for individuals 
both for States and for the entire nation. 

It was argued in several papers that the present 18 -month turnaround 
between data collection and reporting of results will be unacceptable for 
purposes of State -level comparison. The NAEP contractor should make basic 
statistical data available as soon as reasonably possible, before 
interpretative reports are written. At the same ti^ie or shortly 
thereafter, public use data tapes should be made available for secondary 
analysis. At the same time, as Dr. Bur stein observes, raw, unelaborated 
columns of numbers may be inaccessible to important policy audiences. 
Concurrent release of data and interpretations is an important means of 
retaining control over the meanings imputed to the data and the kinds of 
recommendations they are used to support. 

As discussed in Dr. Bock's background paper, the meaningfulness of 
NAEP reporting scales could be enhanced significantly by empirical studies 
relating performance on the NAEP scales to jnore directly measured, 
practical schooling outcomes. Measurement of students' ability to perform 
real-world tasks is far more costly than collecting data using 
paper -and- pencil measures. However, valid inferences about the 
population's performance on such tasks may be based on large-scale 
assessment using NAEP exercises, together with much smaller studies to 
determine the relation between NAEP s':ales and such real-world outcomes. 
Such studies would significantly advance the kind of construct validation 
envisioned by Guthrie and Hutchinson. 

Reporting of State-lev b1 results aitd interstate comparisons . State- 
by-State comparisons are addressed in several of the background papers, but 
especially the papers by Dr. Burstein and Dr. Haertel. Burstein observes 
that the panel's consideration cf issues in reporting is complementary to 
recent work by the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) in 
modeling the consensus planning process recommended by the Alexander and 
James Study Group report. The Nation's Report Card . The panel's 
recommendations and those of che ^SO should be largely compatible. We 
concur with the CCSSO that NAEP must measure a range of important learning 
outcomes, and that the system developed must not merely provide gros;, 
simplistic State comparisons of the kind often seen with comparative school 
achievement data, but musu ^lace achievement patterns in the context of 
possibly different educational goals, demographics, and other contextual 
factors. Specific recommendations from this panel versus the CCSSO 
Consensus Planning Project are contrasted in Dr. Burstein' s paper. 

Burstein' s paper briefly reviews the context and assumptions 
surrounding the panel's consideration of analysis and reporting issues, and 
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then turns to the purposes of State-level NAEP reporting. NAEP must 
provide a reliable and valid assessment, making efficienc use of the 
student time taken for data collaction. Reporting must take account of the 
different needs and circumstances of the several States. To be useful in 
guiding policy, it should relate achievement to alterable variables-- 
concrete features of the school systems that can be changed for the better 
by State and local educators. Fair and credible reporting of 
State-by-State comparisons is essential if State cooperation is to be 
enlisted and maintained. As stated in Recommendation 10, the 1990 and 1992 
pilot assessments should be used to explore several alternative schemes for 
making and reporting such comparisons. Following in part on work by the 
CCSSO, Burstein recommends several specific methods that should be explored 
for making and reporting State level comparison.^. 

In Haertel's paper, he considers models used within States for school- 
or district- level comparisons, and considers their applicability to the 
problem of State-by-State comparisons. Haertel concludes that it will 
probably be necessary to place State achievement disparities in the context 
of broad differences in socioeconomic level, although in principle 
reporting of unadjusted means for subpopulations within States could 
suffice. He cautions, however, that patterns of actual achievement must 
not be obscured. Raw and contextualized reports of State-level achievement 
differences serve different sets of purposes, both important. Adjustments 
must not be permitted to legitimate existing ir equalities in educational 
outcomes for different groups of learners. 

Evaluation 

The investigations triggered by the 1986 reading anomaly have called 
attention to a serious need for more systematic, ongoing statistical 
evaluation and audit of NAEP procedures and results. The kind of 
evaluation referred to would not consider the value or utility of NAEP, but 
would examine closely the statistical quality or NAEP findings. The papers 
by Hec'ges, Schmidt, Bock and Musick touch on several of the panel's 
concerns. First, there is a need for empirical studies of the error 
structure of the assessQ'^ at. Expert judgments, including those of this 
panel, cannoc resolve funJamentally empirical questions. Bridging studies 
need to mirror the procedures of the main data collections in every 
important respect . 

Second, studies of the accuracy and quality of reported NAEP results 
need to be conducted on a routine basis, not just in response to apparent 
anomalies. Third, to the extent possible, statistical evaluation of NAEP 
should address the full range of error sources that may compromise NAEP 
findings, including sampling, fair and consistent application of exclusion 
criteria, and compliance with other aspects of administration procedures. 
The need for this kind of ongoing audit function is clearly heightened by 
the expansion of NAEP to provide State -by- State comparisons. 

As set forth in Recommendation 12, an ongoing evaluation functior 
should be established, inaepe.:dent of the NAEP contractor, which jaon'* 
regularly examine the overall accuracy of the assessmert, assist in 
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dlstliigulshlng real from artlfactual patterns and changes In achievement, 
Identify design problems, and If necessary, provide some basis for 
analytical adjustments to compensate for planned procedural changes as they 
are Implemented, and not retrospectively. This statistical evaluation 
could also consider Issues of subpopulatlon bias, possibly uneven student 
motivation, and other factors that might detract ^rom the validity of NAEP 
findings. Where feasible, NAEP should also be linked to other sources of 
Information on achievement. 
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Summary of Individually Authored Papers 

This report is based on separately authored papers by nearly all panel 
members. These papers represent the positions of their individual authors, 
but reflect the deliberations of the entire panel. They provide detail and 
arguments in support of the panel's findings. 

Herbert J. Walberg's paper, National Assessment for Improving 
Education: Retrospect and Prospect , establishes the policy context for our 
examination of NAEP, and the importance of its continuation. It places the 
current assessment in its historical context, and sketches some bold ideas 
for the future. 

Jeanne S. Chall's paper. Co uld the Decline Be Real? Recent Trends in 
Reading Instruction and Support in the U.S. . places the results of the 1986 
reading assessment in the context of long-term patterns and trends, and 
argues that at least part of the decline may be attributable to changes in 
methods of reading instruction, especially a too-early emphasis on higher 
cognitive processes, as well as to less support for reading and remediation 
in the school, home, and community. 

Larry V. Hedges' paper. The NAEP/ETS Report on the 1986 Readin^^ Data 
Anomaly: A Technical Critique , reviews the technical report ci the 1986 
reading anomaly by Beaton, et al., and evaluates the evidence presented 
concerning various hypothesized explrnations. He criticizes the strategy 
of asking whether each hypothesis in turn could explain the bulk of the 
decline at age 9 or age 17, and suggests that a combination of changes in 
administration procedures might account for a substantial proportion of the 
changes in reading performance. 

Janet Baldwin's paper, Reading Trend Data from the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress: An Evaluation , reviews the quality of NAEP reading 
trend data. She finds that changes in procedures and in test content have 
confounded the meaning and interpretability of NAEP trend data, especially 
in the 1984 and 1986 assessments. Dr. Baldwin recommends a more rational 
framework for identifying NAEP objectives and suggests ways to improve the 
consistency in score meaning over assessment cycles. 

Tej Pandey'& paper. Mathematics Trends in NAEP: A Comparison With 
Other D ata Sources , compares NAEP mathematics trends over nearly two 
decades with findings from the SAT, ACT, ITBS, ITED, GED, NLS-72, and 
HS&B. He finds no evidence of inconsistencies in the directions of changes 
between NAEP and other data sources, although the magnitudes of changes are 
difficult to compare from one test to another where standard deviations are 
not reported. Dr. Pandey recommends improvemenci* in the taxonomy of 
content and process categoric used in defining NAEP mathematics 
objectives, and cautions that if jAEP approaches the status of a "national 
test," then the choice of content for NAEP will influence school curricula. 

William H. Schmidt's paper. Quality Control: The Custodian of 
Continuity in NAEP Trends . addresses the importance of procedural as well 
as statistical and sampling consistency in NAEP. Dr. Schmidt places the 
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1986 reading anomaly in the context of other difficulties caused by past 
procedural modifications, and calls for better quality control mechanisms 
based on systematic procedures for considering all changes from one 
exercise cycle to the next. 

David E. Wiley's paper, Assessment of National Trends in Achievement: 
An Examinat ion of Recent Changes in NAEP Estimates , pursues two lines of 
investigation of the 1986 reading anomaly. First, Dr. Wiley examines both 
levels and distributions of scores at all three age/grade levels, and finds 
that, as a consequence of increased variability of the score distributions 
from 1984 to 1986, at sufficiently low levels of performance, there were 
declines for all three groups, while at sufficiently high levels, there 
were improvements for all three groups. Second, Dr. Wiley compares the 
content of the age 17 NAEP exercises to that of the SAT. While noting 
important differences, he finds sufficient parallelism to support cautious 
comparisons of SAT reading performance and NAEP reading performance for 
high-ability students. He finc'-^^ that SAT changes do parallel NAEP 
changes. Dr. Viley concludes that the magnitude of the NAEP reading scale 
score changes between 1984 and 1986 together with the large increase in 
score distribution variability make methodological changes between the two 
assessments the r-^st likely primary cause of the decline. 

Mark D. Musick's pape^. Management and Administration of a State -NAEP 
Program , recommends that the State-NAEP program be established as a program 
unit within National -NAEP. Dr. Musick considers a range of issues in the 
administration and governance of such a unit, and in the articulation of 
State-NAEP with National-NAEP, including instrumentation, sampling, 
identification ot students excluded from testing, local options for 
expanded assessments within States, test administration, reporting of 
findings, and other matters. He concludes that establishing and 
administering a nationwide student testing program that uses the NAEP to 
provide information on a State-by- State basis is a manageable task. 

R. Darrell Bock's paper. Recommendations for a Biennial National 
Educational Assessment, Reporting bv State , provides a comprehensive and 
detailed technical plan for a National Assessment permitting State-by-State 
comparisons, and permitting an orderly evolution as statistical 
methodological advances ("updateability") . Dr. Bock's design for an 
assessment addresses issues of sampling, assessment cycles, domain 
definitions, assessment instruments, background questionnaires, 
administration procedures, scoring, reporting and technical support. His 
design includes both objective questions and writing exercises, and allows 
for the linkage of existing State assessments to a national assessment. 

John T. Guthrie's and Susan R. Hutchinson's paper. Objectives for 
State Assessments by NAEP . considers the content of State-NAEP assessments 
in the light of the purposes these assessments will serve. In 
specifications for NAEP exercises, the authors argue that ancillary, or 
unintended, requirement^ of exercises must be considered, as well as 
intended objectives. For example, readability of exercises (other than 
those designed to test reading) should be at least 2 years below the 
age/grade level at which the exercises are to be used, and inference items 
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should not depend on factual knowledge that cannot be presumed to be nearly 
universal among the group tested. Tlie archors also consider whether 
content and processes should be assessed separately or in concert. 

Joan Boycoff Baron's and Pascal D. Forgione, Jr.'s paper, CollectinR 
and Profiling School/Instructional Variables as Part of the " tate-NAEP 
Results Reporting: Some Technical and Policy Issues , presents issues and 
recommendations relating to the collection of NAEP background data. The 
authors propose criteria for selecting background questions based on prior 
theory, research, and empirical lindings, and propose a long term NAEP 
research agenda to improve and stabilize the NAEP background data 
collection. 

Leigh Burstein's paper, Reporting ^jate-L r rel NAEP in a Fair and 
Credible Manner , highlights the technical and policy issues in reporting 
State-by-State results that need to be considered in the 1990 and 1992 
trails and beyond. Dr. Burstein discusses the purposes and principles that 
should guide State-level analysis and reporting, and the alternative bases 
for comparing States that might be examined during the trial cycles. The 
panel's recommendations are linked with corresponding recommendations of 
the CCSSO-directed NAEP Planning Project, and with analytical options 
explored by Haertel for State-level comparisons based on procedures States 
have used to compare test scores for districts or schools. Burstein 
concluded that the trial cycles should generate a wide variety of 
State- level reporting systems. Through ensuing discussion and debate « 
these would evolve into the core reporting methods for a fully operational 
State-NAEP. 

Edward Haertel* s paper, Within-State Comparisons: Suitability of State 
Models for National Comparisons , first considers problems of equity or 
fairness that arise with any system for adjusting scores or setting 
different expectations for different schools, districts, or States. He 
then describes systems used in several States for reporting school- or 
district-level achievement, and considers the applicability of these 
methods for purposes of State -by- State comparisons. In conclusion. Dr. 
Haertel suggests three possible approaches, including the reporting of 
unadjusted means for demographic subgroups, comparisons of each State's 
performance to a predicted level derived from models for subunits (e.g., 
communities) within the State, and a method using "floating comparison 
groups," as recommended by the CCSSO Consensus Planning Project. 

In summary, both collectively and individually, we have given careful 
attention to the three issues we were charged to address. It is our hope 
that our report, recommendations, and conclusions will help to guide and 
improve the National Assessment of Educational Progress in years to come. 
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National Assessment for Improving Education: 
Retrospect and Prospect 



Herbert J. Walberg 
University of Illinois at Chicago 



Congress passed legislation in 1867 to create the U.S. Office of 
Education which was chiefly to collect statistics with a view toward 
improvi*.^. education in the Nation. Today it Is increasingly apparent that 
accurate, comprehensive data are necessary for raising educational 
productivity and helping to increase the quality of our national life. 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is and should be 
a major informational vehicle for accomplishing these purposes. Sometime5 
called "the Nation's Report Card," NAEP was created in 1969 to obtain 
dependable data on the status and trends of achievement in a uniform, 
scientific manner. Today NAEP remains the only regularly conducted 
national survey of achievement at the elementary, middle and high school 
levels (young adults have also been sampled). Unlike the longitudinal 
projects High School and Beyond and NELS-88 that follow the same students 
longitudinally over time, NAEP is a periodic series of cross -sectional 
surveys of the succe.ssive groups of the students of the same age. 

The subjBct areas assessed most often include reading, writing, 
maJ lematics, science, and social studies, although citizenship, computers, 
literature, art, music, and career development are also assessed. As of 
1988, NAEP had tested about 1.3 million young Americans- -making it one of 
the largest social surveys ever conducted and the costliest, most 
comprehensive, and long-standing educational survey in the U.S. and perhaps 
the world. 

NAEP is designed with advice by teachers, subject-matter experts, and 
citizens with a variety of points jf view and representing variou.s 
constituencies. By a process of consensus, they suggest the design 
objectives for ..le subject areas and specify general goals that students 
should achieve by the three ages usually tested. 9, 13, and 17, and now 
grades 3, 7, and 11. After review and A.evision, these specifications are 
turned over to item writers, who develop questir and other exercises 
appropriate to the objectives. 

The items are reviewed for appropriateness and , ible bias, then 
field tested, revi;^ed, and administered to .stratified, multi-stage 
probability .samples. The resulting data are analyzed in various ways and 
then disseminated. The general purpose of NAEP is to provide information 
that will help educators, legislators, and others to improve education. 

This paper discusses NAEP evolution and several future prospects for 
accomplishing its long-term general purpose. It draws not only on the 
national discussion f assessment ind educational refom but also my 
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experiences analyzing NAEP data; sitting on coni'ultative panels for both 
NAEP contractors; advising educational authorities in State and Federal 
Government, and foreign ministries of education; and serving on technical 
and policy groups for the International Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement and the Organization for Economic and Cooperative 
Developmt^nt . 

A Retrospective on NA EP 

At the 1967 meetings of the American Educational Researc^i Association 
(AER\), we first heard some of the early arguments about whether or not we 
shou'^d have a national assessment, and, if so, about how it should be 
designed. Harvard dean of education Theodore Sizer had awakened my 
interest in the topic; he spoke actively ana eloquently for the 
assessment. Apparently, how.'iver, several professional education 
associations and State authorities resisted the idea because they feared 
that schools and States would be identified. A concession was made that 
only broad regions and subgroups of students would be compared, and the 
emphasis would be on changes over time. fhe situation, of course, is far 
different today since a large number of governors, legislators, and 
interested citizens want to study specific comparisons of States and to 
evaluate the reforms made in this period of extraordinary ferment. 

In the 1970s, iJAEP began t*^ wXtend its scholarly usefulness 
significantly when ti.e National Science Foundation explored with several 
scholars the idea of u^ing NALr science data for "secondary" studies going 
beyond trend analyses. The University of Illinois at Chicago was awarded a 
grant with subcortract.r to two other universities and to the Education 
Commission of the Spates that conducted NAEP at the time. The project 
converted the massive NAEP data files to a uniform format with control 
statements for the Statistical Package for the Social ' ciences that would 
make it easier for "secondary" or non-NAEP investigators to analyze the 
data. The project also prod- iced sample analyses, and tiained a group of 
other secondary users from about twenty universities and research 
agencies . 

This grant resulted in a number ol publications and an active special 
interest group of secondary dnalysts of NAEP data within the American 
Educational Research Association. NkEP analysts fall into three classes: 
subject matter specialists who determine how students perform on individual 
items and clusters as related to ' 'irriculum policy; psychometrists 
interested in item response pattti^ns; and researchers such as myself who 
try to determine what home, school, and other conditions students appear 
optimal for educational achievement sc as to suggest possible changes in 
educational policies and practices. Tue N^.EP contractor, Fduc "ional 
Testing Service, has reported item results and scores by regii^n and types 
of students, and has recently begun some causal analyses to suggest 
policies . 

In my view, NAEP has extended its utility considerably by enabling 
secondary users to purchase data tapes at low cost and to analyze the 
immense bank of data that has accumulated. I have been glad to see this at 
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first hand both as a long-standing analyst of NAEP data and as an advisor 
to the former and present contractors, Educational Commission of the States 
and to Educational Testing Service. At little extra monetary cost and 
human time, many opinion and "background" items on home, class, and school 
characteristics and conditions are now given to students, teacners, and 
principals. 

Such items need not be given to entire samples but only random 
fractions of sr.udents taking the achievement tests. They allow us to study 
how educational conditions and practices, as well as test scores, are 
changing over time. Analyses of such items are in the tradition of the 
General Social Survey conducted by the National Opinion Research Center 
that assesses public opinion. "Core items" are used in every survey to 
measure trends in opinion or conditions of enduring importance. 
"Piggy^back" items may be added temporarily for one or more surveys to 
detect important Jshort-term trends, or those of interest to particular 
analysts or project sponsors. In these ways, NAEP has become an even 
greater national asset by providing additional ^aluabl^ information 
efficiently since the cost of adding items is small relative to the fixed 
costs of administration, sampling, data collection, computer processing, 
and archiving. 

Causal Inference 

The opinion and background iteuiS of NAEP also allow a degree of causal 
inference. They may, for example, allow us to infer that leisure-time 
reading and homework enhance achievement, other things being equal, since 
students who engage in these activities achieve better than students alike 
in other respects who do not. Of course, causal directionality is 
uncertain sincr ^ for example, motivation may cause leisure reading, 
homeworx, and achieve ^3nt, and achievement itself may cause the other 
things, ev^n though attempts are made to control all the var-^ables in 
regression and other analyses. 

NAEP, of course, is ^ neric^ic survey of cohorts rather than a 
longitudinal study t^ at follows che same students over time. Longitudinal 
stvdips are better designed to detect variations in learning and other 
personal characceriscics during and after schooling attributable to 
educational practices anc? conditions. Experimental studies of smaller 
groups of students rr.ndomly assigned to conditions anc^ control groups may 
even be stronger indicators of the^j effects. 

Neither longitudinal studies nor experiments, however, are infallible: 
Some members of longitudinal studies refuse to participate or can no longer 
be located; and they may differ considerably from the original sample. 
Despite efforts to statistically control the alternative causal variables, 
analyses of longitw'lnal data may suggest spurious effects that cannot be 
completely ruled out- -no matter how much sociologists might hope. 
Experiments that psychologists preier yield stronger causal confidence 
since groups differ only in random assignment and the conditions are 
closely observed, but they may be criticized as studies of how people act 
under contrived conditions rather than in the real world. 
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For purposes of causal inference, NAEP can partly compensate for the 
wt aknesses of longitudinal surveys and experimentJ since it comes closes*" 
to estimating policies and conditions ir. the Nation richer than those 
encountered by samples remaining from longitudinal surveys and the small, 
idiosyncratic samples usually obtained in the usual small-scale, 
single-site experiments. Some effects such as student motivation, the 
ar-ount of instruction, its quality, homework, and the curriculum of the 
hofl!8 seem powerful enough to be detectable in longitudinal, cross- 
sectional, and experimental studies (Walberg, 19 '6). So each of these 
approaches has something to contribute- -not only in assessment but in 
suggesting improvements in practice. 

State. International, and Other Comparisons 

The original intentions of NAEP were to accumulate data that could be 
compared with future data to measure progress and to compare broad regions 
of the country and sub- classes of students st h as boys and girls, and 
members of various ethnic and social grours. These may be worthwhile, but 
they are far from telling us all we need to know and what might be gleaned 
from an upgraded NAEP. Of course, we want to know how the Nation is 
'progressing in achievement; but we are even more interested in knowing how 
it compares with the status and progress of other countries. Policymakers 
in education want to know why achievement has changed and how to raise it. 
Ir-f rnational cooperation on such matters is mutually beneficial since the 
generally larger variations among countries than within any particular 
country make causal effects more detectable. 

Even so, the U.S., like Australia, Canada, and West Germany, has no 
centralized ministry of education; it could be said that we have 50 or more 
ministries. If State policies led to increased science achievement in 
Vermont and decreased it in New Hampshire, we could detect neither the 
differences nor causes if the results were averaged by regions or the whole 
Nation. Some State governments are paying a greater share of the costs of 
education than previously, and they have initiated different reforms- -with 
more radical choice plars on line. Some very much went to know how schools 
compare within their States as well as how their State averages compare 
with those of other States. The States can learn from one another's 
experience, and so can the Nation as a whole. 

Tlie new demand for results and their measurement, of course, began with 
A Nation at Risk , the report of the federally- appointed National Commission 
for Excellence in Education and the several dozen other reform reports that 
followed it. The National Commission pointed out the poor performance of 
U.S. students by international standards and the potential contributions of 
education to national prosperity and welfare. As a result of the reform 
reports, considerably more money was spent on education and many reforms 
were made; but it does not seem clear that education is yet as efficient as 
it should be, and that funds are wisely spent. 

If anything, it seems likely that there will be greater de'^ands for 
information and reforms. At the request of President Ronald Rea^ m. for 
example. Secretary of Education William Bennett issued a 5-ye^r tollowup 
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on the National Commission report in the spring of 1988. H"s evaluation of 
education focused public attention on what else should be achieved in the 
Nation's schools. Data released on science achievement in March, 1988 by 
the International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(TEA) and the National Science Foundation again showed comparatively poor 
U.S. achievement and rankings near the bottom of affluent countries and 
rivaled by several developing countries. 

Even more pointedly, the National *:o^ernors' Association (NGA, 1986) 
issued the bluntly titled A Time for Results which calls for higher 
achievement and deeper and wider reforms. Some recommendations in their 
report on achievement comparisons, school- site management, parental 
involvement, governance, diversity, magnet schools, and choic* of 
attendance were not widely considered a decad' igo; but are now being 
enacted in many districts and States. In Result In Education. 1987 . the 
NGA called for indicators that reflect State educational goals; measure 
higher-level skills demanded by society; and meet the infonnation needs of 
educators, policymakers, and the public. In addition, the Council of Chief 
State School Officers voted to compile State indica*:ors including 
achievement. 

At one time, failu7e rates on the Selective Service Examinations for 
the military draft were available by State. The State failure rates ranged 
widely from less than 1 percent in Minnesota to about 35 percent in one 
Southern State, and they were related to various educational conditions 
(Waiberg, 1979). In recent years. Wall Charts have been issued showing 
average student performance on the Scholastic Achievement Test and the 
American College Test and other educational indicators. Since these tests 
have been taken by selective, non-random, and varying fractions of age 
groups within States and across time, they are less desirable as indicators 
than NAEP scores. But widespread publicity and comments about State and 
international achievement show the enormous public and professional 
interest in comparisons. 

The prospect of better State comparisons, as well as school and 
international comparisons, comes at the right time. NAEP can help fulfill 
this important national interest as suggested in the Alexander -James report 
of the National Academy of Education. But it might also accomplish several 
less obvious purposes in the long range. Consider several possibilities: 

NAEP by Tailored Testing 

NAEP might change this century's convention of giving each child v/ithin 
a class or grade the same test which is similar to old-fashioned "batch 
processing" in industry. A far more efficient and time-saving approach is 
"tailored-testing" (see Carroll, 1982) which flexibly adapts test items to 
students over great ranges of ability. 

For several decades, it has been possible both in principle and in 
practice to program computers to assign the most discriminating items to 
each student, based upon her or his prif^r responses during the testing 
session. In fact, the idea goes back to the origins of mental testing: 
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Alfred Blnet, of course, administered intelligence test items of a given 
difficulty to children depending on how well they did on the first few 
items tried (Carroll, 1982). As few as ten such tailored items c ^ yield 
scores as reliable as many more batched items suited to the average 
student. Alternatively, an hour or two of tailored items might yield 
accurate individual assessments not in one subject but in all the major 
subjects of the standard curriculum. Or, in the same time, such items 
could provide highly detailed assessments of skills in a single discipline, 
for example, word choice, grammar, spelling, and punctuation in written 
composition. Fro>a such results, tailored instruction could avoid teaching 
what students already know and what they are yet incapable of learning 
until they meet prerequisite skills. 

The increased efficiency in time use and the computer's capacity to 
record large amounts of information make it feasible to monitor individual 
student progress more frequently, accurately, and comprehensively. With a 
thorough, continuing assessment of what each student needs to learn, it 
should become equally feasible to provide compi .r-adapted or tailored 
instruction. Such instruction is by no means a panacea, but It is among 
those educational methods that provide moderately superior achievement; and 
it has the further advantage of saving students' study time (Walberg, 
1986). It can be expected that computer costs will continue to fall, while 
software increases in sophistication and interest. 

NAEP bv Modem 

NAEF itself could in a decade or two be done by computer hookups and 
this possibility seems worth exploration. In principle, it would be 
feasible to conduct sample surveys of districts, schools, and students 
directly by computers. Students, for example, could rapidly complete 
tailored tests and questionnaires by terminal and modem. In compensation, 
students and schools could receive an instant report on the results. Now, 
of course, they receive nothing, except perhaps a newspaper report a year 
later if they chance to come across it. The further advantage of a 
national hock up is the speed at which surveys and tests can be completed. 
The time-consuming steps of printing tests and questionnaires, mailing, 
scanning and screening data, and the like could be skipped. Even analyses 
could be automated, and produced at electronic speed. 

Like national polls of 1,500 respondents that provide reasonably 
accurate estimates of public opinion in the Nation, direct sampling by 
telephone controlled by computer might make NAEP fast and cheap. Quarterly 
or even monthly survey reports on important output measures could be made 
routine as they are in commerce and industry. Local, State or national 
assessments of special topics might be commissioned and completed in less 
than a month. In principle, we would not have to wait a year for the 
Kappan's Gallup poll on education, several years for cycles of the present 
National Assessment nor as much as a decade between 'nternational 
comparisons. We cannot follow the rapid reforms in the States if the 
information is obsolete before it is processed. 
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Federal St&tlstics 



Federal Government spending on education statistics is small by several 
standards. In school year 1982-83, for example, spending on public 
elementary and secondary schools in the U.S. by Federal, State, and local 
government was respectively $56, 52, and 8 billion, which totals $116 
billion, or 4.5 percent of the $2.6 trillion national income (Indicators, 
1985, p. 22). If the Federal Government spent $100 million on better 
educational statistics, it would amount to less than one-tenth of one 
percent of total educational spending on public schools and might increase 
efficiency by many billions. 

Given U.S. Government spending of $1.4 billion on statistics (Alonso 
and Starr, 1985, 1?3), education's 4.5 percent sha^e (ba^:ed on the public 
school percent of national incou^e) would be $63 million, in contrast to 
$8.7 million in current spending by the National Center for Education 
Statistics. Higher spending on research should yield better statistics and 
make the "education industry" more comparable to agriculture, medicine, and 
various industries that base practice upon productivity comparisons. 

Conclusion 

Tie present seems a tirae for greet opportunity in educational reform 
and research in education. Agriculture, engineering, and medicine made 
great strides in improving human welfare as doubts arose about traditional, 
natural, and mystical practices, as the widened measurement of results 
intensified, as experimental findings were synthesized, and as their 
theoretical and practical implications were coordinated and vigorously 
implemented aad evaluated. 

Education is no less open to humanistic and scientific inquiry and no 
lower in priority siace half the workers in modern nations are in knowledge 
industries, and the value of investments in people is now more apparent 
than ever (Walberg, 1983). Although it is possible to find fault with 
federal statistics on education, the last decade or two has been a period 
of quiet but significant accoraplishments; and larger amounts of valuable 
data are being accumulated, a.^d puc to good use by policymakers. More is 
to come. 

NAEP has become a national asset. It ca' serve as a sturdy benchmark 
for our accomplishments and failures at reform; and policymakers need to 
know about both. The technical problems raised by expansion of NAEP to 
provide State estimates are well within current technology. 

A State- level NAEP can be iccomplished at reasonable cost, using 
existing technology, in a way that assures the preservation of national 
trend estimates. NAEP can also provide 'iter sticks" or links for the 
Stv^tes to make district and school comparisons within States. NAEP can be 
also made mor2 useful by other means in the longer riinge by modernizing its 
technology, although extreme caution is required since NAEP's main value is 
0 provide benchmarks and indicate trends. 
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The reading anomaly hardly implies that national and State assessments 
are unmanageable. It appears that the prtsent NAEP contractor may have 
made too many well-inteiitioned procedural changes too quickly; but, as 
pointed out by Jeanne Chall and others, actual declines cannot be ruled 
out. Studies now underway should help to resolve the question of how much 
of the observed reading decline from 1984 to 1986 reflected procedural and 
actual changes. Anomalies and other uncertainties can be minimized or 
avoided, as suggested by the committee, by carrying out new procedures only 
for very 5:trong reasons, and exploring them sparingly and simultaneously 
with the old procedures to test their efficacy before substantially 
couimitting NAEP and risking its main values. 

In my opinion, nonetheless, neither NAEP nor the testing profession in 
general can afford to slacken efforts to innovate and implement superior 
technologies. Indeed, as discussed above, ther may be as much need for 
testing reform as changes in other educational practices. Calibrated 
"meter sticks" for test equating, for example, would facilitate comparisons 
across time and place; these would simplify scientific studies and al^o 
provide more comparable and comprehensible information to the public. 
Tailored testing can save immense '^mounts of student time and yield more 
accurate results. In principle and to some extent in practice, 
computer- assisted testing including telephone hookups can cut time for 
testing feedback to students, teachers, and policymakers by as much as 90 
percent or more; and the value of such information is proportional to its 
speed. The testing profession, moreover, can cont! ibute much n.ore to the 
Nation' s need for increased achievement by coordinating tests more directly 
with curriculum and Instruction. 

NAEP should not be jeopardized by unproven techniques, as explained 
above. But neither should we divorce it from technical progress. NAEP, 
for example, has already greatly added to its utility by cautiously and 
unobtrusively adding "background" items on educational practices and 
conditions. This addition has allowed many useful policy analyses by NAEP 
staff and outside researchers. 

Although NAEP's main effort and most of its resources should go into 
proven methods that worked well in the past, NAEP might selectively lead or 
be used in the development of innovations and new technologies . These 
efforts need not be carried out by NAEP itself. Rather State and local 
educational specialists, as well as independent investigators are carrying 
out many of the newer testing practices even now, and they can make good 
use of the valuable collection of NAEP items and statistical information on 
them. In these ways and by increased cooperation, the testing profession 
through NAEP and other projects can contribute much to meeting the 
challenge of increasing what our students learn. 
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Could the Decline Bs Real? 
Recent Trends in Reading Instruction and Support in the U.S.* 



Jeanne S. Chall 
Harvard University 

The purpose of this paper is to pr**5ftnt evidence on the probability 
that the declines in the NAEP 1986 re ding scores are real and not 
primarily an anomaly. I will do so through an analysis of the trends in 
NAEP reading test scores from 1971 to 1986. I will further relate the NAEP 
reading scores to the reading instructional practices and to the resources 
available to eac*^ cohort prior to the time it was tested. 

Before analyzing the reading score trends from NAEP, it is well to 
present briefly what 's known about the influence of the school, home and 
community on reading achievement. 

Influence on Reading Achievement 

1. Reading instruction, including textbooks, and reading resources in 
the school, home and community have significant effects on readiag 
achievement. (See, for example, Chall, 1986a and 1987; Chall & Snow, 1982 
and 1988; Coleman, Campbell, Ho' rtland. Mood, Weinfeld, & York, 
1966; R.L. Thorndike, 1973.) 

Some school factors have significant effects on students of all ages 
and grades wliile many seem to be important at early or later stages of 
reading development. For example, the research over the past 70 years has 
found that direct instruction ard practice of word recognition and phonics 
in grades 1 and 2 (and later for older students still reading at these 

rly levels) produces better achievement in word recognition and 
*.->mprehension. This advantage is cumulative and tends to be found in the 
scores in later grades (Chall, 1967 and 1983a; Williams, 1986; Perfetti, 
1985; Anderson, Hiebert, Scott, & Wilkinson, 1985, What Works . 1986; 
Bennett, 1986). Similarly, the direct teaching of reading comprehension 
strategies and word meanings has significant effects at the intermediate 
grades and higher, when the basic word recognition and decoding skills are 
mastered, and when the reading materials go beyond the familiar and known, 
contain specialized and abstract words, and the texrs require critical 
Comprehension strategies (Gray & Holmes, 1938; E.L. Thorndike, 1917; Chall 
& Snow, 1982 and 1988). 

2. Reading changes in characteristic ways as it develops- -from its 
beginnings (and prebeginnings) to more advanced levels (Chall, 1979 and 



* I wish to tiiank Edward Haertel for his helpful critical comirents and 
detailed informative charts on the probable trends in the 1971 to 1986 
NAEP reading scores, and Mary Curtis and Sue Conrad for their reactions 
to an earlier draft. 
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if reading is divided into levels or stages, a major break seems to 
come at about grade 4. Pre-grade 4 reading rarely goes beyond the language 
and knowledge that the reader has through listening, direct experience and 
TV. Reading beyond grade 4 generally deals with texts that go beyond what 
is already known- -texts that are ever more complicated, literary, abstract 
and technical. And these cexts require of the reader more world knowledge, 
ever more sophisticated language and cognitive ^'bilities to engage in the 
interpretations and critical reactions required. Materials of Ath grade 
level and beyond are more difficult in content, in linguistic complexities, 
and in cognitive demands. 

Reading at the earlier l^^vels (approximately Ist through 3rd grade 
reading levels) requires proficiency in word recognition, decoding and 
fluency. If the reader's native language is English, it requires 
relatively little "stretching" of linguistic and cognitive abilities. 
Beginning with the intermediate reading levels (approximat.cl ,r 4th gr^de 
reading level and beyond), the challenge becomes primarily linguistic and 
cognitive. However, without the fluent recognition of words, linguistic 
and cognitive skills caniot function in reading comprehension (Perfetti, 
1985; Anderson, Hiebart, 3cott, & Wilkinson, 1985; Williams, 1986; LaBerge 
& Scmuels, 1975) . 

3. These stages or levels are generally cumulative and continuous. If 
word recognition lags behind, comprehension will lag behind, even though 
the meanings of the words are known and the ideas are understood when 
heard. Accurate and automatic recognition of words is necessary for 
efficient reading and comprehension. Thus, instruction that focuses on the 
developmental changes in the re/^ding process will be more effective, other 
things remaining aqual. (LaBerge & Samuels, 1976; Chall, 1983b; Perfetti, 
1985). 

4. Compensatory education and remedial services for children at risk 
and for those who are having difficulty will improve reading achievement 
(L.C. Smith, 1979; Kraus, 1973). The earlier children are given the 
remedial help that they need, the more effective it is. 

Among other school and teacher factors having significant effects are: 
teacher excellence, time on task, optimal difficulty level of materials of 
instruction, frequent assessment to guide instruct iDn (Chall, 1986a). 

5. Home and co"imunity factors have long been recognized as 
contributing to reading achievement. In recent times, the Coleman report 
(1966) and the lEA Inte rnational Study of Reading Comprehension (R.L. 
Thorndike, 1973) have focused on family background as the major factor in 
reading achievement. 

6. Among home and community factors related to reading achievement 
are: reading materials in the home (the more, the better); television (the 
less, the better); education of parents (the more, the better); and 
homework (the more, the oetter) (see ^''AEP, 1985). 
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Thte Relation Bet ween NAEP Scores and Changes in Scnool and Home Influences 



In the remaining part of this paper, I will attempt to show how changes 
in school and home factors, such as those noted above, may have contributed 
to the increases and declines in the NAEP reading scores. Although my main 
concern is with the 1986 reading scores, I will also analyze the NAEP 
reading scores for 1971, 1980, and 1984. I do so because my earlier 
analyses of NAEP reading scares and the school and home factors to which 
students were exposed seemed to explain the increases and decreases among 
the different age groups, as well as the gains and losses over different 
time periods (Chall, 1983c, 1986a, and 1986b). 

I begin, first, with the school and home influence on reading for the 
different time periods. 

It should be realized that only the broadest factors in school, home 
and community influences could be considered for this essentially 
macroscopic analysis. Further, trends in the conceptualization of reading 
instruction and support for beginners receive major attention, since 
beginning reaHing affecti> not only achievement in the early grades but also 
in later grades (Chall, 1967 and 1983a). 

Prevailing Views and Practices in Reading Instruction: 1920 to the 
late 1960s 

From about 1920 to about the lato 1960s, the major focus in the 
teaching of reading, from the first grade on, was on "reading for meaning," 
i.e., on reading comprehension (Chall, 1967 and 1983a; Andeuon, Hiebert, 
Scott, & Wilkinson, 1985). The reading textbooks contained limited 
vocabularies and relatively little systematic instruction was given in 
phonics. (See Chall, 1967 and 1983a, for instruction during these decades 
based on basal readers and their accompanying teacher's manuals.) 

Views on Reading in the 1970s (from the late 1960s to the late 1.970s) 

During the 1970s (as well as the late 1960s), there was a change in 
most beginning reading programs. Although they still had children 
re'^ognize whole words (sight) and read for meaning in grade 1, there was an 
earlier and more systematic emphasis on phonics or decoding (Popp, 1975). 
As a result, the basal reader textbooks became harder, i.e., they contained 
more different words, grade for grade. The methods textbooks for teachers 
published in the 1970s also paid more attention to teaching phonics and 
decoding (Chall, 1983a). Formal reading instruction was also begun earlier 
than in the 1960s. Many schools started to teach reading in kindergarten. 

More resources seemed to be available for those at risk- -for 
disadvantaged urban preschoolers in Head "art, and school age children In 
Titl I (later Chapter 1). Children of all social levels with learning 
disabilities received remedial help under Federal Law 94-142. Sesame 
Street and The Jllectric ComPanv provided informal stimulation for learning 
to read in the home. 
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The emphasis on getting the beginner off to a good start was implicit 
also in the "basic skills" movement of the 1970s, which was concerned 
particularly with urban children who were not achieving academically. 
Somewhat later came the effective schools programs, which also focused on 
beginning reading. The overall reading emphasis of the 1970s could be 
characterized as giving children an early and strong beginning. 

NAEP's recent report confirms our characterization of reading in the 
1970s: "The decade of the 1970s in particular waj an era of emphasis on 
the 'basics'..." (Applebee, Langer, & Mullis, 1987, p. 35). 

Reading Views and Practices in the 1980s 

The late 1970s and 1980s saw another shift ir reading. Reading 
research, theories, and practices began to focus on reading comprehension, 
particularly higher-level comprehension processes. A parallel shift took 
place in the teaching of writing, with an emphasis on ths writing process 
and higher cognitive processes while writing (Applebee, Langer, & Mullis, 
1987). 

This broad characterization of reading in the 1980s is confirmed by 
Applebee, Langor, and Mullis (1988) who wrote: "Recommendations for good 
teaching include ... greater emphasis on comprehension strategies" (p. 5). 

It is hypothesized that these trends in reading instruction, 
particularly in the reading instruction and resources in the early grades, 
are related, at least in part, to the NAEP scores, especially to the scores 
for the 9-year-olds. 

Trends in NAEP Reading^ Scores 

NAEP Reading Scores for 1971 to 1980 

Table I, adapted from NAEP, presents the reading gains from 1971 to 
1980 for three age groups- -on literal comprehension, inferential 
comprehension » and reference skills. It contains, in addition, the year in 
which the different cohorts were in grade 1. 

From the table, we note that younger children, the 9-year-olds (4th 
graders), made the greater gains, more than the 13- and 17-year-olds. 

Why the differences? A likely hypothesis lies in the changes in 
reading instruction that began in the late 1960s and continued through the 
1970s- -changes characterized above and directed more to younger childret* 
than to older students. Thus, the 1980 4th graders benefited from an 
earlier start, from more and earlier phonics, harder basal readers grade 
fo^ grade, more home instruction and stimulation through Sesame Street and 
The Electric Company , more remedial help to those who needed it. Head 
Start, and Chapter 1. The significant gains of the 9-year-olds on all 
reading subtests in 1980, as compared to 1971, may be attributed, at least 
in part, to their stronger reading instruction- -reading instruction that 
'•matched their needs'- -as well as to their stronger reading environment. 
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Table I 



National Assessment of Educational Progress 
Gains in Reading Scores, 1971 - 1980 



Grade 4 



Grade 8 



Grade 12 



(Age 9) 



(Age 13) 



(Age 17) 



Total Reading 
Literal Comprehension 
Inferential Coiuprehension 
Reference Skills 



+3.9* 
+3.9* 
+3.5* 
+4.8* 



+0.8 
+1.6* 
-0.6 
+0.9 



-0.9 
-0.2 
-2.1* 
+0.8 



Grade 4 Scores 



Grade 8 Scores 



Grade 12 Scores 



1971 cohort, 
in Grade 1, 1967 

1980 cohort, 
in Grade 1, 1978 



1971 cohort, 
in Grade 1, 1963 

1980 cohort, 
in Graae 1, 1972 



1971 cohort, 
in Grade 1, 1958 

1980 cohort, 
in Grade 1, 1968 



Note. From NAEP, T^Cl. 



*Signifioant . 



From: Chall, J.S. (1983). Literacy: Trends and explanations. 
Educational Researcher . 12:9, 3-8. 



On the other hand, the 4th graders of 1971 were in 1st grade in 1967, 
before Sesame Street and The Electric Co&Panv and before the schools and 
textbooks changed toward earlier and stronger beginning reading programs 
(Ghall, 1983a). 

The grade 8 (age 13) gains in 1980 suggest significant influences from 
the cumulative effects of the stronger early reading programs and resources 
of the 1970s on literal comprehension (see Table I) . The lesser effects on 
inferential comprehen;=;ion are not surprising since it is influenced more by 
cognition than by reading skills. Since the 1980 8th grade cohort was in 
grade 1 about 1972, when some would have been exposed to stronger beginning 
reading programs and richer home reading environments, the improved scores 
in literal comprehension may reflect this stronger beginning. The 1971 8th 
grade cohort, on the other hand, was in grade 1 about 1963, when the 
beginning reading programs were not as strong. 

While the influence of beginning re^^ding programs on 12th graders' 
reading achievement would be weaker than for 4th and 8th graders, it is 
significant that both the 1971 and 1980 cohorts were in grade 1 before the 
1970s, a time of weaker beginning reading programs. 

NAEP Reading Trends: 1980 to 1984 

Table II presents NAEP scores for 1980 and 1984 (and also for 1986) for 
9-, 13- and 17-year-olds, and Table III presents the gains and a.osses for 
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each age. These are the scaled s'^cras from the respective assessments, 
taken from Table 2-1 in Beaton's report (1987) by Edv;ard Haertel. 
According to Haertel, the numbers in The Readinfg Report Card are slightly 
lower, but the pc terns are the same. 

According to the scaled scores in Tables II and III, the scores for the 
9-year-olds in 1984 leveled off, or tapered; the scores for ue 
13-year-olds declined somewhat, while *'he 17-year-olds seemed to have 
gained somewhat. 



TABLE II 



Trends in NAEP Reading Scores 
1980, 1984, 1986 







1980 




1984 




1986 


Age 


Scores 


YP2r in 
Grade 1 


Scores 


Yeai in 
Grade 1 


Scores 


Year in 
Grade 1 


y 


215 


(1975) 


213 


(1979) 


207 


(1981) 


13 


259 


(1971) 


258 


(1975) 


260 


(1977) 


17 


286 


(1967) 


289 


(1971) 


277 


(1973) 



TABLE III 

Gains and Losses at Same Ages 
from 1980 to 1984; 1984 to 1986 

Age 1980 to 1984 1984 to 1986 

9 -2 -6 

13 -1 +2 

17 +3 -12 



According to The Reading Report Card (NAEP, 1985), both ths 17- ard 
17-year-olds gained, with a tapering or leveling of the .eading scores for 
the 9-year-olds. In a cohort analysis based on date of birth. The Readin.?. 
Report Card concluded that the stronger scores of the 12- and 17-year-olds 
in 1984 could be attributed to their stronger scores when they were 9 years 
old. 
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Thus, the 1984 NAEP data onfirm the Importance of a strong beginning 
in reading- -not only for the 9-year-olds' scores, but for their scores when 
they reach ages 13 and 17. 

The NAEP scores from 1971, 1980 and 1984 tend also to give support t) a 
developmental, multipl'^- stage theory of reading, rather than a single-stage 
theory that was prevalent during the decades before the late 1960s and 
again since the middle 1970s. NAEP's data for 1980 and 1984 suggest the 
greater effectiveness of a stronger, bcoic skills emphasis for the younger 
children, which tends to show up at age 9 and later at ages 13 and 17. 

It is also possible that the growing concern for teaching the higher- 
level cognitive skills- begirning at grado 1, which began in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s, is responsible, at least in par'^ for the levv^ling of the 
1984 NAEP scores among the 9-year-olds. This is suggestr^d by a general 
movenient toward a g**eater emphasis on reading comprehension even in grades 
1 and 2, following the research emphasis on comprehension which started at 
about 1975 at the University of Illinois Center for the Study of Reading 
and at many other universities. Although the comprehension rese^^rch Vras 
generally conducted on students in 4th grade and above, the results were 
applied to grades as early as kindergarten and grade 1. Tne comprehension 
emphasis of the 1980s came also from the whole language movement, which 
focused on the linguistic and cognitive aspects of read ng, rig> t from the 
start, with little or no concern for accuracy of word recognition and 
phonics (F. Smith, 1979). 

Another hypothesis for the tapering of the age 9 scores is the decline 
in remedial services in schools nationally. With the various State laws 
cutting spending (e.g.. Proposition 2-1/2 in Massachusetts), the funds for 
special services in schools were cut. This included remedial reading 
services, with the exception perhaps of federal funds for children with 
learning disabilities under PL 94-142. Thus only those children with 
severe reading problems received the help they neeaed. ihose with milder 
problems were not given the help and were thus negatively affected. 

In summary, the tapering ot the 1984 scores for the 9-year-olds seems 
to reflect a return to an emphasis on reading comprehension for >^eginners 
as well as for more mature readers, with a decline in teaching word 
recognition and d coding and a lessening of resource.*; for reading. The 
gains of the 13- and 17-year-olds could be attribu*:ed to their initiatic . 
into reading during the 1970s when beginning reaH-^ ^ instruction was 
stronger, with a greater emphasis on word recognition and decoding. 

NAEP Reading Trends: 1984 to 1Q86 

The 1986 scores, as compared to the 198£*, present a somewhat different 
picture. The declines for ages 9 and 17 are greater (about one -half year 
for 9-year-olds and one year for the 17-year-olds) than during any of the 
earlier testing periods, which covered longer durations. Further, no 
appreciable change was found in the scores for the 13-year-olds. (See 
Tables II and III.) 
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The position taken by most members of the Technical Review Panel is 
that the magnitude of the 1986 decline over the 1984 scores is due mainly 
to anomalies inadvertently introduced in the testing procedures. While it 
is possible that methodological and proced' ral anomalies may account for 
the great«^r magnitude of the 1986 declines, I propose that the trends in 
the declines suggest that they may be real, particularly the decline in the 
scores of the 9-year-olds. Indeed, the 1986 decline among the 9-year-olds 
seems to continue the leveling trend begun in 1984. Similar to the 
9-year-oidc of 1984, the 1986 9-year-olds learned to read when the 
beginning reading progra'ns placed less emphasis on word recogn-'icn and 
decoding and a greater emphasis on reading comprehension and higher 
cognitive processes. Meyer, Hastings, and Linn (19S8) , for example, found 
that the 1986 1st grade basal reading program of a major publisher provided 
less instruction in phonics than in its 1978 edition. Similarly, Neill 
(1987) found that the teacher's manuals of the 198' and 1985 1st grade 
basw.1 readers devoted less space to teaching decoding and more to teaching 
comprehension and multiple meaning of words uhan those published in the 
1970s. 

Further support for the "realness" of the 1986 decline is gainc:d by 
examining the score distributions for 1986 as compared to 1984. Beaton 
(1987) notes that the 1986 distribution at age 9 shows a shift in scores, 
with a larger proportion of students scoring at a very low level. This 
would suggest that the instructional shift in the 1980s to a stronger 
emphasis on comprehension for beginning raaders was even less effective for 
the lower than the average and higher achievers --thus confirming the 
research of the past 70 years (Chall, 19*7 and 1983a). 

That the 13-year-olds' scores in 1986 did not decline from those in 
1984 is also consistent with the earlier NAEP trends- -gains made by 
9-year-olds tend to strengthen the scores of the same cohort at age 13. 
Since if:he 13-year-olds were in the 1st and 2nd grades in the late 1970s, 
which were characterized by a stronger emphasis on word recognition and 
phonics, they were more prepared to benefit from the emphasis on reading 
comprehension that they may have received when they were in the 
intermediate and upper elementary grades. While the stable scores for the 
13-year-olds tend to support the "realness" hypothtsis, they do not seem to 
support the anomaly hypothesis since no evidence has come forth that the 
changes in procedures and methods of testing were different for the 13- as 
compared to the 9- and 17-year-olds. 

The 1-year drop, the highest in magnitude, for the 17 -year-olds seems 
to be the only one that does not fit the "realness" hypothesis. An 
explanation based mainly on the beneficial effects of stronger beginnings 
does not seem to hold. Since the 1986 17 -year-olds cohort was in the 
primary grades during the 1970s, as was the 1984 cohort, the expectation 
would be for a gain as in 1984. 

Were there other factors that might ha^ contributed to the loss, 
besides the changes in procedures? I propose, as a possibility, the 
publication and wide influence of A Nation at Risk (1983) and the other 
"reform reports," published around 1983 and 1984. Essentially, the reports 
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concluded that high school students' achievement was inadequate for aii 
information/technology age and that steps mus. be taken to improve 
achievement through higher standards and curriculum requirements, more 
difficult textbooks, and a greater emphasis on the higher mental 
processed. Th.e reports generally gave little attention to the achievement 
of students v;ho were already having difficulty meeting the lower 
standards. Some of the reports suggested remedial instruction for the 
lowest achievers, but it is questionable if much was provided. (See Chail 
& Davidson, 1984. ) 

It is reasonable to expect :hat the higher standards and increasing 
difficulty of the curriculum wcjld be of benefit more to students in the 
upper rather than the lower hfflf in achievement. Since the lower half was 
already struggling to meet tha lo^er standards, raising standards might 
have made it even more difficult for them to achieve, unless additional 
help was provided. Thus, ♦.he calls for school reform that wore meant to 
help all to achieve better might have ironically contributed to declines in 
the achievement of the lower achieving students. 

That this might have occurred is suggested by the changes i . the 
frequency distributions of the 1986 NAEP scores. The curve for 1986 
17-year-olds is flatter than for 1984. While the 1986 distribution had 
more high scorers than the 1984, it had an even greater number of low 
scores (Beaton, 1987). Thus, the 198S score decline among 17-year-olds may 
be a phenomenon that occurred mainly among the lowest achievers . This is 
reasonable when placed in the educational context of the rising standards 
and expectations for high school students from 1983 on, with instruction 
geared less and less to the needs of the low achievers. The reform reports 
were noc alone in their focus on the "higher" cognitive processes for all 
students. During the 1980s reading conferences and reading journals also 
focused on reading comprehension and the higher thought processes in 
readiikg. There was a decline in conference presentations and journal 
articiet. on early reading, as if this problem had been solved (Neil, 
1988). NAEP. from its first reading assessment in 1971 to the present, has 
placed first emphasis on comprehension strategies. Further, NAEP's testing 
begins with age 9 and includes only various types of reading comprehension. 
Thus, it is difficult even at this early age to sort out the "basic skills" 
from the higher cognitive processes. The growing consensus among reading 
specialists that more of the higher readinp, comprehension processes needs 
to be assessed and taught may have added further to the mismatch of the 
reading instruction for the low,3r half of high school students, who may 
still lack basic skills. 

Hence the hypothesis "^or the 1986 score decline of the 17-year-olds is 
similar to the hypothesis for the 198o >iecline among 9-year-olds- -a 
mismatch in instruction in light of studtnt needs. The hig^her curriculum 
demands and expectations, without the needed remedial supports, were 
probably less effective for the younger students and for the lower - 
achieving older students. 

Influences from out-of -school factors seem also to have been building 
up to produce lower scores in 1986. There was a decline in the support of 
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libraries (Center for Education Statistics, 1987), and an increase in the 
time spent viewing TV, particularly among the poorer readers (NAEP, 1985). 

There was also a question of the positive effects of "higher- level 
thintvxng" or "process" for writing as well as for reading. Applebee, 
Langer, and Mull"* (1987), in their analysis of the NAEP 1984 scores, 
wrote: "...more attention to the process of reading and writing [was] less 

clearly related to achievement Students who reported their teachers 

emphasized process-oriented approaches .. .wrote no better than those who 
reported little or no process instruction" (pp. 35-37). Similar trends 
were found for reading instruction wheie "increased use of such teaching 
approaches as having students answer their own questions about what they 
read, take notes, and learn how to fin/ the main ^dea of a paragraph were 
inconsistently and sometimes negatively related to reading proficiency" (p. 
37). 

The NAEP report on the 1986 scores. Who Reads Best? , gives further 
evidence that the higher cognitive emphases, while perhaps more effective 
for higher achieving students, may not be effective for younger and for 
older, lower achieving students. Applebee, Langer, and Mullis (1988) note 
that, when asked what "strategies students might adopt when they found that 
something was difficult to read...," there was "a shift in stratep;ies 
between the lower and upper grades." 

Among third grad^ students, for whom reading is a newer skill, the 
preferred strategy was to sound out the difficult parts (33 percent), 
follow i closely by asking for help (22 percent). By grade 11, 
students were more likely to rely on the meaning of the passage as a 
whole to help them through the hard parts, (p. 30) 

When the upper and lower quartiles were compared for each grade, fewer 
differences were found at grade 3- -"in both groups, sounding out words was 
the most: popular strategy" (Applebee, Langer, & Mullis, 1988, p. 31). The 
strater,ies of the. poorer readers we^e somewhat similar across the 
graies--with a slight increase in the proportion relying on rereading and 
context and a slight decrease in sounding out words. 

These obsf rvations , and many others throughout Who Reads Best? . tend to 
give confirmation to a dev lopmental theory of reading that emphasizes 
different aspects of reauxng at different stages of reading development, 
rather that to a single-stage theory that focuses, from the very start, on 
viewing and teaching reading as a higher- level cognitive process. 

Summary and Conclusions 

I have attempted to present evidence on the "reality" of the NAEP 1986 
reading score declines. While accepting the possibility that uh^ magnitude 
of the declines stems from the unanticipated consequences of the changes in 
procedures and methods followed in administering the 1986 tests, I have 
proposed that the reality of the declines cannot be overlooked, especially 
when one rela es them to changes in reading instruction and to available 
resources. When the NAEP reading scores for 1971, 1980, 1984 and 1986 are 
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viewed in relation to each other and in relation to the reading programs 
the various age groups were exposed to, one finds higher scoreL^ following 
strong beginning reading programs and strong reading supports. Losses are 
found when beginning reading is taught as a high-level cognitive process 
from the start, to 1st and 2nd grade children and to older students still 
on these beginning levels. There is also evidence that the better results 
from stronger reading programs in the primary grades contribute to higher 
scores among these cohorts when they are 13- and 17 -year -olds. However, 
later conditions in the school and community may have stronger effects. 

Generally, the probability that the 1?86 declines are real is supported 
by the historical analysis of the trends in scores and the trends in 
instruction and resources. If the declines reflect the less effective 
school practices, then "attention must be paid." 

The persistence of the low levels of reading proficiency among the 
17-year-olds in 1971, 1980, 1984 and 1986 is of great concern to all. 
According to the NAEP proficiency scale of 1984, only 39 percent of 
17-year-olds could read at an "adept level," a level permitting the reading 
of high school textbooks. Further, less than 20 percent of the urban 
disadvantaged and 16 percent of black students could do so. This mismatch 
of reading abilities of the vast majority of high school studsnts with the 
difficulty of their required texts in school and with general adult 
magazines like Time and Newsweek and a newspaper like the New York Times 
helps explain why so many find high school too difficult, irieievr.nt, or 
"boring," and choose to drop ovt. Indeed, the sharpest decline in reading 
achievement is among 17 -year- olds , who are dropping out of school in 
increasing numbers. Since the lowest achieving 17 -year-olds have probably 
left school before taking the NAEP in the 12th grade, the NAEP may already 
be an overestimate of the reading of 17 -year- olds in the U.S. The decline 
in the NAEP scorev"* for the 9-year-olds in 1986 is even more serious, 
however, for it foretells lower scores a\- af^^s 13 and 17. 

Another cause for concern with the 1986 NAEP reading scores is the 
change in the frequency distributions for all three age groups, 
particularly for ages 9 and 17. According to Beaton (1987, p. 36), the 
1986 assessment of reading produced more than twice as many 'low scorers' 
(students below a Basic Level of proficiency, about a 3rd grade level] as 
the 1984 assessment. 

The declines in scores among the lower achievers, in 1986 as compared 
to ?,984, adds further confirmation to the probability that the reading 
scores reflect, in psrt, the real achievement of the students, and that 
these low scores are related to the less effective instructional emphases 
and the decline in resources. 

Whether the above essentially macroscopic analysis will be confirmed by 
more detailed, microscopic analyses is yet to be determined. My hope is 
that it will be taken seriously enough to be studied further. We are 
beginning such a study, which includes estimating the changes in children's 
reading textbooks, coordinated teacher's manuals, methods textbooks and 
materials in classrooms . 
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Although the probability of the "realness" of the 1986 NAEP scores may 
strike some as pessimistic, it can, I believe, lead to constructive 
outcomes. For essentially, the declines in the 1986 scores as well as the 
rise and fall of NAEP reading scores from 1971 to 1984 seem to show that 
what teachers teach and textbooks "cover," what families provide anc 
communities enhance, do make a difference --and these difference are 
reflected in scores on the NAEP, -nd they can be changed for the better. 
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The NAEP/ETS Report on the 1986 Reading Data Anomaly: 
A Technical Critique 

Larry V. Hedges 
University of Chicago 



The NAEP/ETS report on the 1985- 1?86 reading anomaly by Beaton et al, 
does a very credible job of proposing hypotheses about the causes of the 
anomaly and exploring the evidence that these causes might have produced 
the anomaly. This paper is a technical critique of that report. I will 
not attempt to recapitulaf* all of the arguments given in the NAEP/ETS 
report, but instead will for:us or the overall logic of the report, the 
technical adequacy of procedures used, the link between the technical 
findings and the conclusions, and avenues that NAEP staff were unable to 
pursue because of a lack of currently available data. 



Nature of the Reading Anomaly 

The results of the 1986 reading assessment are regarded as anomalous 
because the estimated readii:g proficiency scores at ages 9 and 17 are 
lower than those estimated by the 1984 report (while reading proficiency 
scores of 13-year-olds are slightly higher in 1986 than in 1984). Beaton 
et al. note that " le apparent declines in reading proficiency at age 9 
and especially at age 17 are so l/>rge during the 2 -year period that we 
doubt that actual changes of this magnitude would h£.ve been unnoticed by 
observers of American education" (page 1). The declines in scaled scores 
at ages 9 and 17 are about 3 percent of the 1984 values. Given that the 
standard error of these scaled score estimates is less than 1.1, these 
shifts ^ire highly statistically significant. If they reflect population 
values, these declines would represent an enormous ;hift in such a short 
period of time. The shift in scaled scores is 'nirrored by a decline of 
about 3.6 percent for 9 -year -olds and 3.3 percent for 17 -year- olds in 
overall percent correct on reading iteni^ and a sinilar decline in percent 
correct for embedded sets of reading trend items used in both the 1984 and 
1986 assessments. 



Changes in variability and distribution shape 

Although the Beaton et al. report primarily addresses the decline in 
means between 1984 and 1986, the change in dispersion is at least as 
striking. The standard deviation of ""3ading proficiency scores for 9- and 
13-year-olds increased by about 10 percent between 1984 and 1986, and the 
standard deviation of reading proficiency scores for 17-year-olds 
increased by 25 percent during this period. The change in distribution 
shape appears to be more complex than a simple change in variance. The 
upper tails ef the score distributions for 1984 and 1986 are quite 
similar, but the lower tails of the score distributions are heavier in 
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1986 than in 1984. This suggests a shift of score mass fro near the 
median of the distribution to th lower tail. If these changes reflect a 
shift in population values the^ would also have enormous educational 
significance. Consequently, both the shift in mer.n and in distribution 
shape appear to be anomalous and an adequate explanation for the anomaly 
must address both of these shifts. In particular, the explanation must 
involve effects that interact with level of attainment since the anomaly 
has apparently led to a change in distribution shape. 



General Criticisms of the Report 

I have four general criticisms of the assumptions that were made in 
both the choosing and interpreting analyses of the anomaly in the report 
by Beaton et al. The first assumption, as stated before, was that the 
anomalous means were of primary interest. This led to an almost exclusive 
focus on the decline in means, and changes in the shape of the 
distribution were largely ignored. Although the sampling design makes 
analyses of dispersion somewhat more difficult than analyses based on 
means, such analyses are crucial to a complete understanding of the 
anomaly. The recognition of requirement that a complete explanation for 
the anomaly must include effects that interact with level of attainment 
might have stimulated alternative explanations or helped to rule out 
otherr. 

The second assumption underlying the Beaton et al. report is that the 
anomaly is the result of a single effect. Each of the potential 
explanations for the anomaly was examined in turn to see whetner it alone 
could produce an effect large enough to account for the anomaly. If the 
probable effect was not large enough to completely account for the 
anomal , the explana*^' -^n was dismissed. This seems particularly dangerous 
because several of ::he potential explanations can account for substantial 
fractions of the observed change in means. That is, each could 
potentially produce a change in mean scores that would be considered large 
ia an absolute sense, albeit not as large as the anomaly. For example, 
the effect of a shift in modal grade of respondents in the 9 -year-old 
sample is esf'tiated as producing an effect that could be as large as 50 
percent of the observed anomaly. Surely this effect is worth noting 
because of its absolute magnitude and because it could well be a major 
contributor to the anomaly at the 9-year-old level. Given the many 
changes in the design, implementation, and analysis of the NAEP between 
1984 and 1986, it may be unrealistic to expect the anomaly to be the 
result of any single effect. It seems more likely that the anomaly may be 
the result of several causes. 

The third assumption is that the best measure of the sii:e of the 
anomaly is the comparison between the results in 1984 and those in 1986. 
The assertion is that 1986 results are anomalous because they differ from 
1984 results by more than would be expected based on trends from previous 
NAEP assessments or based on contemporary trends in other reading 
achievement data. The possibility remains that the 1986 reading changes 
were made in the 1984 assessment. Anomalous results during the 1984 
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assessment that were not previously detected could have contributed to the 
so-called 1936 reading anomaly. For example, the 17-year-old reading 
scores in 1984 were higher than expected. If the 1984 results were simply 
extrapolated from the 1971-1980 linear trend, more than 25 percent of the 
1986 anomaly would disappear. 

The Beaton et al, report considered the possibility that the 1984 
results were themselves ancmalous, but rejected it because anomalous 
results in 1984 could not by themselves hpve explained the apparent 1984 
to 1986 reading anomaly. It seems unwise to reject a priori the 
;}ossibility that anomalies in 1984 reading scores contributed to the 1986 
reading anomaly, particularly at aje 17, 

The fourth assumption was unstated but might be regarded as implied by 
the use of 95 percent confidence intervals fcr NAEP assessment results in 
Figure 2.1 of the Beaton et al. report. The ase of cros^ -sectional 
standard errors suggests (au least to less sophisticated readers) that a 
reasonable measure of the expected stochastic variation between years 
(i.e., the standard error of the difference between mean values at 
different assessments) is 



about equal. This is a potentially misleading assumption because there 
are many components of between (1984 and 1986) assessment variance that 
are not contained in cross -sectional standard deviations. In fact, the 
Beaton et al. report identifies several chang s in the respondents or in 
the assessment instrument that appear t-> be associated with effects that 
are larger than one cross -sectional standard error. 



The reporc by Beaton et al. considered seven general classes of 
potential explanations for the score decline: shifts in population, 
unrepresentativeness of sample, changes in the measuring instrument, 
changes in administrative procedures, failures of quality control, 
artifacts of sc iling, effects of a subset of items or of item response 
patten and artifacts of booklets and blocks. They also considered two 
miscell eous hjrpotheses concerning the effects of external events and the 
possibility that 1984 scores were unusually high. The examination of each 
of the hypotheses was designed to reveal if that hypothesis could by 
itself explain the decline in mean score between 1984 and 1986. 

Population and Sample Hypotheses 

The hjrpoizheses that populations have shifted or that the samples are 
non- representative are among the most obvious explanations for the 
anomaly, and they were investigated thoroughly. There seems little to 
believe that the anomaly was caused by errors in weighting procedures. 




or about 1.4 SE 
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if we assume that standard errors for both years are 
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Similarly, the fact that declines in percent correct occurred in virtually 
all demographic sab -groups provides convincing evidence that the anomaly 
was not primarily a result of a purely demographic shift in population 
sizes or response patterns. There were, however, hypotheses related to 
population and sample that appear to explain some portion of th' anomaly. 
These are discussed individually below: 

Date of the Data Collection . The 9- and 17-year-old samples were 
assessed earlier in 1986 than in 1984 and the 13-year-old sample was 
assessed later in 1986 than in 1984. The average difference between 1986 
and 1984 in date of assessment corresponded to -22 days for 9-year-olds, 
+4 days for 13-year-olds, and -18 days for 7-year-olds. It is 
interesting to note that these differences in date of assessment correlate 
.996 with the difference in percent correct (-3.6, +.8, and -3.3 
respectively) on the reading trend items for these three age groups. 
Beaton et al. conclude that these relatively small differences in date of 
testing have only a small effect on attainment ("at most one scale score 
point," page 33). However, the logic of their argument is at least 
debatable. First, their analysis is based on the idea that attainment is 
a function of age, not time in school. They obtained their estimate of 
effect by linear interpolation of 1984 NAEP results by regressing scale 
score on age. It is perhaps more reasonable to argue that growth in 
attainment is better modeled as a function of time in schorl and that the 
function is not linear. For example, there is some empirical evidence 
that attainment actually declines over the summer when students are out of 
school, and there is certainly anecdotal evidence that little increase in 
attainment occurs during the first and last few weeks of school and during 
the week just before winter and spring vacations. This suggests that not 
all school days are equal. Moreover, the particular school days that were 
experienced by the 1984 sample but not by the 1986 sample were likely "o 
be among the most productive in raising attainment. Thus linear 
interpolation over the entire year substantially underestimated the effect 
of difference in date of testing- -perhaps by 100 percent but probably by 
less than 200 percent. It seems unlikely that time of testing alone could 
account for the anomaly, but it might very well account for 2.0 to 2.5 
scale score poir^.s. 

Anothe/ possible effect of time of testing is noteworthy. If, as 
seems reasonable, the function relating time in school and attainment is 
different at different levels of attainment, the difference in date of 
testing could very well lead to a greater number of lover scoring 9- and 
17-year-olds in 1986 than in 1984. For example, if students with low 
attainment actually grew at a relatively faster rate in February and early 
March, then the fact that the 9- and 17-year-olds In 1986 assessment did 
not have this time in school would have differentially increased the 
number of low scorers. Although the NAEP program cannot directly provide 
information about rates of growth in attainment, such information from any 
source would be useful to help understand the effects of assessment 
schedules on expected scores and on diversity. 

Attributes of low scoring students . The analyses that investigated 
attributes of low scoring students provided rather convincing evidence 
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that the score decline for 17-year-olds was not restricted to one or a few 
demographic groups. The analysis designed to determine if a few schools 
are implicated in the score decline for 17-year-olds does not suggest any 
obvious pattern of concentration. It involves an examination of the 
frequency distributions of 1984 and of 1986 school level scores on the 
sample group of items. It is interesting to note, however, that the only 
intact set of items used to search for school effects (apparently the only 
set of items contained within the same block in both years) were contained 
in block R4. This is the same block that was identified subsequently as 
producing somewhat different perce»it correct (up to 5 percent different) 
depending on the position of block R4 within the booklet. The 
implications of the susceptibility of this booklet to context (within 
booklet) effects substantially limits the school effects study or vice 
versa . 

The study of school effects was also limited in that it did not 
address the issue of within-school variation in scores. Variations across 
schools in administrative procedures could have resulted in different 
within-school variance components. A more thorough analysis of variance 
components would have been useful in understanding the contribution of 
variations in administrative procedures to the anomaly. 

Measuring Instrument Hypotheses 

Although the changes suggested by the reading anomaly would be very large 
if there were population changes, they do not reflect particularly large 
changes in the individual level performance. For example, the change of 
3.3 in percent correct for the 39 reading trend items at the 17 -year-old 
level corresponds to each student answering approximately 1.25 fewer items 
correct in 1986 than in 1984, and the change of 3.6 in percent correct for 
the 30 reading trend items at the 9 -year -old level corresponds to only 
1.08 items. Such small effects might plausibly be the result of the 
several changes in format and administration of the assessment instrument. 
Unfortunately, very little empirical evidence is presented to help assess 
the magnitude of the effects of such changes on assessment results. In 
the absence of such information one can only speculate, as I have done 
below. (Note here I would like to add something from studies of similar 
effects . ) 

B ooklet Format and Scoring . Two changes in booklet format and scoring 
seem particularly suspicious. The 1986 assessment used "fill in the oval" 
format for responses and machine scoring, while the 1984 assessment used 
"circle the letter" format and key entry of responses Since the new 
response format and scoring method are in some ways more demanding and 
less forgiving of errors in procedure, it seems plausible that these 
changes might lead to a smaller proportion of responses coded as correct. 
This may explain part or all of the score decline In the 9- and 17 -year- 
old samples. It does not seem reasonable that such effects might be more 
pronounced among students with low attainment, which might help to explain 
the larger number of low- scoring students in 1986. Although differences 
in booklet format and scoring are likely to be contT'ibutors to the 
anomaly, it is puzzling that no large differences appear at age 13, where 
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the same f^^iAat and scoring 'vre use. . There is some indication, hov;ever 
(see Table 1), that positive affects of oth r artifacts (e.g., chan./.ng 
patterns of nonresponse and fcalirg) could be masking a negative ef act ^f 
format and scoring The experiments embedded in the 1938 assessment 
designed to investigate format and scoring will provide estimates of these 
effects. 

Administrative Chanja^e Hvpothesii; 

Administrative changes between 1984 and 1986 might al -lo have been 
responsible for part of anomaly, but there is no empirical evidence 
about the magi itude of the effects that might have resulted from 
administrative changes. Moreover, although some of the changes ^pply only 
to 17-year-olds, none apply only to 9- and IT-year-clds and, thf,refo>-e, 
none would explain why the score«5 of 9-year-olds decreased but those of 
13-year- oldt did not. There appears, however, to be several other 
possible explanations for the anomaly at age 9 (see Tab^i? 1). The 
increase from 20 to 35 of the average number of indi-v ^s assessed in 
each session may have contributed to the anomaly for 17-year-olds. 
Similarly, the introduction to the 17-year-old students of up to 5 
teachers during the assesi^mcut session may have cortributed to the 
decline. Either of these effects might plausibly had a greater effect on 
^3w-sroring studr-* , but t^.ere is no clc^r evidence to this effect. 

Quality Control Hypotheses 

The anomaly corresponds to only a few percent and consequently even a 
source with a small rate of errors could contribute a substantial 
proportion of the total anomalj . T.ie stud'.es of quality c^^ntrol suggest 
that the data entry process v-^s very accurate. The estimated en or rate 
would contribute very little to the anomaly. However, a large sample is 
necessary to convincingly £»earch for small effects. It Is possible 
(although it seems unlikely) that there are clusters of booklets v a 
higher error rates than those uncovered in the studies of quality 
control. For example, among the 2.3 percent of the damaged or irregular 
student booklets that were keyed by band it night have bean desirable to 
select a sample of booklets stratified by keypunchcr (rather than a simple 
random sample) to assure that there were not important differences across 
keypunchers in accuracy. 

Scaling Hypotheses 

Becaus** NAEP uses a complex scaling procedure, the possibilicy that 
the anomal> was an artifact of scaling procedures was investigated. The 
Fcalin^ hypothesis is partially disconf ircied by the raw data (percent 
correct) on the sets of reading trend items that were identical in both 
the 1984 and the 1986 assessments. The fact that there was a decline in 
percent correct both overall and for reading trend items in the 9- and 
17 -year-old samples that roughly corresponds to th^.t of scale scores 
sugg:*sts that scaling alone cannot explain the anomaly. Usinf an 
approximate group i^^vel IRT model (Mislevy, 1983) and makint, certain 
simplifying assumptions, Beaton et al. estimated froip the mean percent of 
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correct responses the change in scaled score between 1984 and 1986, In 
each the estimated changes were smaller in absolute magnitude tha the 
changes computed using the usual scaling method, but in no case was the 
difference between the two scaling methods greater th?n 2 scale score 
poirtts. This analysis confirms that the anomaly is not an artifact of the 
scaling process, although the scaling process may have tended to magnify a 
rea'^ difference in raw scores. 

Item Level Hypotheses 

The NAEP data collection recognizes five different types of responses 
lor each item: correct answers, incorrect answers, "I don'c know" (IDK), 
omits (whon a student responds to an icem lat^r In the block), and not 
reached. Because IDK and omit responses are treated differently in 
scaling than in computing percent correct for each Item, changing pacterns 
of these nonresponses over time can have effects on the scores estimated 
in the assessment. This is because changing response patterns (or 
nonresponse patterns) actually imply changes in the population providing 
data for the scoring pj.'ocess. Consequently, changes in patterns of 
responses could lead to both artificial changes in mean assessment scores 
and to changes in distribution shape. 

The Beaton et al. analysis of the nonrespor.ss patterns in 1984 and n 
1986 suggests that changing patterns of nonresponse could be responsible 
for a par^ of the anomaly. Using Mislevy's group level IRT approximation, 
if the 17-year-olds in 1986 had exhibited the same pattern ox nonresponse 
as those in 1984, the difference would bf.v oeen reduced by about 20 
percent or 2 scale points. Similar calculations for the 9-year-olds 
suggest that changin^; patterns of nonresponse could account for about 33 
percent of the decline (about 2 scale score points). Calculations for the 
13-year-olds suggest that changing patterns of nonresponse could actually 
account for an increase of about 1.5 scale points in 1986. 

Booklet and Block l!vpothe^3ig 

In 1934, each ITAEP assessment booklet containing reading items 
consisted of one of three blocks of reading items and one to three blocks 
of writing Items to yield a total of three blocks per booklet. In 1^'6, 
each NAEP assessment booklet was also divided into three blocks of ms. 
Each block consisted of items in the same content area, but the 
non-reading blocks inclx ied items in the content areas of mathematics, 
science, computer competence, history, and literature. Thus one 
difference between the 1984 -^nd 1986 £:ssessments is the grouping in 1986 
'^f reading and non-reading iu^ms into the same booklets. The analyses 
aesigned to examine bookl*5t and block effects were not very exhaustive. 
An analysis of percei.t correct as a function of block position within 
booklet and subject matter of items preceding the reading items suggests 
that one r,?ading block (R4) is particularly susceptible to position 
effects, fii'^^ing the lowest parcr ^t correct when it was preceded by two 
non-leading blocks. The potential effect of this block was examin'^d by 
recomputing 1986 scores by eliminating individuals who received r.^sessment 
booklets yhere reading block K4 was preceded by two non-reading ^loc'<J. 
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This cliiiiinated only about 9 percent of the decline in overall average 
percent correct. 



The analyses conducted do not convincingly rule out the possibility 
that combining blocks of reading items in the same booklet with blocks of 
items from other subject matters contributed to the anomaly , however . An 
examination of Table 11-2 in Beaton et al. suggests that reading scores 
are L3rpically lower when a reading block follows another content area than 
whf^n a reading block follows another reading block. The difference 
between percent correct when reading follows reading (as opposed to 
another content area) is one crude estimate of the effect of grouping 
reading with other subject matters?. A crude analysis combining these 
effects acro2;s blocks a^d weighting reading block R4 as much as all other 
reading blocks combli.ea (because it was used as often as all other reading 
blocks combined) suggests that the effect of combining reading with other 
subject matters could be as large as 1.5 percentage points - nearly half 
the size of the anomaly. 



Combining Effects of Potential Explanations for the Ariomaly 

The Beaton et al. ;eport concluded that they had failed to explain the 
anomaly because no single source seemed likely to produc«'. effects as large 
as the anomaly. However, as Table 1 illustrates, severa!* sourcf^:> produced 
effects that were estimated to be substantial fractions of the observe! 
anomaly. Some of these effects are two to three cross-sectional standard 
errors. If their effects ate approximately additive, several of these 
sources couTd jointly explain moat or all of the anomaly. For example, 
shift ir the proportion of mo^al grade respondents and changing pattern of 
nonresponse could together account for 83 percent of the anomaly at age 
9. The effects of date of assessment could account for the rest. At age 
17 the effects of date of assessment, changing patterns of noaresponse, 
and scaling effects could account for nearly 60 percent of the anomaly if 
effects were additive. The effect of mixing reading blocks with other 
subj :ct matters might be as large as 50 percent of '-.he anomaly if the 
crude analyses outlined in the previous secticn are correct. It is easy 
to imagine that the effects oi changei* in booklet format and scoring and 
administrative changes are of the same magnitude as some of the ott*er 
effects in Table 1. If so, these sources could together produce ef facts 
as large as those observed as the jnomaly. 
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Table 1 



Estimated Effects on 1986 Scaled Scores of Sources Likely tu Produce 
Largest Contributions to the Anomaly 



Source 



Date of assessm<int 

- linear trend 
(Date of assessnent 

- S- shaped trend) 

Shift in modal grade 
Scaling 

Changing pattern of 
nonresponse 

Reading block effects 

(Mixing reading with 
non- reading, non- 
writing content) 

Booklet format and 
scoring 



Age 9 



Percent of 
Points anomaly 



(-2) 

-3 

-.2 
-2 



-17 
(-33) 

-50 
- 3 
-33 

? 
? 



Age 13 



Points 



+ 

(+) 



+1.5 

+1 5 

? 

? 



Age 17 



i-f-vcent of 
Points anomaly 



-1 
(-2) 

+1 
-2 

■2 



(-3?) 



-9 
(-19) 

+9 
-19 
-19 

9 

(50) 



Adminiscrative changes 



Note: Values reflect the amount by which 1986 scores were changed due to 
a sourc'i. Thus negative values reflect amoun*:s by which the source 
accounts for the anomaly at ages 9 and 17 . 

Note also that the effec' t of several sources at grade 9 sugges-t that 
1986 scores could be underestimated by over 3 scde score points. This 
suggests the po«'-^bnity that the 1986 result.s for 13-year-olds are unchanged 
from 1984 because che positive effects of artifacts such as changing patterns 
of nonresponse were cancelled by the negative effects of other artifacts such 
as booklet format and scoring. Obvioasly this is speculative, and firm 
conclusions must await the results of the experiments embedded in the 1988 
assessment . 
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Reading Trend Data from the 
National Asf.essment of Educational Progress: 
An Evaluation 

Janet Baldwin 
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In evaluating trend data fror» the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), an important criterion for judging the accuracy of score 
interpretation over time is that the scores from each assessment have 
consistent meaning from one test administration to the next. Tlie purpose 
of this paper Is to eymine the accuracy of NAEP reading trend data by 1) 
describing trends in the reading skill performance of 17-yeai-old high 
schojl students as measured by the NAEP in 1971, 1975, 1980, 1984, and 
1986 ; 2) evaluating the consistency of test content over time; and 3) 
examining the influence of changes in test content and in test development 
and idministration procedures on the accuracy of NAEP trend data. Finally, 
recommendations are made for improving the accuracy of trend data from the 
NAEP. 



Trends in Reading Skills Measured by NAEP 

The NAEP was designed to furnish in format icu regarding the educational 
achievements of students to all those interested in American education, 
"indicating both the progress we are making and the problems we face" 
(NAEP, 1970; p.l). According to NAEP's 1970 Reading Objectives , the 
purpose of the a^se^sment is to provide helpful information about the 
progress of education that is understandable to laymen as well as 
prcfes ional educators. To accomplish thl*? purpose, "some new procedures 
were followed in constructing the assessir^^nt instruments that are not 
commonly employed in test building" (NAEP, 197C; p. 2). One of these new 
proceciurei, a consensus approach to the development of content objectives, 
apparently permitted change to be made in the aims of each assessuient as 
well as in the procedures applied. 

Most national testing programs have in place procedures for assuring 
comparability over time in test meaning and score interpretation. The most 
direct way that scores on a test may be made comparable over time is by 
administering the same test ir che ame way to samples of examinees drawn 
from the same population. When this is not feasible or desijabl,, scores 
from different tests may be eqa^ted to achieve comparability, or 
comparability may be built into the test through field testing and 
evaluation of items, tests, £nd procedures and through consistent test 
ronstruction and ad^ixnistration practices. Until recently, NAEP 
assessments do not appear to have followed these approachi^.s for ar curing 
comparability over time. 
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In 1984, the method o€ teporuing trend data from the NAEP was changed 
from the proportion of scuderts answering each item correctly, or percent 
correct scores, to estimated true scores on a proficiency scale based on a 
hypothetical reading proficiency test (Beaton, A.E., 1987a; NAEP, 1985). 
Although the 1984 NA^? reading test was equated with all previous NAEP 
reading assessments, the results are no longer reported in terms of 
specific reading exercises, content, or objectives, as in the past, but 
rather are reported in termy of average reading proficiency scores. That 
is, the reading achievement measured in the NAEP assessment is no longer 
dependent on, or linked to, specific exercises but rather "reflects a 
proficiency in comprehending or constructing meaning from a broad range of 
prose materials" (NAEP, 1987, p. 23). Because the content objectives on 
which the proficiency scores were based appear to have changed between 1984 
and 1986 (in the substitution of new content categories and by excluding 
reference skills in 1986), the comparability between assessments 
administered through 1936 does not appear to have been maintained. 

Content of NAEP 

The NAEP reports students' aggregate achu.evement relative to a 
criterion or level of competance in specified content areas. In the first 
three NAEP assessirents of reading, the criterion was described in terms o^ 
average performance on a set of common items averaged over reading content 
categories, such as literal comprehension, inferential comprehension, awd 
reference skills (NAEP, 1976, 1981). The same criterion was applied in the 
comparison between the third and fourth assessments, although a differei*t 
set of common items was used (NAEP, 1985). In comparing the fourth and 
fifth NAEP reading assessments, the criterion was described in terms of 
rudimentary, basic, intermediate, adept, and advanced levels of reading 
achievement relative to the reading proficiency scale (Beaton, 1987a, 
1987b; NAEP, 1985) . 

As is evident from information presented in recent NAEP reports 
(Applebee, Langer, & Mullis, 1987; Beaten, 1987a; Beaton, 198''b) and in the 
NAEP Read i ng Object ives publications (1970, 1974, 1980, 1984, and 1987), 
the relationship between reported scores and the domain of content 
objectives appears to have changed over assessments. Therefore, in order 
to evaluate the trends in what was commonly measured in each assessment, 
the performance of 17->ear-olds on common s^jts of items administered in the 
1971, 1975, 1980, 1984, and l!^86 assessments 'vas examined. 

Content Comparability 

The content meaning of NAEP trend results becomes more clear when 
student performance on common items is examined by content categories over 
time. Because the conrent categories used for the 1971, 1975, 1980, and 
1984 assessments included Literal Comprehension (LC) , Inferential 
Comprehension (IC) , and Reference Skills (RS) , these categories were used 
here to evaluate the content comparability of NAEP over assessments. 

NAEP trend data are presented in Table 1 as mean percent correct scores 
(percentage of students who ans'/er the item correctly) for three content 



categories reading items administered in multiple assessments under 
under Paced and Balanced Incomplete Block (BIB) conditions (Beaton, 
1987a, 1987b). Under the circumstances of questionable comparability over 
time, this approach has the advantage of presenting achievement information 
in a form which is closer to the level of raw data than, say, proficiency 
scale scores, and provides a point of reference for examining changes in 
achievement based on content categories which are familiat to most test 
users. There are limitations In this approach, however. The reported 
level of performance has meaning only in terms of th<* particular items 
included in thp comparison and some comparisons include relatively few 
items. Moreover, the common items may not be representative of the broad 
range of reading content objectives covered by the complete assess'nent at 
each time. 

Trend compariso ns based on common items . For the first three 
comparisons (1971 - 1975, 1975 - 1980, and 1980 - 1984), trend items were 
administered under Paced conditions. The 1984 - 1986 corparison was made 
under BIB procedures. Because only four items from the first four 
assessments were included in the 1986 NAEP, these it^ms will not be 
compared across all five assessments. 

For 17-year-olds, a common set of 71 reading exercises administered in 
each of the assessments for 1971, j.975, and 1980 was used to report trends 
in reading achievement. Of these original 71 trend items, onl> 19 were 
administered in 1984. Therefore, 71 exercises are common to the first 
three assessments and 19 are common to the first four assessments. For the 
1980-1984 comparison, in addition to the 19 items common to the earlier 
assessments, 34 new items were included, bringing the total of common items 
in that comparison to 53. The comparison between items administered under 
198^f Paced conditi ons and 1984 BIB conditions i*? based on 17 common items 
which also were common to the 1980 assessment. The 1984-1986 (BIB) 
comparison is based on these same 17 common items. Therefore, 17 items are 
common to the 1980 (Paced), 1984 (Paced), 1984 (BIB), and 1986 (BIB) 
assessments . 

Thi results from analyses based on items common to two, three, or four 
assessments are presented in Table 1, below. It is important to note that 
the relevant information here is not the magnitude of the mean percent 
correct scores, as this varies depending on the difficulty of the items 
included in the analysis, but rather the relative changes in mean percent 
correct from one year to the next. For a given set of common items, the 
table should be read by rows across years. 

As shown in Tab<tf 1, trends in reading achievement are based on 
different sets of conmion items for LC, IC, RS, and Other, llie 19 common 
items adr>4nistered in 1971, 1975, 1980, and 1984 indicate a steady increase 
in total reading achisvement for 17-year-olds during this period, from 69.2 
to 69.9. However, the trends in LC and IC, based on 13 and 6 items 
respectively, suggest the increase in this total score performance through 
1980 .«ay have been due to improvements in LC, as performance on IC items 
during this time declined. From 1980 to 1984. however, performatice on IC 
increased while performance on LC leveled. Although generalizations based 
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on so few items may not be reliable, these results do illustrate that 
trends in component scores (i.e., LC and IC) provide diffei.ent kinds of 
information from trends in total scores. Because items measuring reference 
skills were omitted from NAEP trend comparisons in 1986, additional trend 
comparisons over multiple assessments are given in Table 1 based on comiron 
items which exclude items measuring reference skills. For this reason, 
totals in the table are based on different sets of common items, some 
including only LC and IC, and others including RS and Other. Althougl 
totals based on T.C and IC items only indicate a steady, though sligh'jly 
increasing, trend from 1971 to 1984, totals from 1984 to 1986 declined by 
nearly 4 percentage points, from 67.7 to 63.8. NAEP's reported reading 
scores for 17 -year- olds in 1980 and 1984, which Indicated an increase in 
average p-values fi 73.4 to 74.5 (NAEP, 1985), are based on items 
categorized as LC, IC, RS, and Other. When trend comparisons for 1980 and 
1984 are examined by separate content areas, however, it becomes apparent 
that the reported increase in reading performancj in 1984 is due primarily 
to the considerable improvement in performance on the RS and Other itew3. 
The average p-values for each of these two content categories increased by 
about 3 percentage points from 1980 to 1984. 

Tne comparison between the Paced and BIB conditions in 1984 indicates 
that t'le introduction of BIB procedures depressed the p-values of the 17 
common items by about 2.5 percent and the effect was relatively consistent 
across content categories. Tlie comparison between BIB 1984 and BIB 1986 
shows marked declines in performance on the common items with the greatest 
impact on the literal comp^- hension category, ^hich decreased from 70.6 to 
55.2, and on the three items included in the category labeled Other, vhich 
decreased from 79.8 to 73.6. 

Table 2 presents the proportion of items in the content categories LC, 
IC, RS, and Other for assessments administered in 1971, 1975, 1980, and 
1984 and 1986. In comparing the content coverage represented by adjacent 
NAEP assessments, it is notable that the 1971, 1975, and 1980 assessments 
were bas^d on the same number and proportions of items in *»ach content 
area. For the 1980-1984 comparison, the number and proportion of common 
items in each content area differed from those in previous comparisons. 
Although the content categories themselves changed completely in J 986, the 
1986 proportions presented in Table 2, for the purpose of comparison, are 
based on he LC, IC, and Other categories for the 17 items common to the 
1984 and 1986 assessments. 

As shown in Table 2, of the 71 items common for the 17 -year- olds 
assessed in 1971, 1975 and 1980, .49 measured LC, .35 measured IC, and .15 
measured RS. Of tne 53 common items from 1980 and 1984 assessments, .38 
measured LC, .23 measured I^, and .34 measured RS. The category Other 
comprised .06 of the total. Che doi;bling of Lne proportion of RS items and 
the corresponding decrease in proportions of LC and IC from 1980 to 1984 
se*.'iously distort the comparability of the total scores produced in those 
assessments. Of the 17 common items from 1984 to 1986, ,41 measured LC, 
.41 measured IC, and .18 measured Other, reflecting yet another shift in 
emphasis among the content categories. In 1986, the item classifications 
were changed fx^om LC, IC, and RS to categories labeled Deriving Information 
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(DI), Integrating r-d Applying Infoi*mation (lAI), and Evaluating and 
Reacting (ER) . Items previously labeled RS were omitted from 1986 trend 
analyses and some trend items previously labeled LC and IC became either DI 
or lAI. The items previously labeled Other became either ER or lAI (NAEP, 
1988). While the new content classifications may very well represent 
improvements, their comparability with previous rlassif icat^'^ns appears to 
be lost. 

Confo unding Influences on Comparabili t y of NAEP Trend Data . The 1984 
and 1986 assessments not only introduced changes in scaling and reporting, 
but also in booklet construction and test administration procedures. 
Moreover, the procedures and materials used in 1986 were considerably more 
complex than those used in 1984, especially for 17 -year-olds . 

For the 9-year-olds, the 13-year-olds, and the 17-year-oldc , NAEP 
booklet content was more diverse (including assessments of mathematics, 
science, and computer applications) and administrative procedures were more 
varied (combining in the same testing session both tape-recorded and 
student-read instructions). For 17-year-olds in 1986, the Teacher 
Questionnaire administrative procedures prior to the administration of the 
NAEP exercises were far more complex and potentially more distracting to 
students than in 1984. In addition, the number of students per testing 
session increased by 75 percent in 1986 and for a substantial portion of 
the 17-year-olds, the 1986 administration included an asses.^ nent of 
literature and history. Because such changes can influence student 
performance and item difficulty, the comparability of the proficiency scale 
scores based on even the same items administered unde^ such differing 
procedures may be questionable. 

Evidence of possible context effects on items due to booklet content is 
provided in Table 11-2 of the 1987 Technical Report (Beaton, 1987b). This 
table presents the average percent correct for the 1986 reading blocks 
administered to 17-year-olds when the items were In positions 1, 2, or 3, 
following blocks of reading or other content. The average percent correct 
for reading block R4 when located in the first position in the booklet, 
72.1, declines by 2.5 percent when located following one biock of other 
content. It declines by 4.8 percent when located following two blocks of 
other content. Oddly, an unusually large proportion of the sample (33 
percent) vas administered booklets with reading block R4 In positions 2 and 
3, following one or two blocks of other content. The n cure of the decline 
in performance of 17 -year- olds on ten of the items in reading block R^^ is 
especially notable when the frequency distributions of these iten:3 in the 
1984 and 1986 administrations (Figure 5-1; Beaton, 1987b) are compared to 
the distributions of total reading proficiency scores for 17 -year -olds in 
those years. The shapes of these distributions are quite similar. 



Conclusions 

During the past two decades, many changes have been made in the test 
content and iu the test de'^/elopment , administration, and scoring procedures 
for the NAEP. Not only has each NAEP been designed to reflect educational 
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practices currently in vogue, but the set of exercises used to provide 
trend information have varied over the years. These changes in procedures 
and in test content confound the meaning and interpretability of the NAEF 
trend data. 

In general, the portion of th3 assessment on which trend data are based 
must b.. shown to measure the same content objectives in all relevant 
subpopulatiDns over time, be administered using the same procedures, and 
interpreted in reference to a clearly defined domain of content or 
behaviors. Future plans for NAEP assessments should address the reed for 
consistency in assessment and content objectives, booklet content, and test 
development and administration procedures in order to ensure comparability 
in trend data over time. 



Recomr atioTLS 

The following recommendations suggt ^ays to improve the consistency 
in the meaning and interpretability of Nh .r' scores over time. 

a. Identify a central core of important instructional objectives for 
the Nation on which trends in reading achievement will be reported . 
Although a consensus approach for defining objectives has been followed for 
each assessment in the past, little attention appears to have been paid to 
the continuity of consensus over time. The core components of the domain 
should be those widely and commonly judged to represent the most important 
and pervasive skills, knowledge, and developed abilities on which 
information is required over time. The criteria f o : selecting objecti es 
within each component of the domain should include their stability and 
usefulness over time. When these objectives arc selected, they should 
remain cons^^nc over time. 

b. Define the domain of performance, or behavior, of practical 
importance to vhich inferences from test sco'^es will be made . Although the 
description of the reading proficiency scale addresses this issue, the 
scale reduces a complex set of skills to a single score and the usefulness 
of this approach to practitioners and to policy makers is yet to be 
demonstrated. A well-defined domain of reading behaviors should guide the 
development of items used in the assessment. The NAEP exercises currently 
available were developed over the years to measure various objectives, none 
of which, until recently, included tb ^ assessment of reading proficiency as 
defined by the current scale. The definition of this domain should be 
further refined and the definition should remain stable over time. 

c. Specify systematic methods by which exercises will be developed . 
These methods should be designed to produce exercis<is which, within each 
component of the domain, ar^ interchangeable. In this way, exercises may be 
selected from a pool of comparable exercises within each component of the 
domain and comparable test form of known difficulty may be constructed. 
Such methods also will ensure tnat future exerci.ses written by different 
writers will be functTonally equivalent to those used on previous forms. 
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d. Develop a set of test spec if Icat tons fc r the portion of the 
assessment on which trend results a re based . These specification- should 
Indicate the relative emphasis to be given to each component of ttie 
domain. For the trend portion of .the assessment, Jhese emphases should 
remain constant over time. Exercises measuring various content areas and 
level of cognitive operations should be represented In proportion to their 
relative Importance. By maintaining the same emphasis ir\ content and 
cognitive processes In each assessment, stability of the assessmeixt 
Instmments and assessment results will be Increased. 

e. Field test all item format s used In the NAEP for each age group to 
4^tC^rffitn? if %\\^ format is feasibl e for the intended examinee group . Some 
formats appropriate for 13 -year-olds, for example, may not measure skills 
in the same way for 9- and 17-year-olds, and vice versa. Because there is 
considerable variability in the length of reading passages (from 30 to 2000 
words), the appropriateness of passages of varying ler.gths should also bs 
tested for different age groups. NAEP exercises should be evaluated for 
statistical and substantive adequacy prior to inclusion in operational 
forms of the assessment. The test developer should specify the procedures 
followed and criteria applied in such evaluations. Whrn new Items are 
needed for trend purposes, they should be selected on the basis of their 
fur.ctiunal and statistical equivalence to those items they are replacing. 
Evaluation strategies should Include item analysis procedures which are 
appropriate for criterion- referenced or objectives -referenced assessment 
purposes . 



For convenience, the 7.970-71, 1974-75, 1979-80, 1983-84, and 1985-86 
assessments are identified as 1971, 1975, 1980, 1984, and 1986 
respectively. 

2 

Paced administration provided tape-recorded instructions to students and 
progress through the assessment is paced by audio- tape. The same package 
of exercises is administere ^ to all students within ? session (Beaton, 
Johnson, and Ferris, 1987). 

3 

Balanced Incomplete Block (BIB) administration is a complex variant of 
multiple matrix sampling which divided up the total assessment time into 
small blocks. Students in an assessment session are given dlfferei.t 
booklets containing different blocks of exercises. Students have a 
specific block of time within which to complete a booklet (Beaton, Johnson, 
and Ferris, 1987). 
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Table 1. National Mean Percent Correct for 17-Year-Olds 
in Five Reading Assessments Based on 
Different Sets of Ccmmon Items 



Paced BIB 



Content Nc. of 1971 197"^ 1980 1984 1984 1986 

Area Items 



Literal 


35 


72. 


2 


72 


7 


72 


0 














Comprehension (LC) 


13 


71 


3 


72 


5 


72 


9 


73 


,0 












20 










76 


2 


75 


5 












7 










73 


6 


73 


2 


70. 


6 


65. 


2 


Inferential 


25 


64 


2 


63 


3 


62 


1 














Comprehension (IC) 


6 


64 


7 


62 


6 


62 


2 


63 


.2 












12 










70 




71 


.4 












7 










67 


1 


67 


.4 


64. 


9 


62. 


3 


Reference Skills (RS) 


11 


69 


4 


70 


1 


70 


2 
















18 










71 


2 


74 


.0 










Other (0) 


3 










79 


2 


82 


.2 


79. 


8 


73. 


6 


TOTALS (LC+IC+RS) 


71 


68 


9 


69 


0 


68 


2 














(LC+IC) 


19 


69 


2 


69 


3 


69 


5 


69 


.9 










(LC+IC-^RS+0) 


53 










73 


4 


74 


.5 










(LC+IC+0) 


35 










74 


4 


74 


.7 










(LC+IC) 


32 










74 


0 


74 


.0 










(LC+IC+0) 


17 










71 


9 


72 


.4 


69. 


9 


65. 


5 


(LC+IC) 


14 










70 


3 


70 


.3 


67. 


7 


63. 


8 



Source: Reading Report Card (1985) . Calculations by author based on 
unpublished data from NAEP, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
Mean percent correct scores for each item were averaged within content 
categories. Janet Johnson and Kentaro Yamamoto, personal comjiunications. 
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Table 2. Proportions of Trend Items in Three Content Categories 
Administered to 17-Year-Olds in Five Reading Assessments 



(No. of Items) 1971 1975 1980 1984 1986 

Literal Comprehension (35) .49 .49 .49 

(20) .38 .38 

( 7) .41 .41 

Inferential Comprehension (25) .35 .35 .3'> 

(12) .23 .23 

( 7) .41 .41 

Reference Skills (11) .15 .15 .15 

(18) .34 .34 

Other^ (3) .06 .06 

( 7) .18 .18 

Totai^ (71) .99 .99 .99 

(53) 1.01 1.01 

(17) 1.00 1.00 



1 Total scores reported in 1980 and 1984 included three items categorized 
as "Other". However, these items were not reported sej 'ately and do not 
appear to have been included with any other content cat jory. 

2 Totals do not sum to 1.00 due to rounding error. 
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Mathematics Trends in NAEP: 
A Comparison with Other Data Sources 

Tej Pandey 
California Assessment Program 

Since 1969, NAEP has profiled achievement of the Nation's 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-olds attending public and private schoois in certain subject areas, 
including mathematics. NAEP has conducted four assessments ir\ mathematics: 
in 1972-73, in 1977-78, in 1981-82, and in 1985-86. This paper is a 
compendium of papers commissioned by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) , Department of Education to investigate the various 
aspects of NAEP. This paper examines, in particular, the accur£icy of 
mathematics trends in NAEP by comparing trends from other major databases. 
The paper also examines the structure and quality mathematics items used 
for establishing trends. Finally, conclusions and recommendations are 
offered for strengthening future assessments, especially in light of NAEP's 
expansion to make St:ate-by-State comparisons. 

Background 

NAEP is a unique assessment system in the Nation mandated by Congress 
to assess the knowledge, skills, understandings, and attitudes of young 
Americans. One of the important outcomes of NAEP assessment is the 
achievement trend providing growth in students learning. However, recently 
some concerns have been raised about the accuracy of NAEP trends, because 
the last assessment in reading showed a precipitous decline from 1984 to 
1986. The decline was so large that Beaton et al. (1987) noted, "The 
apparent declines in reading proficiency " zge 9 and especially at age 17 
are so large during the 2-year period that we doubt tnat actual changes of 
this magnitude would have been unnoticed by observers of American 
educ£.tion" (p. 1). Since NAEP is continually incorporating modern 
technical improvements into its procedures , it is natural to ask the 
question whether the anomalous reading results for 9- and 17-year-oids are 
due to changes in methodological and/or administrative procedures or if 
they represent "true" changes in the achievements of 9- and 17-year-olds. 
Furthermore, if the reading results^ are an anomaly, questions arise about 
the adequacy of trend data for other subjects assessed. 

Some Significant Changes in NAEP 

Tne two important components that can skew tiend data are the 
cycle -to- cycle changes in questions used for gaining trend information and 
the methodological and administrativft procedures to collect the data. Each 
NAEP assessment contained a range of questions on a set of objectives 
developed by nationally representative panels of mathematics specialists, 
educators, and concerned citizens. NAEP uses a small set of unreleased 
exercises constant throughout various oycles in order to anchor the results 
across time. With each successive assessment, the objectives are based on 
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the framework used for the previous assessment, with some revisions that 
reflect current changes and trends in school mathematics. Table 1 shows 
the number of questions used in various scales for establishing trends from 
1^78 to 1986. 

Related to methodological and administrative changes, NAEP has used a 
nonoverlapping item sampling design for allocating items to test forms in 
the 1974 and 1978 assessments. In 1982, NAEP opted to use a Balanced 
Incomplete Block (BIB) design for item allocation. In 1982, blocks for 
each subject, such as reading and mathematics, were administered 
separately, whereas in the 1986 assessment two or more blocks from the 
subject areas of reading, mathematics, science, and computer literacy were 
combined. This change in design- -combining blocks from various subject 
areas --necessitated changes in test administration procedures. For 
instance, in 1986 NAEP relaxed pacing in test administration by 
discontinuing use of prerecorded audio tapes used to pace students. In 
1986, some changes were also made in the dates on which students were 
tested. 

NAEP has also changed the format and statistics used for reporting the 
results. Prior to 1985-86, results were reported in percent correct units 
on an exercise -by-exercise basis and for aggregate of exercises; now, 
however, NAEP is using item response theoretic models to report results 
across years as well as across age levels on a common content- referenced 
scale. 

Nature of Investigations for Trends 

Analyzing the accuracy of trends, especially from a program as complex 
as NAEP, involves examination of many facets of the program. That is, 
numerous sources can contribute to variations in trends; some sources of 
variation are desired, while other sources contribute to noise or error. 
We would expect to see that "true" sources of variation are relatively 
larger than the variations due to noise. True sources of variation include 
factors such as changes in student achievement, curriculum changes, 
population changes, societal expectation, and student motivation arising 
from it. Noise can result from factors such as sampling of students, 
context effects, changes in test administration procedures, test assembly 
design, methodological changes in score reporting, and the number and 
nature of common items used for establishing the trend. 

Since this report is part of a compendium of papers addressing many of 
the above and related issues, the scope of this paper is limited to 
investigation of trends in the subject area of mathematics. More 
specifically, the paper focuses on the following questions: 

o Are NAEP trends in mathematics accurate? 

o Are the structure and quality of exercises used for trend reporting 
reasonable? 

o Do exercises used in NAEP instruments provide reasonable 

information for the variety of audiences that NAEP seeks to serve? 
o What are the implications for State-by-State comparisons from the 
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above analysis? 



The paper will examine trends by comparing NAEP trends with those available 
from other sources. The basic premise of the investigation is that if NAEP 
trends agree with trends from most of the available data, then NAEP 
probably provides accurate trend information. Conversely, if the NAEP 
trends do not agree with most other available data, then it will be 
difficult to derive any conclusion about the accuracy of NAEP trends. 

We must acknowledge at the outset that no data set can truly be used to 
validate NAEP trends. One reason is that NAEP assessment is based on age, 
whereas others are based on grade. There are also differences in the 
populations assessed. NAEP is the only program that systematically reaches 
the sample for the defined population of test takers in the United States. 
Comparison of scores from various tests can also be biased by differences 
between tests; the skills tapped by one test might show different trend' 
than those tapped by another. Some other differences include test 
administration procedures and time of testing during the year. In spite of 
these limitations, however, some data sources are available to comp.>re 
trends with NAEP. Generally, we have richer data sources to compare NAEP 
trends at age 17 than at ages 9 and 13. 

The data sources used for comparing NAEP's trend for the 17-year-olds 
include Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), American College Testing (ACT) 
program, Tests of General Educational Development (GED) , National 
Longitudinal Study (NLS) of the High School Seniors Class of 1972, the High 
School and Beyond (HSB) study, and the Iowa testing programs' s Iowa Tests 
of Educational Development (ITED). The data from the Iowa testing 
program's Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITbS) was used to judge the NAEP 
trends for the 9- and 13-year-olds. Throughout this examination, a liberal 
use of the work of Koretz (1986, 1987) has been made in providing summaries 
of data from various sources. 

Trends in Mathematics for 17 -Year-Olds 

The trends reported by NAEP from 1973 through 1986 are shown in Figure 
1. The trends are shown on the mathematics proficiency scale developed by 
ETS. The 17-year-olds showed a decreased performance between 1973 and 
1982, however, they showed an upturn between 1982 and 1986. The trends for 
white, black, and Hispanic populations are shown in Figure 2. Black 
students have shown steady improvements except for a decline of scores 
between 1973 and 1978. Hispanic students also showed improvements, except 
for no change between 1973 and 1978 assessments. White students showed a 
continued decline through 1982, then improved significantly between 1982 
and 1986. 

Most of the trends reported by NAEP are supported by trends from other 
large-scale national data sources. For example, studies (Koretz, 1986) 
using NLS and HSB data report that between 1972 and 1980, mathematics 
achievement of high school seniors declined. As shown in Figure 3, scores 
on the mathematics portion of the SAT show a sharp decline between 1973 and 
1978 before showing a slight upturn in 1982. From 1982 to 1986, the SAT 
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resales have shown steady increases, as have the results from NAEP. 

The 1986 Mathematics Report Card (Dossey, Mullis, Lindquist, and 
Chambers, 1988, p. 20), compares trends in mathematics performance for the 
SAT and NAEP for 17 -year-olds. Both the SAT and the NAEP results show 
stability between 1978 and 1982, and both show modest improvement between 
1982 and 1986. 

Table 2 shows the trend in mathematics achievement during the period 
1977 through 1985 for General Educational Development (GED) Tests. The GED 
trend also supports the trend reported for the NAEP. (GED Testing Service, 
1988) . 

Koretz (1986) analyzed trends obtained from various tests according to 
skills in mathematics such as computation versus problem solving. His 
analysis showed that the average performance in mathematical knowledge did 
not change at all during the 5-year interval; however, understanding and 
applications showed declines during the same period. These results 
parallel those reported by the second international mathematics assessment 
conducted by the International Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (lEA; McKnight, 1987). The lEA study showed that 
during the 18-year period, the declines in mathematics achievement were 
greater for more demanding comprehension and application items than they 
were for computation items at the eighth-grade level. The lEA data at the 
twelfth-grade level do not show the same pattern for the decline of higher- 
order skills as does NAEP; however, other data such as NLS , HBS, and ITED 
show that drops are generally in areas that are taught indirectly in 
schools, such as vocabulary, inferential comprehension, and problem 
solving. 

Trends in Mathematics for Nine- and Thirteen-Year-Olds 

NAEP trends for ages 9 and 13 are shown in Figure 1. At age 9, scores 
show an increasing trend with each successive assessment. At age 13, the 
scores dropped slightly between the 1973 and 1978 assessment; however, the 
scores have shown an increasing trend since then. 

These results of NAEP are consistent with other national data sets such 
as ITBS. As shown in Figure 4a, Koretz (1986) reported trends for 
third-grade for ITBS showing a short dip accompanying an 8-year hiatus in 
an otherwise unbroken 30-year increase in achievement. The total decline 
was only 0.07 standard deviation. The NAEP results are consistent with 
ITBS, except that since NAEP collects data for a 4- to 5-year period, the 
small decline observed on ITBS was not seen on NAEP. 

The results from the ITBS test also reveal that the scores of the 
eighth graders (Figure 4b) declined about one- third of a standard deviation 
at or around 1978, when NAEP*s 13-yeai-olds showed a downward trend. 
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Analysts of Trend Questions 



For establishing the trend across assessments, NAEP uses a sm^ll set of 
unreleased exercises that are common across cycles. Table 1 shows the 
number of common questions across three assessment years from 1977-78 to 
1985-86 by scales used in the 1985-86 assessment. 

A review of NAEPs mathematics framework for objectives and exercises 
shows that the framework has changed from one cycle to another. Perhaps 
these changes were made to accommodate the wishes of the mathematics 
committee for that particular cycle. For example, in the second 
mathematics assessment, the content by p' ^cess matrix was defined as 
follows: Content- -number and numeration variables and relationships; 
shape, size and position; measurement; other topics. Process- -mathematical 
knowledge, mathematical skill, mathematical understanding, and mathematical 
application. For the fourth assessment cycle, the content by process 
matrix was defined as follows: Content- -mathematical methods; discrete 
mathematics, data organization and interpretation; measurement, geometry, 
relations and functions; numbers and operations. Process --problem 
solving/reasoning, routine application, undfirstanding/comprehension, skill, 
knowledge. The change in tne framework for mathematics assessment shows 
that NAEP committee members emphasized problem solving, mathematical 
methods and discrete mathematics in 1985-86 assessment compared to the 
1977-78 assessment. 

This raises a pertinent philosophical question for the measurement of 
change. Can we change the frr^mework of objectives and exercises from cycle 
to cycle, yet be able to measure change accurately? In designing the 
framework for objectives, educators in the subject matter will, rightly, 
reflect their concerns so that the assessment gives the proper "message" to 
teachers; however, such a structural change poses a threat to the 
measurement of trends. For future assessments, NAEP should consider 
balancing the two opposing, yet valid criteria. One way to resolve this 
dilemma is to dasign a much more comprehensive framework for assessment 
which may include all possible concerns of educators over a long period of 
time, say 20 years. The actual NAEP objectives in a particular cycle could 
be a subset of tlese objectives. Content changes over assessment cycles 
should be specified in terms of this framework. 

For an accurate measurement of trends, it is also important to select a 
large number of common items that are stratified by content as well as by 
process. In reviewing the results from the second mathematics assessment, 
Carpenter et al. (1981) noted that "two exercises accounted for over 
three-fourths of the total decline in performance at age 9. These 
exercises involved the application of multiplication and division, which 
are first introduced in the third and fourth grades. These two exercises 
are hardly representative of the mathematics we would expect 9-year-olds to 
have learned, but they account for most of the change in performance" (p. 
9) . Perhaps these comments resulted because of the fewer exercises used 
for trends and the fact that two exercises showing the declines were the 
most difficult ones. 




Quality of Mathematics Ext.rclses 

NAEP uses multiple -choice as well as open-ended questions for 
assessment. A review of the multiple-choice questions shows that NAEP has 
good quality exercises intended for the assessment of knowledge, skill, and 
routine application. Although there are a few good questions measuring 
problem- solving and understanding, it appears that NAEP can substantially 
improve the quality of questions measuring these processes. 

NAEP's open-ended questions look like multiple -choice questions with 
the choices removed. NAEP may want to consider using open-ended questions 
that measure students' knowledge in areas that are generally difficult to 
measure with multiple-choice type of questions, such as students' ability 
to communicate, conjecture, formulate, etc. as recommended in Curriculum 
and Evaluation Standards for School Mathema f cs (1987 draft). 



Conclusions 

1. A comparison of NAEP's 18-year trend in mathematics established by 
four assessments with the trends from other data sources, such as SAT, ACT, 
ITED, ITBS, HSB, and NLS, shows that NAEP trends are consistent with most 
other trends. The magnitude of increase or decrease between NAEP 
assessments could not be evaluated because of the lack of information about 
the standard deviations. 

2. NAEP trends for subgroups, such as groupings by sex and ethnicity 
(black, Hispanic, white), were consistent with other available data. The 
study established comparisons for subgroups primarily for 17 -year-olds ; 
data were lacking from other source.*; to make this comparison at ages 9 or 
13. 

3. NAEP was able to detect declining trends in scores for problem 
solving and thinking skills. Decline in higher-order skills, cuch as 
inferential comprehension and problem solving, was also found in other 
studies such as lEA and HSB. 

4. Because NAEP assessments were carried out on a 4- or 5 -year cycle, 
NAEP trends generally showed smaller increases or decreases in trend scores 
as compared to other data sources. 

5. For mathematics, the nature and quality of NAEP questions is similar 
to those on standardized tests, such as ITED, ITBS, and CAT. Compared to 
questions on lEA, NAEP questions were simpler, more traditional, an<^ 
lacking in items to assess understanding and problem solving. 

6. An examination of common items for the trend analysis shows that 
perhaps the selected items are citratified by content domain but are not 
stratified by process/difficulty. 
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Recommendations 



1. Common items for trends . Common items must at least be stratified 
on content and difficulty. There will be other statistical criteria for 
selecting the common items for trend. The overall trend can be 
significantly biased by choosing all easier or all difficult items or by 
choosing mostly items that assess computation and understanding versus 
mostly problem solving. 

2. Domain definition . In the past few years, NAEP has reported 
student achievement in mathematics skills such as in computation, 
understanding, and problem solving. There is a need to think of a new 
reporting taxonomy that could be the basis for collecting and reporting 
mathematics scores . 

The achievement in any one subject can be defined and measured in many 
different ways, and the variations in measurements can be large enough to 
create very different trends. The reporting unit should be able to tap 
differential trends in stud it learning embodied in any reform effort in 
general and recent curricular reforms in particular. The categories of 
reporting should not only be based on traditional content by process matrix 
but also be based on knowledge acquisition theories. 

3. Quality of exercises . The variety and quality of exercises should 
be improved significantly. NAEP exercises should include multiple-choice, 
open-ended, and performance type of questions as recommended in NCTM's 
Curricu lum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics . 

4. Comprehe nsiveness . If NAEP exercises will also be used in 
instruments for State-by-State comparisons, the NAEP instruments will have 
the status of a single national achievement test, llie comparison of 
various tests and trends derived from them has shown that a variety of 
measures are often needed to reach reasonable conclusions about student 
achievement. There is great danger of being misinformed by a single test, 
because it is often impossible to foresee when a single test will be 
misleading. 

Furthermore, if the NAEP test ever ^.chieves the status of national 
test, NAEP exercises will be subjected to closer scrutiny by curriculum 
coordinators, and instruction in schools is likely to be tailored 
specifically to raise scores. Therefore, the exercises must not only have 
good psychometric properties, but also serve as exemplars of good teaching 
practices. The test content should be sufficiently comprehensive and 
balanced; the test should neither be narrow in content nor should it 
distort the curriculum. 
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Table 1 



Number of Common Questions Across Three Assessments 
by Scales in Mathematics 


No. of 
questions 


1977-78 


1981-82 


1985-86 


9- 


13- 


17- 
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9- 
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Table 2 



Performance of Graduatinr Seniors on Anchor Form (MA) of the 
Tests of General Educational Development (GED) by Year: 
Raw Score Means (Standard Errors) and Standard Deviations 



Year 

Test (# of Items) Statistic 1977 1980 1983 1985 



Writing (80) 


Mean 


(3E) 


48 


.9 


( 


.23) 


47 


.1 


( 


.25) 


44 


.9 


( 


.61) 


47 


.4 


( 


• ■iS) 




SD 




14 


0 






14 


.9 






16 


.2 






15 


.4 






Social Studies 
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(SE) 


38 
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( 


.20) 


36 


. 7 
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35 
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.44) 
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.44) 
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26 
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Mathematics (50) 
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(SE) 


30 


1 


( 


15) 


29. 


1 


( 


16) 


30 


4 


( 


36) 


30 


4 


( 


.35) 




SD 




9. 


2 






9. 


4 






9 


3 






9 


1 







Note: 1977 and 1980 results are from GED norming studies conducted in those years. 
The 1983 and 1985 results are from GED equating studies. 
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Figure 1 



National Trends in Average 

Mathematics Proficiency for 

9% 13-, and 17-Year-Olds: 1973-1986 
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Figure 2 



IVends in Average Mathematics Proficiency for 

9-. 13% and 17 Year Olds oy Race/Ethnicity: 1973-1986 
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Figure 3 



Figure III-4. 

Average SAT 
Scores, by Subject, 
Differences fiom 
Lowest Year 
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SOURCES' CBO calculations based on Hunter M Breland. The SAT Score Dechne A Summary of Related 

Research (New York- The College Board, 1976), Table 1, and the College Entrance Examinatton Board, 
Nattorutf Coffege Bound Sentors, 7985 (New York: The College Board. 



(Reprinted from Koretz, 1986, p. 38.) 
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Figure 4 
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Quality Control: The Custodian of Continuity 
in NAEP Trends 

William H. Schmidt 
National Science Foundation 



The establishment and interpretabilit> of data trends depend not 
only on statistical and sampling consistency, but on procedural consistency 
as well. NAEP \as been subjected somewhat routinely to the introduction of 
new procedures, usually for what the purveyors believe to be very good 
reasons, but with little consideration for the impact such changes can have 
on the comparability of tVe data over time. 

The greatest priority for a testing procedure that is designed to be 
the nation's report card is consistency. Imagine the outcry among parents 
if schools changed the process underlying report cards every semester. 
Administrative procedures should only be changed when there is a compelling 
reason to do so and than only after extensive deliberation to determine if 
the reasons make worthwhile the risks: to continuity attendant to procedural 
changes . This does not imply that such changes should never be made , only 
that they be done after an extensive examination of the likely 
consequences . 

Proposed changes which survive the rigorous deliberative process 
outlined above, must then be subjected to careful empirical examination to 
determine their likely effect on the testing procedure. Such bridging 
studies should be done prior to and not concomitant with the introduction 
of the changes into the main data collection. This permits the a priori 
estimation of the magnitude and direction of the effects of such a change 
on the trend data; the results of which can then be considered in the 
deliberative process weighing these distortions to continuity against the 
relative advantages of new procedures. 

Past Experience 

The reading an^i. O" ty the latest in a series of awkward 

situations for NAEP tve oS^^t ill-considered methodological changes or 
faulty design decisi.o^ . In fact, not only are the current reading scores 
questionable but the ti.end lines for scores in other subject matters could 
also be called into question. It is perhaps fortunate that the anomaly in 
reading between 1984 and 1986 was large enough to detect since other less 
obvious results might not have drawn our attention to the potential 
problem. In fact data points in other years and for other subject matters 
might be flawed by a lack of procedural consistency. 

An example of one ill-considered methodological change involves BIB 
spiralling. It Is clear the BIB spiralling was overdone in 1984 when ETS 
discovered after the fact that they could not get estimates of ability for 
a large proportion of examinees because so few items in a given content 
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area had been answered by each examinee. The result was a retreat to 
"plausible values, which are based on a student's demographic group as 
well as exercise responses. After '•plausible values'' were implemented, it 
was discovered that serious biases arise if you attempt to use them to get 
breakdowns of achievement according to demographic categories not used in 
the original conditioning. It would appear ETS rushed into BIB spiralling, 
probably went too far with it and as a result was forced into a series of 
costly and not entirely satisfactory methodological accommodations. 

The Reading Anom aly of 1986 - The Breakdown on NAEP Trends 

The reading anomaly in 1986 appears to have arisen from a large number 
of untested modifications in test administration procedures. The purpose 
of this section is not to determine the relative contribution of each of 
these modifications, but to illustrate how a series of well-intentioned but 
ill-conceived methodological changes or faulty design decisions could have 
led to the reading anomaly (a more through analysis of the factors can be 
found in the paper by Hedges). 

For example, in 1984, NAEP booklets containing reading items consisted 
of one to three blocks assessing reading and one to three blocks assessing 
writing to yield a total of three blocks per booklet. In 1986, assessment 
booklets were also divided into three blocks. The non-reading blocks 
included items in the content areas of mathematics, science, computer 
competence, history, and literature. The following is taken directly from 
Beaton et al . : 

Students at all three ages in the 1984 BIB-spiralled 
assessment sessions took booklets containing three blocks. 
These booklets contained 0, 1, 2, or 3 reading blocks; the 
remaining blocks, if any, consisted of writing exercises. The 
students had to read some instructions and the exercise texts. 
The 1986 bridge assessment for ages 9 and 13 contained three 
booklets, each of which contained three blocks. The subjects 
were math, science, and reading and the booklets were 
configured as shown in Table 7-2. 

The same booklet was administered to an entire assessment 
session. The math and science parts of the booklets were paced 
(presented aurally using a tape recorder). The tape recorder 
was turned off for the reading block in each session. For age 
17, the BIB booklets in 1986 contained 0, 1, 2, or 3 reading 
blocks; the remaining blocks, if any, were in math, science, 
computer competence, or, in the case of 4 of the 97 booklets, 
history and literature. In 1986, the age 13 and age 17 reading 
blocks were identical in every respect so that the three blocks 
(13R1, 13R2, and 13R3) used in the age 13 bridge were repeated 
as part of the age 17 BIB reading blocks. Different students 
in the same session were administered different booklets. 

The length of time allotted for each block changed between 
1984 and 1986. In 1984 each age was given a six-minute common 
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core of background and attitude questions followed by three 
subject area blocks of fourteen minutes each. At the end of 
each fourteen-minute interval, the students were told to move 
to the next block. Approximately the first two minutes of 
these subject area blocks were devoted to answering additional 
attitude questions related to the curriculum area. In 1986, 
the age 13 and 17 students again had six minutes to respond to 
the common core background and attitude questions; however, for 
9-year-olds, the common core questions at the beginning of each 
were reac aloud to them and took 15 minutes to complete. The 
9 -year -olds were given 13 minutes to read and respond to the 
exercises in the block; the 13- and 17-year-olds were given 16 
minutes . 

Hedges (this report) estimates that these changes alone could account for 
nearly half the size of the anomaly. 

In addition to these changes in booklet format and administration, the 
report by Beaton et al. considered six other general classes of potential 
explanations for the anomalous score decline. Included are changes in: the 
population tested, scoring procedures, and administrative procedures such 
as the date of the testing, and the number of individuals assessed in each 
session. Other classes of explanations for the score decline include: 
quality control, shifting item non-response patterns and artifacts of 
scaling. Since the focus in this paper is on procedural continuity, we 
discuss only changes in the population tested, S'toring procedures, and 
administrative procedures. 

Consider first the population tested. Good intentions were behind the 
change in the NAEP sampling design. As the Beaton et al. report suggests 
the design was "improved in a number of ways" to increase the "power of 
NAEP data as well as to increase statistical and administrative 
efficiency." Still design changes were introduced into the 1986 NAEP 
threatening at least in principle the desired continuity. Post-hoc studies 
sugjest that these changes did not likely contribute to the anomaly. This 
however, was learned only after-the-fact. 

Administrative changes were also introduced into the 1986 NAEP 
assessment. The average number of individuals assessed in each session was 
increased from 20 to 35 for the 17-year-olds. Also during the assessment 
session for 17-year-olds, up to 5 teachers were introduced. The dates of 
the data collection activity were also changed between 1984 and 1986. 

The 9- and 17-year-olds were tested earlier in 1986 than in 1984, while 
the 13 -year- old sample was tested later. The average difference in dates 
between 1986 and 1984 corresponds to -22 days for 9-year-olds, +4 days for 
13-year-olds, and -18 days for 17-year-olds. 

Changes in scoring procedures were introduced between 1984 and 1986. 
In the 1986 assessment booklets students were asked to "fill in the oval" 
and responses were then machine scored. By contrast the 1984 assessment 
booklets instructed students to "circle the letter" and responses were key 
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All or some of these changes likely combined to produce the reading 
anomaly. The procedures introduced in 1986 seem not to be unreasonable on 
the surface and represent by themselves acceptable test design or 
administration procedures for the most part. But the problem is that they 
represent changes from NAEP's previous -years procedures; the introduction 
of such methodological changes into the main data collection without first 
testing their likely impacts, and them considering them in light of the 
major priorities of NAEP is what is ill-considered. 

Quality Control 

Quality Control we define as all that must be done to insure the 
continuity of the process and as a result the NAEP trends. Such efforts 
must not only be in support of administrative continuity as outlined in the 
foregoing paragraphs, but must also extend to a continuity in the framework 
used to define the content domain. The domain should remain stable and the 
knowledge and skills assessed each time should be drawn from that domain. 
It appears from past assessments that NAEP objectives have been developed 
ad hoc for each successive assessment with little attention to consistency 
over time. 

Quality control needs to be taken much more seriously. It needs to 
include a systematic procedure for considering all changes from one 
assessment cycle to the next in exercises, in the composition of exercises 
within a booklet, in administration conditions and in scoring and data 
coding formats. The possibility of such changes need to be considered in 
light of NAEP priorities. This implies that changes should be made only 
when doing so is critical to achieve the priorities; to change only because 
a new procedure is technically preferable is not sufficient. In fact, 
since change is a threat to the continuity of the NAEP time series, itself 
a high priority, the change should be considered only if the priority it 
serves is as high or higher than continuity. 

What Should Be Done? 

NAEP needs a systematic quality control mechanism; not only for its 
exercises, but the contexts in which they are administered need to be 
controlled. Design innovations need to be piloted before being used on a 
large scale, and the entire analysis plan needs to be set forth and 
thoroughly critiqued before data collection begins. NAEP needs to bring to 
bear all relevant areas of expertise- -the current ETS replications of the 
1984 and 1986 procedures are a vital source of information for future 
design decisions. However, such ad hoc investigations are not sufficient 
to assure continuity of NAEP trends. A new process should be developed to 
ensure adequate and systematic evaluation of proposed procedural changes. 
The technical advisory process to NAEP should comprehensively incorporate 
considerations of procedural design and audit as well as sample design and 
analysis. This implies formal review of on-site administration conditions 
and p*" ocedures, instructions and student conformity to them, etc., as well 
as tialng and booklet design. This also implies that the technical 
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advisory body should be. composed of individuals representing all relevant 
areas of expertise. 

Undoubtedly, there will be profound changes in future NAEP data 
collections, especially in light of recommendations to extend NAEP to 
permit State-by-State comparisons. However, whatever modifications are 
made in the overall design it is mandatory that the procedures used to 
collect the data for national trend estimates be parallel in every 
important respect. During transitions when old and new procedures are 
carried in parallel, not only the assessment exercises themselves but also 
the data collection procedures should remain the same. 

Quality control would seem to be important to both developmental 
activities including exercise development, response and booklet formats, 
and studies of different data collection procedures; and validation 
activities including statistical studies of error sources and doslgn 
control. The Alexander-James report. The Nation's Report Cr,'. called for 
establishing an independent Educational Assessment Council (EAC). Included 
in their responsibilities is the selection of the content areas to be 
tested, and setting policy on "such matters as maintaining the continuity 
over time of the assessments data banks." Within this purview would 
certainly fall the responsibility of setting policy for quality control and 
being the body to systematically examine the likely consequences of any 
proposed changes in administrative procedures and considering them in lieht 
of NAEP's priorities. 
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Assessment of National Trends in Achievement: 
An Examination of Recent Changes in NAEP Estimates 

David E. Wiley 
Northwestern University 



1 . Introduction 

The anomalous decline in National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) reai Ing test scores for 9- and 17-year-olds between 1984 and 1986 is 
not a uniform decline in level for these two age groups. These drops in 
level took place in the context of an increase in performance variability 
which also occurred for 13-year-olds. Changes in variability can occur for 
substantive reasons--e.g. , reallocation of instructional resources from 
pupils doing poorly to those who are doing well --or for methodological 
reasons— e .g. , less standardized testing conditions. Thus, it is important 
to account for these changes in order to understand why the results of the 
assessment may be different from one cycle to the next. 

Another aspect of the decline is that it has not been paralleled by 
similar changes in Scholastic Aptitude (SAT) or American College (ACT) test 
scores. In fact, however, one would not expect parallelism with these 
other indicators. The NAEP 17-year-clds are approximately the same age as 
the college-bound seniors who taka th • SAT or ACT, but one would expect 
trends to differ for two primary reasons. (a) The groups tested in the 
college entrance examination programs are subgroups of the population 
sampled by NAEP. And these subgroups are self -selected on the basis of 
ability and high school performance. Clearly, the national trends for 
higher performing students need not parallel those of average performers, 
(b) Secondly, the content of the testing instruments used is not the same. 
For example, the SAT verbal test has a vocabulary subtest, which is not 
true of NAEP. Both the SAT and NAEP use a balanced selection of reading 
passages of various types but these types differ in important way-. Also, 
the typical difficulcy levels of the passiges in the two tests differ 
significantly . 

In this paper, I attempt to evaluate these trend differences and to 
assess the implications for interpretation of the anomaly and for the 
future conduct of NAEP. 

2- Specifvinp the A nomaly: Change in Distribution vs. Change in Level 

Beaton (1988), in the ETS report on the reading anomaly, reports a drop 
of 6.0 scale score points for 9-year-olds, a gain of 2.4 points for 
13-year-olds, and a loss of 10.7 points for 17-year-olds. These are 
accompanied by increases in the standard deviations of the score 
distributions of 10, 11, and 25 percent, respectively. These increases in 
variability signal that the mean level changes do not all tell the whole 
story about changes in performance. 
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In order to examine these changes In more detail, I computed selected 
percentiles of the distribution for both years for each age group, using 
score distribution data computed by ETS for their report and released to 
the panel for further study. Below, in Table 1, I display the differences 
between the scale score values for the two years at various percentile 
levels. These values indicate the difference in achievement, in scale 
score points ; of pupils in 1986 and 1984 who were at the same relative 
percentile in the 1986 and 1984 distributions, respectively. Thus, for 
example, at the 95th percentile, 17-year-old pupils in 1986 had scores 9.5 
points higher than similar pupils in 1984. At the median, however, the 
scores are 8.65 points lower , which corresponds to the reported mean drop 
of 10.7 points. 



Table 1.--NAEP Reading Scale Scores- -Differences 
in 1986 and 1984 Percentile Value*? 
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In general, at sufficiently low percentiles there are score declines 
for all age groups. Also, at high percentiles, there are gains for all age 
groups. Thus the general finding, in terms of reported scores, is that 
high ability children are performing better, and low ability children are 
doing worse in all age groups. The major difference among the age groups 
is the "stable" percentile point, i.e., that point below which losses occur 
and above which gains occur. This point is at about the 80th, 5th, an':' 
75th percentiles, for 9-year-olds, 13-year-olds, and 17-year-olds, 
respectively. 

In gereral, the potential causes of such distributional changes, fall 
into three categories: (a) methodological artifacts, (b) change.*; in 
population, and (c) changes in pupil learning. Methodological artifacts 
include changes in testing procedures, changes in the sampling frame, or in 
the implementation of the sample. It appears most likely to me that 
because substantial changes in the packaging of exercises occurred between 
1984 and 1986- -causing changes in response context and in subset timing-- 
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that any methodological artifacts most likely derive from these changes. 

The second possibility is that the populations from which the sampled 
age groups were drawn changed over the 2 -year period. Over longer periods 
of time, such changes have occurred in the past. Differential birth rates 
in subpopulations and immigration can cause significant demographic shifts 
ir population, changing the family backgrounds of age groups of pupils. 
However, these shifts are slow and a two year period is not likely to 
exhibit much change of this kind. 

The last possibility is actual changes in learning- -either in or out of 
school. Again, however, changes in instruction or access to learning 
environments usually would not result in substantial national achievement 
differences over a 2 -year period unless simultaneous programmatic changes 
were made in many scliools located across the Nation. Also, the 
distributional pattern would indicate that such schooling changes are 
producing higher scores at the top of the distribution and lower scores at 
the bottom. A shift in instructional resources from low achievers to high 
achievers would have this result. Many observers have seen signs 
consistent with this possibility in that programs for the gifted have been 
advancing while resources allocated to the educationally disadvantaged have 
gradually drifted downward. However, the 2 -year time period is still quite 
short for an achievement effect of the magnitude reported. In my opinion, 
the magnitude of these declines over this short time period together with 
the accompanying large increases in variability point to the conclusion 
that the most likely cause is methodological. 

3- Population Diffe rences between NAEP and Other Test Programs 

The SAT and the ACT are the only testing programs which report time 
trends in performance besides NAEP. However, the college entrance testing 
programs serve only those who aspire to attend 4-year colleges or 
universities. These individuals still constitute a minority of high school 
seniors and generally are those who have better secondary school 
performance than non-entrance test takers. Consequently, the likelihood of 
a high school senior taking, e.g., the SAT is greater if the senior's 
ability is high rather than low. Generally, then, we would expect 
participation in a collec^e entrance testing program to be an increasing 
function of ability. 

If the likelihood of test participation is close to certain for 
students with high enough ability, the upper <tnd of the ability 
distribution of NAEP participants will be similar to the upper ends of the 
college entrance test program participants. Following this reasoning to 
its logical conclusion, one can formulate procedures to compare achieveme- t 
trends of high ability students using the overall distributions of NAEP 
performance scale scores and college entrance scores. I have attempted 
this for NAEP and the SAT. 

For the SAT, I am willing to assume that some regularity exists a., the 
highest achievement levels. If in the selected population the selection 
ratio at high abilities is close to 100 percent, then an estimate 
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of the top percentile achievement levels in the unselected population can 
be estimated. For example, if all of those above the 90th percentile in 
the total population were selected into the SAT group, and if 40 percent of 
the total population took the SAT. then the 90th percentile ii> the overall 
population would correspond to the 75th percentile in the SAT group 
[(1 - .9)/. 4 - .25]. In general, assuming 100 percent selection above a 
specified level, the percentile. ttU) . in the unselected population, 
corresponding to achievement level a, ^ill equal 1 - p(i)[l - 7r*(a)], 
where TT*(a) is the percentile In the selected population and p(i) is the 
overall proportion selected. This follows, under the assumption of 100 
percent selection above 7r(a). since then [ 1 - 7r(a) /p(i)] - 1 - 7r*(a)- 
Thus, one may adjust the SAT over years to constant percentiles in the 
overall distribution and compare performance levels with NAEP at those 
points. E.g., the 99th, 97th, 95th, and 90th. 

In terms of the anomalous decline in 1984-86 reading scores, the 
maximally appropriate comparison with SAT trends is in the Reading 
Comprehension subscale of the verbal scale score. The other verbal 
subscale, vocabulary, has no direct correspondent in NAEP. 

In applying corrections to these SAT distribution data, I have used 
figures which estimate the number of twelfth graders from the Digest of 
Education Statistics. 1987 as well as SAT distribution data taken from the 
College Board publications: National Report. College-Bound Seniors , 1980, 
19l?A and 1986. The ratio of the number of college -bound seniors taking the 
SAT to the total number of twelfth graders was used to calculate the 
percent of the NAEP population which took the SAT in each year. [Note: 
the number of twelfth graders in 1986 was estimated by applying the 12/11 
ratio in 1985/1984 to the 1985 eleventh grade enrollment value.] The 
resulting percentages of seniors taking the SAT were 33.9, 37.1 and 38.6 in 
1980, 1984, and 1986, respectively. Correspondences were computed by 
selecting percentile values which produced approximate equivalences for the 
latter two years since there was a relatively small change in corresponding 
percentiles from 1980 to 1984 and almost no change from 1984 to 1986. 

Table 2 displays the percentile equivalences calculated from these 
percentages together with the corresponding SAT scale score values for 
1980, 1984, and 1986. It should be noted that the average SAT values for 
college -bound seniors increased over this period. Also, the SAT values 
corresponding to the NAEP 99th, 97th, 95th, and 90th percenti:es increased, 
albeit irregularly. Since the estimated NAEP valuer, for these percentiles 
also increase (Table 1), there is no obvious inconsistency between the SAT 
trends and the NAEP trends. 

^- Content Analysis Comparisons of SAT and NAEP 

A content comparison between Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Nariional 
Assessment of Educational Progress is not direct. One reason for this is 
that NAEP has specified its content in terms of "objectives," while the SAT 
phrases its content In terms of item specifications. In theory, the 
distinction between objectives phrased in terms of intended abilities and 
item categories based on the properties of stimulus materials and questions 
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is great. However, in practice, the categories actually used tend to be 
eclectic and are labeled ambiguously so that both ability and test task 
interpretations are mixed. 



Table 2. --Reading Comprehension- -Approximate Percentile Equivalences 
Between NAEP and SAT with Corresponding SAT Scale Scores 









SAT 




Percentile 


Scale 


Score 


Values 


NAEP 


SAT 


1980 


1984 


1986 




0.99 


699 


713 


716 


0.99 


0.97 


662 


666 


670 




0.95 


632 


635 


641 


0.97 


0.92 


596 


598 


609 




0.90 


583 


587 


593 


0.95 


0.87 


562 


569 


576 


0.90 


0.73 


497 


502 


509 


? 


0.50 


425 


431 


435 


Mean 


SAT 


425 


428 


433 



Judged in terms of reading-related content, the SAT verbal scale has 
two components: vocabulary and reading comprehension. The NAEP reading 
scale, however, only includes comprehension questions. At the minimum, 
this means that NAEP reading scale score trends should be compared only to 
trends in the reading comprehension subscale of the SAT. 

At a more specific level, reading comprehension questions traditionally 
have two separable parts: (a) a passage containing textual material 
containing verbal content to be comprehended, and (b) questions- -usually 
multiple choice- -about the text. Both the N\EP and the SAT comprehension 
questions are of this type. As a consequence, the differences between NAEP 
and SAT can be described in these terms as well. 

Generally, the textual materials from NAEP are somewhat broader in 
scope than those in the SAT. Both tests contain material which is 
literary, cultural, scientific and social in nature. However, NAEP 
materials also include additional content such as advertisements and forms 
which are not used for the SAT. In addition, the textual material on the 
SAT is linguistically more complex, both at the sentence and paragraph 
levels . 

The consequence of these differences in content for the abilities 
measured is likely to be important for average high school students. My 
^uess is that the items of low to average difficulty in the NAEP have 
little correspondence to SAT items, while the more difficult NAEP items 
have a closer resemblance. If on the other hand, some of the non-standard 
7AEP items are also difficult, there may be important differences in the 
abilities measured by the two scales even for high-ability students. 
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The other content facet concerns the questions which are asked about 
-he passages. Here the question tjrpes seem very similar. NAEP discusses 
analysis, interpretation, and evaluation. NAEP also refers to the location 
of specific items of information, making inferences, and recognizing the 
main idea. Similar phrases are used in the SAT content specifications. 

The main issues of content comparisons are beyond the scope of a 
short-term panel. In order to adequately compare the content of a NAEP 
assessment and that of the ACT or SAT, three things must be done: 

(a) a common content framework must be formulated which includes a 
corresponding set of content categories from both testing programs. 

(b) a representative set of items from each source must be categorized 
and the differences in item distribution analyzed. 

(c) a stratification of the NAEP population should be accomplished 
which would allow the selection of a fe,^oup of high school seniors similar 
to the college entrance examination groups. Item difficulties could then 
be tabulated by content categories for this subgroup. 

Such an analysis would indicate whether the NAEP and SAT scales are 
approximately equivalent for the kinds of students who take college 
entrance examin ations . My tentative conclusion is that these scales are 
not equivalent for tjrpical students but may be approximately equivalent for 
those of higher ability. 

5 . Conclusions 

The primary conclusions of my investigation are: 

(a) the observed ^* :ops in reading comprehension of 9- and 17-year-olds 
between 1984 and 1986 are not uniform. In fact, at the highest ability 
levels, students in all three age groups had higher scores in 1986 than in 
1984, while the lowest ability students in eac^ group had lower scores. 

(b) aftei grossly accounting for selective character of the SAT test 
takers, corresponding groups of NAEP participants showed similar trends 
(gains) between 1984 and 1986. 

(c) test content of moderate difficulty- -for typical h5gh school 
students --is sufficiently discrepant between NAEP reading and the SAT 
verbal scales, so that direct trend comparisons are treacherous. However, 
for high ability students, the reading comprehension subscale of the SAT 
might be sufficiently comparable to the NAEP reading scale to make trend 
comparisons of these students meaningful. 

(d) the magnitude of the NAEP reading scale score changes between 1984 
and 1986 together with the large increase in variability make 
methodological changes between the two assessments the most likely primary 
cruse of the decline. 
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Given these copoluslons, I enthusiastically endorse the four 
recommendations made by the panel on February 24-25, 1988. Similarly, I 
strongly endorse the two resolutions drafted and voted on by the first 
subcommittee on February 25, [Note: These four recommendations now appe 
as Recommendations 1, 5, 8 ana 9. The two resolutions have been revised, 
and now appear as Conclusions 1 and 2.] 
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Mar4agement and Adminlstratior of a State -NAEP Program 

Mark D. Musick 
Southern Regional Education Board 



Establishing and administering a nationwide student testing program 
that uses the National Assessment of Educational Progress to provide 
information on a State -by- State basis is a manageable task. The real 
barriers to establishing a program to provide this kind of student 
achievement information have been primarily philosophical or political. We 
have not had comparable State-by-State information on student achievement 
because educational leaders did not want it, or to be kinder, did not place 
any value on having it, anH because political leaders did not demand it. 
In an era of educational reform and improvement in the Nation, both of 
these factors have changed. Educational leaders are at least agreeable to 
having comparable student achievement information among the States. And 
government leaders at the State level are r-^w very much interested in it. 
Discussing the reasons for this dramatic change in attitudes is not the 
purpose of this paper. But without those attitude changes, the subject of 
management and administration of a nationwide program to provide comparable 
State-by-State student achievement information would be merely an academic 
question. 

The underlying premise of a new State-based National Assessment of 
Educational Progress program- -hereinafter referred to as State-NAEP- -is 
that, except for the scale of operation, a national assessment of 
educational outcomes reporting at the State level is not fund^mentally 
different from the present National Assessment reporting at the national 
and regional level. However, it is not a simple step to move from this 
premise to a full-scale operational testing program that would assess 
several hundred thousand students from perhaps most of the States in the 
country. A successful, fully operational State-NAEP program will involve 
more States and several times more students than the current 90,000 
students involved in the National-NAEP program. 

The State-NAEP program should be a program unit in the National-NAEP 
arrangement. State-NAEP might be viewed by some as a subsidiary of 
National-NAEP, but in this case the scale of operation of the subsidiary 
may soon dwarf the parent company. The scale of operation notwithstanding, 
National-NAEP should be seen as providing the leadership on which the 
State-NAEP program should be based. 

The State-NAEP program will need a staff director and staff within the 
National-NAEP arrangement. Because of the scale of the operation, 
State-NAEP must have staff whose sole responsibility is to the State-NAEP 
program. State-NAEP will also need an advocate within the National-NAEP 
arrangement. That advocate should be the staff director and the advisory 
structure for State-NAEP. 
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The governance and advisory structure for National -NAEP should reflect 
State-NAEP interests and provide for special ad hoc advisory groups when 
needed by State-NAEP. There will be overlapping interests in National-NAEP 
and State-NAEP programs, but the purposes of the two programs are 
substantially different. The advisory structure for National -NAEP as 
recommended by the Alexander- James Report provides for a significant degree 
of State- level input. This may reflect in part the new charge that the 
Alexander -James group recommends for National-NAEP and it may reflect that 
some State officials believe that the current opportunities for State input 
into National-NAEP are unsatisfactory. 

It is important that State-NAEP be seen as a program that is conducted 
"in conjunction" with National-NAEP. If conducted properly and "in 
conjunction" with National-NAEP, the State-NAEP program can ^ain an 
important head start in terms of public credibility and acceptance. Being 
conducted "in conjunction" with the National-NAEP means that the State-NAEP 
procedures will be compatible and that the assessments will be in the same 
year and in the same testing time frame. Conducting State-NAEP and 
National-NAEP in the same year has two primary benefits. First, the 
so-called "testing burden" is probably reduced if State-NAEP and 
National-NAEP occu>- jointly in alternate-year testing cycles. This would 
mean a NAEP tesf .ag program would be in the field in most States every 
other year, ''ach an arrangement would concentrate the testing schedule and 
provide fr fewer administrative problems and classroom d'^sruptions. As 
both State-NAEP and National-NAEP will test relatively small samples of 
students in each State, the programs will not add significantly to the 
"testing burden." Testing a relatively small sample of students (a sample 
of only a few thousand students per State at three jrade levels) is a 
reasonable commitment to ask States to make to obtain never -before - 
available information on student achievement. The second reason to test in 
the same year with both State-NAEP and National-NAEP is that this will 
provide States with the most current national information on student 
achievement. States will be able to compare their students' performance in 
a given year with the performance of students nationally, and in other 
States, for that same year. Currently, when States compare their students* 
achievement to that of so-called national averages, they are often 
comparing themselves to national averages that are several years old. This 
is one of the reasons that nearly al\ States are currently able to show 
that their students' achievement is above the national average at a given 
grade level. 

In this national election year the public is given almost weekly 
updates on political polls for State and national offices. The real value 
of this updated information about political campaigns, at least the value 
to the public, is probably questionable. To think that a nation would have 
this kind of current information about political campaigns and would settle 
for outdated information about educational achievement of its youngsters 
would seem to be an untenable position. The State-based National 
Assessment program as it is proposed would clearly provide the most 
up-to-date information available at the State level on student performance. 



In order for the State-NAEP assessments to be compatible with the 
National-NAEP, it will be necessary that the State-NAEP testing instruments 
be replicas of the National-NAEP. Ensuring that State-NAEP testing 
instruments are compatible with National-NAEP should not be a difficult 
task. If the testing instruments are not exactly the same, however, care 
must te taken to see that the State-NAEP tests are in fact compatible with 
National-NAEP. The problems with the 1986 reading results from 
National-NAEP show the importance of attention to detail in the testing 
instruments and procedures. 

It follows that State-NAEP tests should be constructed under the 
direction of the National-NAEP program. The emphasis in this paper is on 
the form of the tests themselves rather than on the content. Suffice it to 
say that National-NAEP should continue to be based on the judgment of a 
broad cross-section of American citizens about what students should know. 
National-NAEP and therefore the State-NAEP should not become a minimum 
competency test, nor a test requiring agreement by representatives of all 
States. Clearly "what is tested** must remain a major part of the focus of 
the National-NAEP program. By recommending that State-NAEP tests be 
constructed under the direction of the National-NAEP program, I am 
suggesting that once the content areas have been agreed upon then the test 
instruments, I.e. the booklets of test question?, be the responsibility of 
the National-NAEP program. Issues of compatibility and credibility are 
both at stake in ''ecisions about how the testing instruments are 
constructed and wmo is in charge of the process. 

Another compatibility and credibility issue is the preparation of the 
sample of students to be tested in each State. State samples should be 
drawn in accordance with National-NAEP procedures under the direction of 
the National-NAEP program. That does not necessarily mean, however, that 
there is not a role for States to play in assisting in this process. 
Preparing the sample of students from each State requires listings of 
schools and rosters of students. It is reasonable to expect the States 
participating in the State-NAEP program to provide or to assist in 
providing any information needed to prepare the sample of students. The 
level of resources provided by the Federal and State governments may 
determine how the National-NAEP procedures for sampling are applied in the 
individual States for the State-NAEP program. The actual sampling 
procedures must be consistent regardless of whether a single contractor is 
responsible for doing all of the vork for drawing samples or whether States 
contribute substantially to the process. If necessary. States could do 
much of the clerical woik involved in the sampling process and 
National-NAEP procedures could be followed to insure the integrity of the 
sample . 

Tho sampling procedures followed in a State-NAEP program might be 
similar to those used by the National Assessment of Educational Progress in 
its project with eight Southern Regional Education Board Sta es from 1985 
to 198',. In this project a stratified random sample of schoc s from all 
regions and types of communities was selected in each State. Within each 
school a random sample of students was selected to partic'pr'te. The 
results estimated achievement of all students at a given g\a<Xk, level in the 
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State. To permit simple estimation of standard errors, the sample was 
selected In the form of two sub>samples and was designed to achieve 
approximately 100 clusters of 20 students each. This resulted In roughly 
2,000 students completing the assessment In each State. That sample 
allowed for State-level Information by genJet and race. From the 
background questions administered to students, It was possible to obtain 
Information In a number of categories such as Information on students 
enrolled In a particular curriculum In high school. 

The sample of approximately 2,000 students per State per grade level 
would appear to be the minimum that could be used. The Southern Regional 
Education Board States' project t3rplcally tested students In 80 to 100 
schools. The Alexander -James Report suggested testing approximately 4,500 
students per State per grade leve m about 90 schools. The size of the 
sample of the students to be testi I has several factors which should be 
considered. First, sample size obviously should be sufficient for 
providing information on each population subgroup- -for example, by 
race/ethnicity, gender, and t3rpe of community in which students live. 
Second, the nuniber of students tested and the number of schools Involved in 
the State-NAEP program must be sufficient to have face value and 
credibility with the public. It might be possible to obtain the 
State- level results by testing students in 50 schools or less in a State, 
but it might be impossible to convince the public that this was a 
satisfactory sampling of the State's schools. At the other end of this 
issue is a cost factor. Generally speaking, the number of schools Involved 
in the sample has more of a bearing on the cost than does the number of 
students tested. Therefore, this argues for a realistic number of schools 
to be included in the sample. The number used by the Southern Regional 
Education Board States and suggested by the Alexander- James Report appears 
to be an appropriate number. Regardless of the sample size, the actual 
admipistration of tests should occur in groups of students of 30 or less. 
This £;"ze of testing group lends itself to better overall test 
administration than does a larger group. 

States participating in the State-NAEP program should have the option 
of increasing the sample size in order to provide greater levels of 
detail. Options for increased sauiple size should be prepared for 
participating States. Increased sample sizes- -be it in numbers of schools 
or numbers of students- -involves increased costs. The increased costs for 
these optional sampling procedures should be paid by the States choosing 
the options. 

While the sampling process is one in which States may provide 
assistance to the National-NAEP contractor or staff, the scoring and 
analysis of State-NAEP test booklets or answer sheets must be handled 
entirely by core staff under the direction of National-NAEP. Completed 
test booklets and answer sheets should be handled in the new State-NAEP 
program as they have been in the National-NAEP program and Southern 
Regional Education Board's project- -that is, they should be sent to a 
central location directly from the schools immediately after completion of 
the testing program. In a fully operational State-NAEP program with 
several hundred- thousand completed test booklets or answer sheets, it may 
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be necessary to have regional processing centers or subcontracts for the 
processing of the answer booklets or sheets. Consideration sliould be given 
in the National-NAEP and State-NAEP program to conducting testing in an 
8-week period as opposed to the current testing period which is an 
approximately 12-week period. The current plan for National-NAEP is to 
begin testing in January of even-numbered years. State- and National-NAEP 
shovld seek to complete testing shortly after March 1. The fact that 
National-NAEP has to "negotiate" with districts to get them to participate 
has apparently been one of the reasons for a 12-week testing period. This 
negotiation phase should not be a part of the State-NAEP program, for when 
a State agrees to participate in State-NAEP, it assumes the obligation of 
securing the participation of those schools chosen for the sample. The 
dynamics of the State-NAEP program could actually help the National-NAEP 
program bece^use of the larger numbers of districts chosen for State-NAEP. 
In the past, very few school districts in a given State were chosen for the 
National-NAEP program. In a State-NAEP program approximately 200 to 300 
schools per State could conceivably be chosen to participate. This could 
mak- schools less hesitant to agree to participate in National-NAEP because 
now they will be one of many schools in a NAEP program instead of one of a 
very few schools. 

National-NAEP should be responsible for presenting the results of the 
State-NAEP program. These results should be presented in accordance with 
agreed-upon formats and the emphasis should be in presenting results . 
Interpretive comments should be provided by National-NAEP, but the initial 
emphc'sis should be on the presentation of results and the making available 
of these results for broad scale comment by educational and governmental 
leaders across the Nation. The initial emphasis in State-NAEP results 
should not be on report writing. A presentation of State-NAEP results 
should not be delayed while comprehensive reports to interpret the results 
are prepared. 

National-NAEP should seek to make the release of State-NAEP results an 
"educational ev mt." If the State-NAEP program is successful, the release 
of State-NAEP results could come to overshadow current educational events 
such as the release of the SAT and ACT score results and the release of the 
Secretary of Education's annual wall chart. When the State-NAEP program is 
fully operational, release of results should be a simultaneous event in 
State Capitols and at National-NAEP headquarters. State educational and 
governmental leaders will provide interpretive comments on a State-by-State 
basis. The medii in the respective States may be- -or may be encouraged to 
be- -interested in what the results mean for the individual States. 

Those Involved in the State-NAEP program should not lose sight of one 
of its most important values- -that is the value of focusing public 
attention on educational Improvement. The State-NAEP results could receive 
widespread attention because they will fill a void in educational 
information. Currently the SAT and ACT are the only tests that provide 
State-by-State information on a national basis. Generally speaking, the 
SAT and ACT results are the only student testing stories that make for 
frort-page newspaper articles. Rarely do individual State testing programs 
receive the press coverage given to the SAT and ACT results. State-NAEP 
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programs could receive the same kind of widespread public atten:ion and 
provide numerous opportunities for State educational and governm^ital 
leaders to focus public attention and raise important questions about 
education. For this reason, consideration should be given to releasing 
different subject-area results from the State-N/\EP program at different 
times for the purpose of generating increased attention to results. If 
four subject areas are testt^d in the State-NAEP program in a given year, it 
is conceivable that the results from two of those programs could be 
released followed by somewhat later presentation of the results from the 
other two subject areas. 

The present turnaround time of presenting results from the 
National-NAEP program is unacceptable for a fully operational State-NAEP 
program. Results from the State-NAEP program should be available in the 
same year that the testing is conducted, preferably in the early fall of 
the year if testing is conducted in January and February. At first look 
this schedule might appear impossible, given that the National -NAEP program 
now operates on an approximately 18-month turnaround schedule. That is, 
National-NAEP results are available approximately 18 months after testing 
begins. The State-NAEP program simply must be organized differently and 
have as an overriding objective to produce results in a timely fashion. If 

rom the beginning a State-NAEP program is designed and organized to 
deliver in the fall results from a January- February testing cycle, ! t: is 
reasonable to expect that this schedule can be met. Again, the emphasis 
must be on reporting results with some limited interpretation and allowing 
further interpretation to be made by various parties once the results are 
presented. 

Two important questions that have to do with the management and 
administration of State-NAEP and also with its validity and credibility 
are: Who is tested? And who does the testing? The first question has 
major implications for test scores and their comparability. The answer to 
this question may have as much bearing on a State's overall scores as any 
single controllable factor. The second quest ior has major implications for 
test scores, their credibility and comparability, and the program's cost. 

Who is tested? The question "Who is tested?" and the reverse of that 
question- - "Who is not tested?"- -seems simple enough on the surface. The 
experience of 3 years of testing in the Southern Regional Education Board 
States' project with the National AssessiLent indicates that when these 
decisions are made, they are not as simple as it might appear. Once the 
sample of students is chosen to participate in State-NAEP, a decision must 
be made about whether the students can participate in a fairly routine 
testing program. Since many handicapped students are in regular classrooms 
today, this question becomes more difficult. The current National-NAEP 
guidelines call for excluding three categories of student. Those are 
non-English speaking students, educably mentally retarded students, and 
functionally disabled students --that is, students with temporary or 
permanent physical disability. The aim in the National-NAEP program has 
been to keep at the smallest possible level the number of excluded 
students. For example, when National-NAEP applied these guidelines to the 
198^> and 1986 reading assessments at ages 9, 13, and 17, fewer uhan 4 
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students out of 100 were excluded in any year at any of the grade levels. 
State-NAEP should have a similar aim. 

For State-NAEP, States should seek to follow an agreed-upon set of 
definitions for determining who is tested. Those definitions should be the 
ones used by National-NAEP. Before the 1990 State- and National-NAEP 
administrations, these definitions should be reviewed by States and the 
ETS/NAEP staff and refined where possible. One of the refinements needed 
is a more precise operational definition of students with limited English 
proficiency. The National Assessment Planning Project of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers has made a recommendation about how to define 
students with limited English proficiency. This revised definition should 
be considered by ETS/NAEP. 

The application and interpretation of the definitions for excluding 
students from the tesflvig program will still rely upon judgments by school 
personnel and/or test administrators. The National-NAEP practices for 
excluding students from assessments will likely differ from practices used 
by States on their own testing programs. The eight Southern Regional 
Education Board States demonstrated this clearly in their project with the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress. In a fully operational 
State-NAEP program, well over 10,000 schools could be involved. Thousands 
of persons would make decisions about which students would be tested and 
whi^'.h would be excluded. These perrons would be using guidelines that are 
not absolutely clear-cut. This is simply a fact of the State-NAEP program 
and not a weakness. It indicates that the issue of "who is tested" will 
have to be resolved and refined over a period of time. 

That resolution and refinement will hinge in large measure on careful 
and comprehensive audits under National-NAEP auspices of the individual 
schools' lists of students to be tested, the number of students excluded, 
and the reasons for the exclusions. These audits should be conducted to 
determine if the definitions for "who is tested" are working and what 
corrections are necessary in the process or in the compilation of State 
scores. The percentage of students excluded in each State should b^* a part 
of the public release of the results from the State-NAEP program. 

The State-NAEP procedures should make it difficult, or at least make it 
require a special effort, to exclude a student from testing. That required 
special effort would entail giving a written reason for each student 
excluded from testing. An audit of the school decisions about excluding 
students could signal any unusual or abnormal patterns and enable those who 
oversee the State-NAEP program to determine the reasons for these unusual 
patterns and whether they warranted corrective action or changes in 
policies . 

The "who is tested" question would be central in the training of test 
administrators for State-NAEP. The administration -^f the State-NAEP test 
should not be a difficult or unusual procedure. Thus, a substantial amount 
of the training time could be allocated to the question of who is tested. 
The experience of the Southern Regional Education Board States* project was 
that over time, test administrators gained greater confidence in applying 
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the definitions for excluding students and the ETS/NAEP staff and the SREB 
States* test administrators expressed their views that the process improved 
with each test administration. 

The second question that has major implications for test scores, their 
credibility and comparability, and the program's cost is "Who does the 
testing?" This may be the major question to be resolved about the 
management and administration of a State-NAEP program. There are two easy 
ways to resolve this issue, but neither of these appear to be practical. 
First the resources that the Federal and State governments pledge to the 
State-NAEP program could be sufficient to provide for the administration of 
the State-NAEP program in the same way as the National-NAEP program. That 
is, the National-NAEP contractor could replicate the procedures used in 
Naticnal-NAEP for the State-NAEP program. The problem is that the 
estimated cost of doing this is approximately $27 million. To date, there 
is no commitment by Federal and State governments for that level of support 
of the State -NAEP program. 

The second easy answer to who does the testing is to allow individual 
States to be responsible for administering the State-NAEP te.t. Sta*:e 
testing directors could argue that the State-NAEP test administration is 
not significantly different from the tests States give each year and that 
the State testing programs could efficiently administer the State-NAEP 
test. That may be true, but there does not appear at this time to be 
substantial sentiment for making the State-NAEP test administr. tion a 
responsibility of the individual States. There appears to be a stronger 
sentiment that the State-NAEP administration requires a procedure that will 
have a high degree of public credibility and, therefore, a disinterested 
party must be involved in the test administration. A lack of dollars and a 
lack of credibility may therefore rule out the two easy answers to the 
question of who does the testing. 

Test credibility should underlie decisions about State-NAEP test 
administration, but between a relatively expensive turn-key test 
administration with a national contractor and the States being entirely 
responsible for test administration, there are obviously several other 
options. Those options must weigh costs and relative levels cf 
"disinterestedness" by the t^st administrators. 

The logistics of the State-NAEP test administration also point to the 
fact thcAC several options are possible. For example, at each grade level 
it is feasible to think in terms of 80 to 100 schools being involved in the 
State-NAEP program. It is also feasible to think in terms of a testing 
period that covers at least 8 weeks. Even an 8-week testing period would 
be substantially shorter than the current National-NAEP testing time 
period. Testing in 80 schools in an 8 -week period would mean testing in 10 
schools per week or two schools per school day. Devising a procedure to 
test in two schools per day in a State would seem to be a very manageable 
task even when testing at three grade levels is assumed- -that is testing at 
six sites per school day in the entire State. A relatively small cadre of 
test administrators could seemingly handle this task. These testing 
administrators need not be highly paid Ph.D. psychometricians. Competent 
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persons with good managerial skills can direct the test administrations. 

Another possible option is to use staff at community colleges which in 
most States are distributed across the State. These persons -ould form a 
cadre of test administrators. They would bring a level of 
disinterestedness to the process and they would be employees whose time 
could be contributed to the Stat(>.«NAEP program. States participating in 
the State-NAEP program could be charged with the responsibility of 
recruiting a cadre of test administrators to work for and under the 
auspices of the National-NAEP contractor. 

Whatever option might be used to bring a disinterested pare/ into the 
classroom as a test administrator, there is an important change in the 
National-NAEP administration that should be considered for National-NAEP 
and State-NAEP. Specifically, the disinterested test administrator should 
be assisted by a school faculty or staff member in the testing process. 
The reasons for this are relatively simple but important. The 
administration of the State-NAEP test should occur in an orderly setting, 
and in a setting with 30 or fewer students. That setting is likely to be 
more orderly and reflect a more normal school situation if a school faculty 
or staff member is present in the room where the test is being conducted. 
That .Is not necessarily the case in the current National-NAEP test 
admini.?tration. It is possible that the National-NAEP tests are 
administered by a person whom students have never seen before and will 
never ee again. For younger students this situation may produce anxiety 
and for older students it may result in a lack of motivation. Neither 
situation contributes toward an accurate reflection of students* 
achievement and performance. The new State-NAEP program should consider 
having a disinterested party in the classroom in charge of certain 
procedures such as tiP^ng. distribution of test booklets, and collection of 
test booklets and ans r sheets. The school faculty or staff member should 
play a role in preparing students for the test administration, perhaps in 
reading the instructions of the administration and in general seeing that 
the process is an orderly one. This situation would more likely lead to 
student performance reflecting students* true abilities and achievement. 
The present Natio-^ial Assessment program may well be understating the 
achievement of our Nation's students particularly because of motivational 
factors for 13- and 17 -year-olds . 

Whatever options ar^i chosen for administering State-NAEP, test 
adininistration manuals will be required for each grade level. Prototype 
State manuals have already been prepared by States including those prepared 
for the Southern Regional Education Board States* project. These manuals 
can best be prepared by States and the National-NAEP contractor working 
together. The experience of the SREB States was that the more States are 
involved in the preparation of the manuals, the better the finished 
product. National-NAEP might well want to subcontract for the preparation 
of the State-NAEP test manuals with the stipulation that the contractor 
seek broad-based input from States and State testing officials. 

The administration of a State-NAEP program will require a financial 
commitment by States. Federal legislation may well require a State 
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contribution to the State-NAEP program. Even in the absence of such a 
Federal requirement, the cost realities of the State-NAEP program will mean 
that States must make a contribution. State government leaders who have 
been largely responsible for the efforts to establish a State-NAEP program 
will likely be willing to help underwrite the program. There will be 
practical limits, however, to what States will be willing to do. If test 
administration were to cost several hundred- thousand dollars in direct 
expenditures for each State, the participation of States would likely be 
reduced. 



For additional information on the Southern Regional Education 
Board/National Assessment of Educational Progress project: 

Southern Regional Education Board. (1984). Measuring educational 
progress in the south: Student achievement . Atlanta, GA: SREB. 

Southern Regional Education Board. (1985). Measuring student 

achievement: Comparable test results for participating southern 
States, the south, and the Nation . Atalanta, GA: SREB. 

Southern Regional Education Board. (1986). Measuring student 
achievement: Comparfble test results for participating SREB 
States, the region, and the Nation . Atlanta, GA: SREB. 

Southern Regional Education Board. (1987). Measuring student 
achievement: Comparable test results for participating SREB 
States, and the Nation . Atlanta, GA: SREB. 
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Recommendations for A Biennial National Educational 
^'^.ssessment , Reporting by State 

R. Darrell Bock 
University of Chicago and NORC 



Except for the scale of operation, a national assessment of educational 
progress (NAEP) reporting at the State level is not fundamentally different 
from the present NAEP reporting at the national and regional level. But 
consideration of scale is important in the planning and execution of the 
design because the much greater costs will put a premium on returning a 
maximum amount of information for the expenditure. The present document 
outlines a series of recommendations for a State -reporting national 
assessment that will be cost-effective as an information system. Only 
issues of data collection and analysis are considered. Additional 
recommendations covering curriculum and standards for item and exercise 
construction are required to specify the assessment design fully. 

The document is in three parts: Part I sets out general considerations 
leading to the main body of recommendations; Part II contains a numbered 
outline of the detailed recommendations; Part III clarifies and comments on 
each recommendation by niomber. 



Part 1. General Considerations 
1. Scale o f operation and continuity 

One implication of increased scale is justification for a larger 
initial outlay for planning procedures and development of the assessment 
and instruments than has been typical of NAEP in the past. The 
State-reporting assessment will, conservatively, yield 8 to 12 times as 
much information as the present regional-reporting NAEP and should 
therefore justify at least a four- to -sixfold increase in development 
funds. Especi ily critical is the enhancement of domain coverage and 
generalizabil :y of assessment results through a greater number and variety 
of items and .xercises in the cognitive instrument. Tlie present NAEP 
instruments re too circumscribed to justify their application on the scale 
of a State-reporting assessment. 

Another implication of increased scale is the greater efforc that must 
be made to insure consistency of vhe assessment instruments, procedures and 
operations over years and decades and throughout the States and regions of 
the Nation. The potential monetary loss from technical errors that might 
invalidate an assessment is now so great that only the most deliberate and 
well-tested revisions and procedures can be introduced when changes in the 
instrument become necessary. The recent experience of procedural 
inconsistencies in the Reading assessment suggests that the present 
organization of NAEP, which lodges responsibility for design and procedures 
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with various grantees, cannot provide the required continuity. As the 
Alexander- James report recommends, responsibility for assessment policy, 
design and procedures should reside in a federally funded and staffed 
National Assessment Council or Center which will choose contractors to 
execute fully specified tasks of data collection and analysis. Only such 
an orgt'^iization, modeled after other National Centers or Laboratories, can 
provid* /he procedural continuity that long-term measurement of educational 
progress requires. 

2 . Relative costs of sampling schools and students 

A second consideration is that a large part of the continuing costs of 
a State-reporting assessment will be incurred in recruiting schools and 
sending assessment representatives to arrange and monitor the 
administration of the assessment instruments. Once the school has agreed 
to cooperate and local preparations for testing are complete, the marginal 
cost of adding more students to the sample within the school, or of 
obtaining additional data from each student, is relatively small. A 
fundamental principle of the assessment should therefore be that the 
quantity and quality of information returned from each school should 
justify the costs of reaching the school. "his principle motivates the 
type of assessment design recommended in Section 2 and 3 of Part II. The 
design attempts to minimize the number of schools that must be recruited 
and visited in order to cover the cycle of subject-matter mandated in the 
pending legislation for the State-reporting assessment. The design also 
uses measurement techniques that will insure a level of data quality 
adequate for effective use of assessment results in educational policy, 
planning and research. 

3. Updateabilitv 

"Updateability" is the provision for improving and adapting assessment 
procedures and instruments to changing conceptual and technological 
environments. Although its consideratioii is obviously in tension with that 
of continuity, both can be satisfied if certain principles of conservative 
management, already established in mature testing and assessment programs, 
are followed. They are the basis for the recommendations in Section 7, 
Part II, in which developmental research and field trials carried 
collaterally with the operational assessment are proposed. An orderly 
program of such study is required in order to insure compatibility of new 
and old procedures before changes are definitively introduced. To ensure 
continuity of the assessment instruments, especially the cognitive tests, 
the principle of strict specification of the structure of items and 
exercises within the test booklets is recommended in Section 3, Part -11. 
This degree of specification is necessary to insure that item replacements 
do not alter the domain coverage within subject matters. Finally, scaling 
of the assessment results by means of suitable item response theoretic 
(IRT) models, already introduced by ETS, is essential in order to preserve 
the comparability of the reported attainment measures as items are 
periodically replaced to permit their public rcilease and, where possible, 
to improve the psychometric properties of the instruments. 
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4. Reporting bv student proficiency levels 



The fourth consideration is that the assessme.it instrument be capable 
of estimating, with good accuracy, the locations of individual students on 
the main proficiency scales in terms of which the assessment results are 
reported. This requirement must be met in order to report the proportion 
of students at each grade level who exceed defined levels of performance on 
these scales. This type of reporting was not possible with the ECS 
assessment design, ana it is possible in the ETS design only indirectly and 
with score attributions. In contrast, the type of instrument recommended 
in Part II, Section 3, is capable of sufficiently accurate estimation of 
each student's location on the scale to support direct reporting of the 
proportions of students in each performance category. 

5. Performance anchoring^ of proficiency scales 

A fifth consideration is that of interpretation of the assessment 
scale. In order to avoid purely normative interpretati on, the critical 
points on the main proficiency scales should be "anchored" by empirical 
scudies that establish 80 percent probability of successful student 
performance on realistic tasks related to the subject matter. An example 
of an anchoring study might be the following. A subsample of students who 
had participated in the group- testing assessment might be asJ'^d, in an 
individual testing session, to find a certain item in a mail-order 
catalogue and phone in and order for it to a (simulated) operator. 
Agg^^gated over a subsample of schools in several States, the results from 
this individual test could be used to estimate the probability of 
successful performance as a function of a student '2, location on the reading 
proficiency scale. This function would then serve to define one of a 
number of similar anchor points on the proficiency scale. Provision for 
performance anchoring studies is recommended in Section 7, Part II. 

In order to provide for objective and practical interpretation of the 
proficiency scales, it is important that they are defined at each of the 
three grade levels in the assessment (4, 8 and 12) and not, as in the 
current practice, defined vertically over the corresponding wide age 
range. Not only is such vertical equating virtually meaningless in a 
subject such as mathematics, the content of which changes greatly over this 
range, but the proficiency levels on such scales are too widely spaced to 
be useful. Most fourth graders are necessarily at the lower levels of the 
scales and most twelfth graders at the higher levels purely for 
developmental reasons unrelated to the effectiveness of instruction. 

6. Provision for multilevel analysis 

A considerati^.i that has influenced the recommended design, and departs 
from past NAEP procedures, is the provision for multilevel ^iialysis of the 
assesFn»ont data. Although not reported directly, the estimated locations 
of individual students on the main proficiency scales should be available 
for statistical analysis by the National Assessment Center, the National 
Center for Education Statistics, the departments of education of the 
participating States, and qualified educational research workers. 
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Moreover, scores at the school level should be available loth for the main 
proficiencies and for detailed curticular objectives tha" can be assessed 
only in group data. NAEP should employ the school as a unit of analysis 
and reporting, and the assessment design should provide for efficient 
estimation of school-level variation. To encourage the participation of 
•ichools, summary reports of a school's performance compai Iscn with 
national norms should be made available in a timely ^ ishion o those 
schools that request them. At the State pnd national level, distributioiiS 
of school means and other school- level ^ tistics should be part of the 
assessment reports in addition to the social group reporting typical of 
past national assessments. 

7. Interpretation 

A final general consideration is that, in order to ensure prompt 
release of assessment results, interpretation should be separate'' from the 
reporting of current figures and their statistical signif Ica'-.ce. A 
statistical .eport should be released early in September of the assessment 
year. It should present .^^junmary and detailed information in tabular and 
graphic form, and should certify the statistical significance of trends and 
differences. More studied interpretations and policy recommendations can 
be deferreu to a lacer time and relegat d to other reports. 



Part 2. Detailed Recommendations 

Sample 

1.1 Populations in participating States. 

All public school children assigned to respective grades 4, 8 and 
12 at the time of testing (February) will define the populations 
for sampling purpc - is. 

1.2 Sample for State- level reporting. 

Up to s.*LXty in-scope studencs sampled randomly from each of the 
three grade levels in each of 80 to 100 schools of a stratified 
sample of schools in each participating State. Sample 
stratification design should facilitate within- State comparison of 
major school types (urban, rural, other) and major ethnic groups. 
No school shall appear in the sample more frequently than every 4 
years . 

1.3 Scope definition. 

A uniform definition of in-scope students and a procedure for 
local identification of out -of- scope students should be based on 
guidelines from the Council of Chief State School Officers. 



I. 
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1.4 State "buy-i>/ sample augmentations 



as may purchase, at cost, sampliiig of any number of additional 
s aools to provide reports for designated subpopulations within 
the State. 

2. Subject ^Ma tter Allocation 

2.1 The assessment cycle. 

Within each school, two groups of up to 30 students will be tested 
independently in the following fixed cycles ot subject matters: 



Year of 4-Year Cycle 
A B 
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Group 1 Test r^: Mathematics Test a: Mathematics 

Test b: Physical, Test b: Social 

Biological, Science & 

& Earth Civics 
Sciences 

Group 2 Test c: Reading in Test c: Reading in 

Science , Science , 

Literature , Literature , 

& Social & Social 

Studies Studies 

Test d: History, Test d: Writing & 

Geography, Language Arts 

& Literature 



2.2 Domain ("^.finitior : 

Domain definitions, including specification of content and process 
categories, will be available to the public at least 1 year in 
advance of testing in each of the subject matters. Domain 
defiritions will be revised in not less than 12 years and not more 
than 8 years from the most recent revision. 

Assessment Instrumonts 

3.' Item formats (for all subject matters except writing). 

3.1.1 Brief- answer free response 

Each student booklet of the assessment instrument will 
contain 5 brief -answer free response items. 
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3.1.2 Multiple -choice 



Multiple-choice items will contain not less than 4 
alternative answers. Examinees will be instructed not to 
make blind guesses if they do not know the ans-^er, but "o 
go on to the next item. 

3.2 Sources of items 

In addition to items written expressly for the State -reporting 
assessment, items should be sought from the existing N/-EP item 
pools and from those of the State assessment programs and 
international studies of school achievement. Items from State 
assessments should not appear on State instruments that might be 
administered to students in the sample for the State -importing 
assessment of the same year. 

3.3 Configuration of the cognitive instrument for all subject matters 
except writing 

Two-stage, multiple-matrix sampled instrument structured in each 
subject -matter area follows: 

Pretest: 16 items plus student background questionnaire (see 
3.4). Neither the pretest nor the questionnaire is 
matrix sampled. 

Variant items: Two expe*-imental items will follow the pretest 

items on each questionnaire. These items will be used 
for instrument updating (see Section 7.1). 

Second- stage test: 48 to 64 items per booklet 



Forms 
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+ 



Booklets within forms are linked by 32 common items per form. 
Number of distinct items per form is 112. Number distinct items 
required, including the pretest, is 912. There are no common 
items between forms. 

3.4 Writing and language arts 

The writing and language arts test contains two sections: 
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Section 1 



Twenty objective items covering mechanics of writing (spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, grammar). A total of 480 distinct 
items are assigned to 24 test booklets of the matrix sample. 

Section 2 

Prompts for the writing test are classified by type of writing 
(e.g., autobiographical incident, evaluation, story, etc.) Six 
prompts for each of four types are randomly assigned to the test 
booklets, one prompt per booklet. Each student writes a brief 
essay in response to the prompt in his or her booklet. These 
booklets also contain the 20 objective items on mechanics of 
writing. 

3.5 Content by process structure of the test booklets for subject 
matters other than writing 

Items within each test booklet are classified by subject-matter 
content and cognitive process. In so far as possible, each 
booklet contains one and only one item representing each 
intersection of the content and process categories. Each test 
booklet replicates the item structure excRpt for position within 
the booklet: order of the v:ontent by process subclasses identical 
with forms but rotates froia one form to another. 

3.6 Background questionnaire 

The assessment instrument includes the following questionnaires. 
The lengths of the questionnaires should be adjusted so that the 
times required for completion are as indicated. 

1. Student: 20 minutes plus 20 minute pretest (seo 3.1). 

2. Teacher(s): ^ne lour. 

3. Principal: one hour. 

4. District Superintendent: one hour. 

Some items of the student questionnaires will be specific to the 
subject matter of the assessment test that the student will be 
administered. 

Only one form of each of these questionnaires will be used as 
appropriate for the subject matter of a particular assessni'int . 
Item content should be coordinated with other educational surveys 
such as Hf<»h School and Beyond (HSB) , the National Educr.Vional 
Longitudinal Study (NELS) and the studies of the International 
Educational Achievement Association (lEA). 
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4. Administration of the Assessment Instrument 



4.1 Testing conditions 

Students will be tested in groups of not more than 30 in a quiet 
classroom reserved for that purpose. 

4.2 Assessment representatives 

An assessment representative will be present during all testing 
sessions and will be responsible foi: 1) distribution and 
collection of the booklets, pencils and scratch paper, 2) timing 
of the test administrations, 3) dispatch of the completed test 
booklets to the national or regional f nter, and 4) security of 
all restricted materials. 

4.3 Test administrators 

Explanation of the testing and reading of the test instructions 
will be presented by a teacher or counselor assigned for this 
purpose by the school principal. The test administrator will be 
instructed by the assessment representative. 

4.4 Assignment of the assessment representatives 

Each State will provide the services of 12 to 14 assessment 
representatives for a 3 day training period and 25 days at the 
school sites. In so far as possible, the representatives should 
come from communities in the State t\ au will minimize the need for 
overnight travel to schools. Representatives should not be 
regular employees of the schools they will monitor. The national 
assessment center will be responsible for training the assessment 
representative . 

A 5 Testing schedule 

Student time for testing is 2 hours divided between a morning <- nd 
afternoon session. An additional hour for orientation, 
questionnaire completion and pretest is required on a day 
preceding the main testing. The assessment representative must be 
present on both days. The hourly schedule, which must be the same 
for schools in all States, is as follows: 
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Day 1 



Day 2 



10:00- Group 1 10:00- Group 1 

11:00 am pretest 11:00 am Test a 

6c 

question- 
naire 

11:00 am- Group 2 11:00 am- Group 2 

12:00 noon pretest 12:00 noon Test c 

6c 

question- 
naire 

1:00- Group 1 

2:00 pm Test b 

2:00- Group 2 

3:00 pm Test d 



4.6 Scoring the pretest 

During the afternoon of Day 1, the assessment representative will 
score the pretest and assign the second stage tests to the 
students accordingly. At the same time, the representative will 
check that the name field, sex and birth date entries are complete 
and have them corrected if necessary. 

4.7 Absent sf'^ents 

Ten altei. students will be selected with the sample. These 
alternates ray replace any student who is absent from testing for 
reasons clearly unrelated to attainment (e.g.. verified illness, 
accident not the fault of the student, death in the family, etc.) 
Students absent on the first day only will be administered the 
questionnaire and pretest during the first class hour of the 
i*^cond-stage testing day. The assessment representative should 
arrange to call back to the school to test any other absent 
students on a later day. 

4.8 Dates of testing 

All testing should be completed in the first 4 full weeks after 
the 31st of January. Up to five additional days can be used for 
call backs. Regular test days should be Mondays through 
Thursdays; Fridays should be reserved for call backs. 
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Scoring the Tests 



5.1 Brief -answer free response tests 

Readers shoulc rate free- response items for quality or degree of 
correctness on a scale with up to 7 ordered categories, as 
appropriate to the particular items. Ratin<^ protocols for each 
subject-matter area will be supplie i by the national assessment 
center, which "'ill also train the readers. Readers can be engaged 
by jhe States, but their activities must be monitored by the 
national assessment center. 

5.2 Multiple-choice tests 

5.2.1 Creation of the student-level response file 

After scanning and cleaning of responses to multiple- 
choice items, the pretest, questionnaire, and second-stage 
item response are merged into the stuient-level master 
file. Each record will include the Identification of the 
second-stage form and the assessment identification code of 
the student and school. A roster containing these code 
numbers will be supplied to the district superintendent, or 
school director, in printed and machine-readable form. 

5.2.2 Student-level scaling of main content and process 
dimensions 

Student-level attainment values on aefined content and 
process proficiency scales within each subject-matter will 
be computed from each booklet using a suitable and 
well -fitting item response model. The model must 
incorporate information from first- and second-stage item 
responses and account for effect-3 of guessing. Standard 
errors for estimate i student attainment values will not 
exceed one-half standard deviation of the national 
distribution for the corresponding scale. 

5.2.3 School- level scoring of detailed content by process 
categories 

A school-level score for . ..,h content-by-process 
intersection in each test will be computed by aggregating 
responses across forms and using a suitable and 
well -fitting group -level item response model incorporating 
pretest information and accounting for guessing. 

5.2.4 Standard NAEP scales 

The score for each scale will be reported as the true score 
on a formally defined "ideal" test consisting of 500 items 
conforming to a one-parameter logistic item response 



model with location parameters positioned at equal 
intervals between -5.0 and 5.0 standard deviations of the 
latent score distribution, and a slope parameter equal to 
the geometric mean of the slopes of items of the actual 
scale. For reporting purposes, these scores will be 
referred to as "scale" scores. 

5.2.5 The origin and unit of the scores in each scale 



The origin and unit of the scores on each scale will be set 
to 250 and 50, respectively, in the national sample 
distribution In the first year of the assessment. The 
origin and unit will be maintained throughout the tenure of 
the scale in the assessment instrument (see Section 
7.1 on instrument maintenance.) 

I>.3 Writing test 

5.3.1 Reading and grading 

Student essays will be read by a member of a writing team 
trained in the grading of one of the types of writing. The 
reader will rate the essay on several six-point scales with 
defined ordered levels of attainment. Four to eight 
scales measuring distinct aspects of ef ective writing will 
be defined. (See Section 7 on maintenance of the essay 
grading procedure.) Readers may be engaged by the States, 
but their activities must be monitored by the national 
assessment center. 

5.3.2 School -level scaling of the ratings 

Essay ratings will be scaled using a school -level item 
response model for ordered catr^ories common to all prompts 
within writing type. The model will include a location and 
slope parameter x V r each item, and parameters for the 
internal boundaries of the common categories. School-level 
scale scores having the same properties as those of the 
multiple choice tests will be computed for each scale and 
writing type. Mean schocl scores over writing types will 
be computed with standard errors reflecting the sampling of 
prompts within writing types, and the sampling of students 
within schools. 

5.3.3 Student -level information 

For some purposes of secondary analysis, student -level 
scores will be assigned to ratings as midpoints of the 
score category, adjusted for the location parameter of the 
prompt. 
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5.4 Comparable scale units at student -level and school-level. 

For the free- response and multiple-choice tests, the unit of scale 
of the school-level scores is set in first assessment year so that 
the residual variance from the regression of each scale on school 
background characteristics is equal to the resic lal variance from 
similar regres<;ions of the school means of student- level scores, 
in the same content area and within subject matters. 

5.5 Aggregation of student-level and school- level information. 

Student -level scores are aggregated without weighting to obtain 
school means, standard deviations and other school-level 
statistics. The same scores are aggregated with State sampling 
weights to obtain State means standard deviations, percentiles, 
and other State-level statistics. State statistics are aggregated 
to national means, weighted by numbers of students in the State at 
the respective grade levels. School-level scores are aggregated 
to the State level, weighted by the sums of the student-level 
weights of the school at the respective grade levels. 

Reporting 

6.1 Performance anchoring of proficiency scales 

For each subject-matter except writing, relevant performance tests 
will be administered to a 20 percent random sample of students 
taking the assessment tests in 10 schools in each participating 
State. Data from this collateral testing will be used to 
detei^nine "anchor" points on the corresponding subject-matter 
assessment scales where 80 percent of students nationally exceed 
defined performance levels (see Section 7.2). 

6.2 Standard errors 

All scale scores for individual students will be reported with 
standard errors reflecting the sampling of items for the test 
booklets. All summary scores for school. State and Nation will be 
reported with standard errors reflecting the sampling of schools, 
students, and items. 

6.3 Report to the National Center for Education Statistics 

On the day after Labor Day of the assessment year, reports of 
means, confidence intervals, and distributions of student- and 
school-level scores on the attainment scales will be delivered to 
NCE5= in tabular and graphic form. Information concerning 
background data for students, teachers and schools and their 
relationship to the attainment data will be included. Separate 
results for each participating State and a national summary will 
be shown. Comparisons for previous years will be presented in 
tabular and graphic form. 



6.4 Reports to State departments of education and to schools 



On or about September 15 of the assessment year, State departments 
of education in participating States, and district superintendents 
of participating schools will be sent a report of content by 
process scale- score distributions for the samples of students 
tested in the schools. These scores be referred to 

percentiles of the State and national distributions. Individual 
students will not be identified in these reports. School- le\el 
scores for detailed content by process variables will also be 
reported. 

6.5 Data for linking the national assessment scales to those of State 
assessment programs 

Files containing student- and school-level scale scores, and 
questionnaires data, identified by codes known to the respective 
district superintendents or school directors, will be delivered to 
the State departments of education in January of the year 
following each assessment. These files are intended for use in 
linking national assessment scales to those of the assessment 
programs in participating States (see Section 7.4). 

6.6 Secondary user files 

Files containing student item responses, student- and school -level 
scale scores, and questionnaire responses, with non- informative 
studei.t or school identification, will be released to secondary 
users in January of the year following each assessment. States 
will be identified in these files. 

7. Technic il Support 

7.1 Assessment instrument maintenance 

7.1.1 Free response and multiple-choice tests 

A 5 percent probability sample of the national r.^sessment 
data will be examined biennially for evidence of drift in 
item locations on the assessment scales. Parameter values 
in the psychometric scaling models will be adjusted if 
necessary or items will be marked for replacement. Ten 
percent of free- response and multiple-choice items will be 
replaced with new items in each assessmert. The variant 
items appearing with the questionnaire r.na pretest of a 
previous assessment ma be among those used as replacements 
(see Section 3.3. ) . 

7.1.2 The writing test 

Twenty- five essays selected randomly for the two roost 
recent writing assessments will be randomly seeded among 
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the essays read by each reader in the current assessment. 
The origin and unit of each reader's scale scores will be 
adjusted so that the mean and standard deviation of the 
reader's scores on the seeded essays will equal their 
previous values. Each reader must read approximately 
equal numbers of essays written to each of the prompts of 
scales scored by that reader. 

Readers who are excessively deviant, and prompts that are 
unproductive or inconsistently read, will be marked for 
replacement. Twenty-five percent of essay prompts will be 
replaced with new prompts in each assessment. Scale scores 
of old prompts in the current assessment will be analyzed 
in conjunction with scores based on re-reading of previous 
essays to estimate and adjust for effects of exposure of 
the prompts . 

7.1.3 Questionnaire 

Questionnaire items will be reviewed at 4-year intervals 
for produ ivity and relevance. Unsuitable* items will be 
replaced. 

7.2 Performance test development 

A performance test development team will function collaterally 
with the assessment operation to study, prepare, analyze, and 
train ad'iiinistrators of the performance tests used in anchoring 
the multiple -choice assessment scales. 

7.3 Scale validity and item writing technique 

A team to investigate the construct and external validity of the 
assessment scales, and to evaluate techniques used in item 
writing, will function collaterally with the assessment operation. 

7.4 Linking of national assessment scales to those of assessment 
programs in participating States 

The national assessment will supply, to State departments of 
education, data files of State results in a form suitable for 
predicting national scale values from data of the State assessment 
program. The national assessment will provide States with 
computerized statistical procedures for equating State and 
national results . 

7.5 Methodological development 

A team functioning coll'^terally with the assessment operation will 
investigate and develop new methods for the conduct of large-scale 
assessment programs. Initially, priority will be given to 1) 
character reading or computerized response modes to permit the use 
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of free -response items in the assessmenc instrument, 2) 

investigation of panel effects when the same schools are tested in 

two or more assessments, and 3) sampling designs for best joint 
estimation of student effects and school effects. 



Part 3. Comments and CJarification 

1 . Sample 

1.1 Populations in participating Stages 

A strict grade assignment definition of the -copulations is recommended 
in order to bring the assessment results into a closer relationship with 
the instructional programs of the States. The age of the students will be 
known from the background questionnaires and can be used in accounting for 
student attainment in States with differing rules concerning age of school 
entry , 

The exclusion of private schools from the State-reporting assessment 
may present serious difficulties for between- State comparisons. 
Statistical adjustments to account for the varying private school 
populations may be required for interpretatior. of differences between 
States. Data on private schools from the National -NAEP cr other surveys 
will be needed in this connection. 

1.2 Sample fjr State- level reporting 

The primary sampling unit will be schools drawn from lists of public 
schools provided by the State departments of education. The sample should 
be sufficiently lar^e to provide reasonably accurate estimation of 
within-State comparison of major school types, classified as "urban," 
"rural," and "other," and of major ethnic groups when sufficiently 
represented within the State. 

If the saire school is selected for the National-NAEF and the State 
reporting NAEP, the National-NAE? should have priority. No school should 
appear in the sample of either of the assessments more frequently than 
every 4 years . 

Sampling of students within the schools will be carried out by the 
National Assessment Center from rosters provided by the selected schools. 
Number of schools in the sample and the ntunber of students per school will 
be determined so as to minimize the cost of obtaining a specified standard 
error for the estimated State mean. 

The definition of which students are untestable and thus out of scope 
for the assessment must be defined at the national level and applied 
uniformly in all States. Guidelines set by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers should be followed in identifying students unable to take 
the test for reasons of physical or psychological limitations, or inability 
to read English. 
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1.3 State "buy- in" sample augmentations 



States should be permitted to pay for the sampling of additional 
schools up to and including a census of all schools in the State, if they 
so desire. In the latter case, a unit of the assessment dedicated to the 
State would probably have to be organized, but this level of testing should 
perhaps be postponed until the basic State- reporting assessment is in 
stable operation. 

2. Sublect-Marter Allocation 

2.1 The assessment cycle 

The pending legislation p::oposes a biennial assessment in which 
Mathematics and Reading appear each year. Science and History, Geography 
and Literature every 4 years, and direct Writing assessment every 6 years. 
These are minimum requirements. The cycle recommended in 2.1 exceeds these, 
requirements in that all of the subject matters are brought within a 4-year 
cycle. As mentioned in the introduction, in order to maximize cost -benefit 
from recruiting and visiting schools, the information return is increased 
by testing two independent groups of students in two of the assessment 
subject matters, one of which is either mathematics or reading, which must 
appear in each assessmei'^t . In addition, each of the groups is tested in a 
second subject matter that differs in the "A" and "B" years of the 4-year 
assessment cycle. This allocation scheme covers all of the required 
subject matters in the fewest feasible school visits. 

2.2 Domain definitions 

Within each of the six subject matters of the assessment, it is 
recommended that a detailed domain specification, based on a content by 
process classification of curricular objectives, be released publicly well 
before the testing in each area. Comment and suggestions on the 
definitions should be received and taken into account before the final 
version of the assessment instrument is completed and adopted. It is not 
expected that these definitions will change at every assessment. Indeed, 
it is recommended that, in order to protect the assessment from the 
short-lived fads and enthusiasms characteristic of the educational field, 
definitions not be revised more often than every 8 years. Nevertheless, to 
provide for genuine progress in the domain definitions, revisions should be 
required at least every 12 years. 

3 . Assessment Instruments 
3.1 Item formats 

3.1.1 Brief- answer free -response 

To prepare the way for reduced reliance on multiple- choice items as 
technology permits, each booklet of the cognitive assessment should contain 
five brief -answer free-response items. These types of items are most useful 
in measuring higher-order reasoning processes, where the response may 
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reveal not jufn correct or incorrect knowledge, but the degree of 
understanding or originality. 

3.1.2 Multiple -choice 

To control effects of guessing, the multiple -choice items should not 
employ less than four alternative answers, one of which is unequivocally 
correct. It is not recommended that the alternative "none of the above" be 
used as an additional option. Examinees should be instructed not to f^uess 
but to go on to the next item if they do not know the answer. In this way, 
the student has the opportunity to go back to an omitted item if tl ere is 
time during the testing session. 

3.2 Sources of items 

In order for the assessment in each subject-matter area to represent 
the domain adequately, considerable numbers of items may be required. It 
is not nece. sary, or even desirable, that all of these iteris should be 
written expressly for the State-reporting assessment. Maiiy suitable items 
already exist in the item pools of the State assessment programs and other 
testing efforts. Large numbers of items can be donated by the States, 
classified and entered into an information system that would make them 
available for instrument development, The same itf^ms should not, of 
course, appear simultaneously on State instrument and national instruments 
that might be taken by the same students during an assessment year. 

3.3 Configuration of the assessment instrxim&nt 

It is proposed that the; cognitive assessment instrument be structured 
as a two-stage test, with a 16- item first-stage test to be administered 
along with the student background questionnaire on the school day preceding 
the second-stage test. The first-stage test will be scored with the aid of 
a scoring template by the assessment representative for the school, and an 
"easy," "intermediate," or "hard" second-scage test assigned co each of the 
selected students accordingly. Procedures for this purpose have been 
extensively investigated in Illinois and California, and have been found to 
improve substantially the quality of data obtained from assessment tests. 
(Reports of these studies are available from the Center for Research in 
Evaluation, Standards and Student Testing (CRESST) , School of Education. 
UCLA.) 

To provide a high level of generalii;ability of the domain mean scores, 
it is recommended that at least eight forms of the assessment test in each 
subject matter area, each consisting of an easy, intermediate and hard test 
booklet (a total of 24 booklets), be constructed in each subject matter 
area. Booklets within forms are linked by common items, but are not so 
linked between forms. Because the forms are assigned in random rotation 
to each second stage group, the common population method provides for 
equating of forms. Booklets are scaled by means of an item response model 
that includes the common and unique itams. 



If 4R items can appear in each second-stage test hooklet, for example, 
each of the 8 forms might then lave 112, unique distinct items and 32 
common or linking items. The number of distinct items required for the 
instrument, including the pretest, would therefore be 912. 

It is also recommended that two experimental items, called "variant" 
items, be included as items 17 and 18 of the pretest. These items wil'. be 
different on each of a number of pretest booklets, which in all other 
respects will be identical. The purpose of including these items is to 
provide estimates of their psychometric characteristics as a basis for 
replacing items retired in future assessments. 

3.4 Writing and language arts 

Although productive writing proficiency can only be tested by some form 
of written essay, knowledge of the mechanics of writing, including 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization and grammar are better and more 
economically tested by objective items. The writing and language arts test 
should therefor? consist of two sections: 1) a brief objective test of 
twenty Items matrix- sampled from ( total of 480 distinct items and assigned 
to each of 24 test booklets, and 2) a prompt for the writing exercise. The 
first section, which might take the form of a proofreading exercise, should 
be separately timed, require no more than 10 minutes, and should precede 
the writing exercise. 

The students should write in response to prompts sampled from four such 
types of writing as autobiographical incident, report, evaluation, and 
story. Six prompts in each of these four types of writing, ill previous? y 
tested for productivity, can then be randomly assigned to the test 
booklets. Each student should have 40 minutes to write a brief essay in 
response to one of the prompts. These r'^commendations are patterned after 
the California Di rect Writing Assessment. 

3.5 Content-by-procei>3 structure of the free response and multiple choice 
test booklets 

In each of the subject-matter areas except writing and language arts, 
items within each test b'* tclet should be random replications of a fixed 
subject-matter content by cognitive process classification. The main 
content and process categoties define dimensions for a joint estimation of 
content and process proficiencies based on responses wit^-'n each student 
booklet. Ir: addition, each content by process intersect. or subclass of 
the two-way classification, can be scored at the school-. ' by 
aggregating responses across test booklets to items in eaci the 
intersections. This method of structuring assessment instrumei»us , studied 
by Bock and Mislevy , provides both for assessing proficiency in main 
content and process dimensions at the individual student level, and for 
assessing attainment in detailed topics and skills in the curricular 
objectives at the school level. Both types of information are needed for 
the widest use of the assessment data. (See Bock and Mislevy, 1988) 




3.6 Background questionnaire 

The assessment instrument includes several questionnaires for ob^ainin- 
background and other nonnognitive information about students, teachers and 
the school. The student questionnaire precedes the pretest fn the pretest 
booklet. Each booklet contains exactly the same questionnaire ^ terns but 
the questions may refer to th specific -ubject matter of the assessment. 
The pretest items are also specialized through the subject matter areas 
that the student will take in the second stage testing. 

Teacher, principal and district superintendent questionnaires contain 
items intended to elicit information t.bout the school resources and 
programs. The content of these questions should be coordinated with other 
national surveys of school characteristics. 

^- Administration nf the Assessment Instrument 

4.1 Testing conditions 

Testing conditions should conform to those typically required for 
achievement testing- -freedom from distraction, good lighting, comfortable 
seating and adequate space between students. 

4.2 & 4.3 Assessment reprisencatives e ^ test administrators 

Ic is recomme -ided that the adminis .ation of the assessment tests be 
conducted by two persons: 1) ai assessment representative hired by the 
State testing director, but trained by the National Assessment Center, and 
2) a test administrator assigned by the principal of the school. The 
assessment representative will instruct the test administrator and handle 
procedural steps in the distribution of booklets, timing of the 
administrations, and will ensure that acceptable couditions of testing and 
security for all test materials are iraintained. The purpose of using a 
local test administrator is to facilitate commurication with tha students 
in the orientation and reading of instructions and also to avoid the 
well-known "substitute-teacher" effect when an unfamiliar person takes 
charge of a group of students, especially younger students. 

4.4 Assignment of the assessment representatives 

Testing director of participating States should arrange for 12 to 14 
capable workers to spend approximately 6 eks, beginning the last week of 
January and ending the first week of March, coordinating the monitoring of 
testing in the schools. One source of these representatives might be 
residents of the States who are part-time field workers of National Survey 
organizations. Another might be professional substitute teachers. They 
should be chosen from communities strategically situated in the State to 
minimize travel and overnight stays. Travel and accommodations within the 
State will be necessary, however, for a 3- or 4-day training period to 
precede the testing. The.se sessions will be conducted by personnel of the 
National Assessment Center. 
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4.5 Testing schedule 



Testing at each school extends over 2 days: on the morning of the first 
day, two 1-hour sessions are devoted to the orientacion of the selected 
students, administration of the student background questionnaire, and 
administration of the pretest. Half of the students selected in the school 
are tested in each of these sessions. The two groups; take different 
second- stage tests, on the next day, and so receive different pretests on 
the first day. The questionnaire, however, is common for all students 
apart from the variant items and questions relating to the subject matter. 

On the second day, the two groups assemble once in the morning and once 
in the afternoon for 1-hour periods devoted to the second- stage test. 
Fifty minutes must be available in these hours for students actually to 
work on the tests. If there are any delays, these sessions must go 
overtime. 

4.6 Scoring the pretest 

During the afternoon of the first day, the assessm3nt representative 
will score the pretest using a stencil provided for that purpose. In no 
case will more than 60 tests need to be scored, so that the task can be 
completed in about 2 hours Representatives should also check that 
essential information on the questionnaire has been coded by the student. 
If not, the students can be contacted the "irst hour of the second day for 
corrections . 

4.7 Absent students 

It is permissible to make use of alternate students, chosen at the time 
the sample of students ^s drawn, as substitutes for absent students, 
provided the reason for the absence is not related to school attainment. A 
list of admissible reasons for absence with substitution should be provided 
to the Assessment k^ipresentatives , For those student absent without an 
admissible excuse, every effort should be made to arrange retesting on a 
later day. For this purpose, th*-' pretext can be given during the first 
hour of the day so that testing can be completed in 1 day. 

4.8 Dates of testing 

It is important that dates and times of testing coincide closely as 
possible between States. Assuming a maximwa of 100 schools tested per 
State and the availability of 14 Assessment Representatives, the testing 
could be completed in a four-week period with each representative testing 
two schools per week, preferably on Monday/Tuesdays and Wednesday/ 
Thursdays. Friday can then be reserved for callbacks to test absent 
students. On this schedule, all schools could be tested in a 4-week period 
during February. These dat'is of testing would interfere least with the 
State testing programs and other scheauled activities cf students during 
the Spring. 
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3. Scoring the T^stf^ 

5.1 Brief answer free -response tests 

The brief -answer items will have to be scored by readers trained for 
this purpose. State Testing Directors should retain persons for this 
purpose. Assuming five such items per test booklet and a State sample of 
at most 6.000 students, 12 readers could easily complete this work in 10 
working days. The readers would have to be trained and the quality of 
their work checked by the National Assessment Center. It is highly 
desirable that brief-answer questions elicit responses that can be graded 
by quality or degree of correctness. Such Items are rated on a seven- 
category ordinal scale. Each item will then convev approximately the same 
information as six multiple-choice items. 

5.2 Multiple -choice tests 

The scoring of the multiple-choice tests is almost entirely automated 
and can proceed quickly once the computer procedures are fully developed. 
The necessary computer programs are available either from the existing NAEP 
operation, from tate assessment programs, or by license from commercial 
test scoring companies. The statistical and psychometric procedures for 
scoring the two-stage tests are now well documented and will not be 
commented m In detail here. The main innovation of this section is 1) 
provision for conjoint scoring of the content and process dimensions of the 
cognitive instrumeut by means of a suitable item response model (Section 
5.2.2). and 2) scoring for detailed curricular ob' ctives by means of a 
group level item response model that aggregates iii^ormation across test 
booklets. (Section 5.2.3.) 

It is recommended that the scale scores computed using such models be 
defined in the manner of the present NAEP proficiency scales. That is. 
when the test is initially introduced, the mean will be set to 250 and the 
stanaard deviation to 50 in che national student population at the 
respective grade level. (Sections 5.2.4. and 5.2.5.) 

5.3 The writing test 

As discussed in Section 3.3. the writing test has an objective section 
on mechanics of writing that will be scored by machine methods. The second 
section, however, is a student essay that must be graded by hijunan readers. 
Teams of readers must be organized and trained for this purpose. In the 
California Direct Reading Assessment, fv-^r example, teams of approximately 
50 readers are trained in the reading of each of the distinct types of 
writing. Inasmuch as able readers can easily read and grade 60 essays per 
day. and only 3.000 students per State participate in the reading 
assessment, five readers in each State could complete the grading of the 
writing exercises in 10 working days. These readers could be retained by 
the State testing director, but trained and checked for quality by thi3 
National Assessment Center. Maintaining the consistency of grading from 
one assessment to the other by randomly including for re-reading essays 
from previous assessments is discussed in Section 7. 
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Two methods of scoring the writing exercises are recommended ir 
Sections 5.3.2 and 5.3.3. For the California Direct ^ting Assessment, an 
item-response model has been developed for scoring the graded responses at 
the school level by aggregating over the matrix sample the prompts in the 
test booklets. This type of scoring allows for replacement of a proportion 
of the prompts in each assessment in order to prevent their over-e:.posure 
nationally and to permit release of some prompts and writing examples for 
public discussion. 

In additi on, because of the graded scoring cf the essays , values can be 
assigned to the score categories that make it possible to employ the 
response to the single prompt for the analysis of data at the individual 
student level. 

5.4 Comparable scale units at the student level and a^ the school level 

An essential feature of the scoring procedures proposed here is that 
proficiencies in the main content and process categories are estimated for 
individual students and subsequently aggregated to the school. State, and 
national level. At the same time, attainment in detail<*d subclasses of the 
content by process classification is scored at the school level, directly 
aggregating responses to items in that subclass across test booklets. 
These tjrpes of scores, which are essential for curriculum decisions and 
guidance of instruction, are then also aggregated to the State and national 
level. To simplify reporting, these two t3rpes of information should be 
expressed in scales with the same origin and unit of measurement. The most 
straightforward way of providing the equating of scale is first to set the 
student -level scales to a mean of 250 and standard deviation of 50 in the 
national population, then to adjust the mean of the school -level scales to 
equal that of the individual -level scales, and finally to adjust the unit 
of measurement so that the residual variance of the model predicting school 
performance from background characteristics is equal for the two types of 
scale. These equatings are performed for each content area within the 
various subject matters. 

5.5 Aggregation of student-level and school-level information 

Because students within schools are chosen by simple random sampling, 
student -level information may be aggregated without weighting to obtain 
means and standard deviations for the schools. The schools, however, will 
typically be selected into stratified samples in order to insure better 
estimation for certain subpopulations within the State, and thus require 
weighting of student-level data to estimate the State average. Case 
weights for this purpose should be assigned to each student-level data 
record. School-level scores can then be aggregated to the State-level 
weighting by the sum of the student -level weights in that school at the 
grade l^vel. All State -level statistics are then correctly weighted and 
can be aggregated to the national level, weighting by the numbers of the 
students in the Suate at the grade level in question. 
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6. Reporting 



6.1 Performance anchoring of proficiency scales 

As mentioned in the introduction, the interpretability and practical 
relevance of the assessment scales will be greatly enhanced by a collateral 
program of performance testing carried out by a special team from the 
National Center. Members of the team will select schools from the 
assessment and carry out individual performance tests on a su^sample of 
students who have previously taken the regular assessment tests. In 
performance testing, a so-called "work sample" analysis is used to define 
tasks that are in closer correspondence to real-world situations than are 
typical multiple-choice items. 

Because performance tests require actual production from the student 
and not merely choices among preconceived alternatives, the administration 
and scoring of the test can be time consuming and exper*?ive. The cost can 
be justified, however, because the program will demons, ate to the school 
the importance placed on evaluation of performance and products and not 
merely on the recognition skills tested by multiple-choice items. At the 
same time, performance testing provides the objective criteria by which the 
proficiency scales from the assessment (except for the reading test which 
is already a performance measure) can be given a concrete meaning. For 
each performance task, the probability of success can be expressed as a 
function of the student's location on the proficiency scale from the main 
assessment. The location on the scale where this function reaches 80 
percent then defines an anchor point on the assessment scale. Any stuc'.ent 
located above that point has an 80 percent probability or better of pf.ssing 
the performance test. 

6.2 Standard errors 

Although it is not always made explicit, the procedures for a sampling 
assessment involve a three-stage sampling scheme. First, the schools are 
sampled, possibly in a stratified manner according to school 
characteristics, then students are sampled within grade levels, and finally 
an assessment booklet that samples items from the domain is assigned 
randomly to the student. Because tlie inferences to be drawn from the 
assessment data refer to all three of these populations- -the schools, the 
students, and the item domains- -it is important that a fully specified 
error model be employed when estimating standard errors for State and 
national means and other statistics. 

6.3 Report to the National Center for Education Statistics 

A much greater effort than in past assessments must be made for timely 
delivery of State and national results. A statistical report, including 
point estimates of all relevant statistics, confioence intei /als, and 
estimated distributions for scores both at the student and school level, 
should be delivered to NCES by the day following Labor Day of tl e 
assessment year. If all scoring and data processing procedures are in 
place, the 6 months between the completion of testing the first week of 
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March and the first week of September wou^d be sufficient to deliver a 
statistical report. State assessment programs based on a census of every 
student at several grade levels are able to deliver results in this time 
frame or better. It should also be possible for the national assessment, 
especially if more elaborate interpretative reports are postponed to a 
later date. 

6.4 Reports to State Departments of Education and to schools 

To better motivate participation in the assessment, schools ♦"hat so 
request should be sent a computerized report of score distributions for 
their school expressed in percentiles of the State and national 
distribution. These reports can be similar to those of State assessment 
programs reporting by school, and copies of the report can be sent to the 
corresponding State departnents of education. 

6.5 Data for linking the National Assessment scales to those of State 
Assessment programs 

For those States that conduct an alJ -student assessment census at the 
same grade levels as the State- reporting assessme.it, it is possible to link 
the scales of the State assessment program to those of the national scales 
by matching the NAEP data file for the State with the individual student 
file of the State assessment program. Matching is done in the following 
way. Vhen NAEP testis in a school it leaves with the school a roster of 
NAEP identification numbers for students who are tested. Although NAEP 
does not retain a copy of these rosters, and thus does not know the local 
identity of the students, the NAEP ID numbers appear on the case records in 
the NAEP internal files. With the cooperation of the schools, the State 
assecrment program _'an obtain the school rosters and match their student 
case recv.j.J numbers with the NAEP ID numbers. Once these matches have been 
made, it is a fairly simple matter to develop equations predicting scores 
on the national proficiency scales, from oi.e or more students* scores in 
relevant subject matter areas, from the tests administered by the State 
asses<{ment program. By means of these equations the much more detailed 
Stats- level results provided by the State assessment program can be 
expressed in the units of the national sse«;sment scales. This procedure 
is an alternative to augmentation of the State sample in order to provide 
within State comparisons. (See also 7.4.) 

6.6 Secondary user files 

Many of the policy- relevant analyses of national assessment data must 
be made by secondary users in the universities and research institutes from 
data files provided for this purpose, cause such analyses are often 
difficult and time consuming, it is essential that the user files be 
available in a timely manner, preferably by the Jr'^uary following the 
assessment year. These files should contain studei^c- level item responses, 
student- and school- level scale scores aiid all questionnaire r3sponses. 
They would not identify students or schools but would be organized by 
identified States. 
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7 . Technical Support 



7 . 1 Assessment- instrument maintenance 

7.1.1 Free-response and multiple-choice tests 

Provided the item content is not radically altered, item response 
theoretic methods make it possible tc replace a number of items in an 
established scale without losing comparability with previously computed 
scale scores. The use of these methods in a continuing assessment program 
is necessary as items become obsolete and must be replacf»a and are released 
to the public for illustrative purposes. As a matter of policy, perhaps 10 
percent of the free response and multiple choice items in each subject 
matter area should be retired after each assessment. Ir order to provide a 
pool of pretested replacement items for this purpose, a ew so-called 
"variant*^ items should be added at the end a number of forms of the pretest 
booklet as described in Section 3.3. In addition, statistical procedures 
for examining the parameters of retained items, especially analyses for 
predicting drift of item locations on the assessment scales should be 
routinely carried out after each assessment Items that are changing 
excessively can then be replaced, or their parameter values adjusted to 
account for drift. (See Bock, Muraki, and Pf iffenberger , 1988.) 

7.1.2 The writing test 

The writing exercises present specia^ problems for maintenance because 
both the effects of exposure of the writing prompts and changes in the 
standards of reading must be accounted for. Moreover, a special type of 
item-response model applicable to graded ratings of the written essays must 
be employed so that new prompts can be introduced, and old prompts retired, 
without changing the interpretation of the writing proficiency scale. 
Procedures developed for the California Direct Writing Assessment could be 
used for this purpose, Reading standards are checked and accounted for by 
including in the readings for the current assessment a small proportion of 
essays from previous assessments. Ideally, the reader should not know 
whether they are reading a new or old paper. The new scores on the old 
papers can then be compared with previous scores in order to estimate and 
correct for any changes of performance of the reading teams. Once these 
checks and corrections have been carried out, average scores for old 
prompts in the current assessment can be examined in relation to those of 
the new prompts and values from previous assessments in order to detect 
possible effects of exposure of the prompts and coaching, 

7.1.3 Questionnaire 

Questionnaire items will need to reflect to some extent changing 
theoretical interests among educational researchers. Revision of the 
qu -tionnaire at 4-year intervals should be sufficient for this purpose. 
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7 . 2 Performance- test development 

The recommendation is that a performance testing unit, with continuing 
funding, will function collaterally with the main assessment program, 
developing performance tests in the various subject matter p^eas and 
administering theff» in special individual testing sessions ia participating 
schools, following the main assessment. As suggested in Part I, results of 
this t3rpe of testing can play an important role in establishing the 
practical meaning and validity cf the assessment scales. 

7.3 Scale validity and item writing techniques 

The procedures and item content of the assessment should keep abreast 
of new developments ir the fields of curriculum and cognitive science that 
have implication for construct validity and item writing techniques. The 
budget of the assessment operation should include funds to support 
continuing studies in these areas, possibly through grants to research 
centers and universities. 

7.4 Linking of national assessment scales to those of assessment programs 
in the participating States 

As discussed in Part I, detailed infc*"mation about subpopulation or 
program effects within States could be obtained by augmenting the State 
reporting assessment. If the State already has a "census" assessment in 
which all students are tested, however, a more economical approach would be 
th'it of linking the scales from the State assessment program with those of 
the national program, so that within State results could be compared with 
the Nation or with those of other States. Relating the State scales to the 
national scales is straightforward if records for students within the 
States who have participated in both the national and the State assessment 
can be matched as described in Section 6.5 of Parts II and III. From the 
matched files, standard statistical procedures for estimating linear 
relationships can be applied in order to predict scores on the national 
scales from those of the local State assessment program. At the a gregate 
level of districts, programs, or subpopulations , these predictions can be 
quite accurate. They would enable the State to compare specific within- 
State data to national performance, or to that of ether States who have 
carried out similar linki^^g j^rocedures. 

7.5 Methodological development 

Because changing concerns In education and new technology will require 
the assessment procedures and materials to evolve over time, it is 
important that funding be available for continuing methodological 
development. Especially importanu are orderly methods for making 
procedural changes within the assessment without losing continuity in the 
assessment scalers . The general principle should be that any proposed 
innovation be developed in prototype and tested concurrently with the 
existing procedures. These tests are porhaps best carried out by over- 
sampling students in a sample of larger schools throughout the Nation and 
assigning, within those schools, halt cf the students to the old procedure 
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and half to the new procedure. The data from these trials, paired by 
school, would then provide a sensitive test of differences in the procedure 
and would estimate the effects required to equate the new and old reporting 
scales. 

A high priority task for the development team should a? so be the 
exploitation of new computer technology to permit more flexible response 
modes than is possible with the simple mark- sensing equipment now employed 
to score multiple -choice items. 
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Policy Context of State -NAEP Assessments 

According to the Federal legislation for State -by- Stato NAEP 
Assessments and perspectives of the National Governors Association and the 
Council of Cnief State School Officers, the State-NAEP Assessments will 
take place in a policy context. These sources suggest that the purpose of 
State-NAEP Assessments is to obtain measures of educational achievf>n»rnt in 
order to inform and focus discussion and debate regarding educational 
policy for t-he impiTovement of schooling 

The State-NAEP Assessments aro intended to provide comparisons of 
educational achievement across StaC.es. They are also expected to provide 
comparisons across time within a single State. Beyond these normative 
data, descriptions of achievement in absolute terms will be obtained. 
Statistics will describe how well students are accomplishing educational 
objectives in reading, writing, math, science, geography, history, and 
literature. 

Assessment in a policy context impli'^j that the results will be used 
for quality control of the educational system. When assessments are used 
for discussion about poli' ies for school improvenient , the primary issue is 
usually identifying and allocating educational resources. If educational 
administrators and political leaders judge achievement to be unsatisfactory 
or inadequate, increased funding, personnel, training, or other resources 
are usually devoted to the identified problem. The problem area may 
consist of a school subject such as reading or science or a subpopulation 
such as low income students thiit will be targeted for special programs. 
Resources may be reallocated toward development of specialists, improvement 
of learning materials, changes in scheduling, increases in classroom time, 
inservice te&cher training, ''ocal educational assessments, school 
organization (schools within schools), parent involvement programs, and 
others (Cohen, 1988). 

Policy shifts are fundamentally directed to improving student 
learning. Student achievement is the most appropriate go?l of policy 
initiatives. In the State context, assessments can have substantial impact 
on instructional goals and curriculum objectives. As Connecticut's 
Comnissicner of Education, Tirrozi (1985) states, tests become goals for 
instruction when schools are held accountable for performance on them. 
Further, as Railsback (1987) clairas, the measurement objectives of NAEP are 
attractive to practitioners becavse they are d(>veloped from a broad base by 
reputable leaders. As a consequence of these turces , it is highly likely 
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that the measurement objectives of State-NAEP wi]l impact the educational 
objectives of States, districts and schools. 

Interactive Models of Knowledge and CngntMon 

If State-NAEP takes a leading role in directing student learning, the 
measurement objectives of State-NAEP should reflect the contemporary 
research on student learning and cognition. If assessment is to influence 
the nature of teaching, then what is known about learning and cognition 
should influence the design of the assessment. 

Seven years ago, Glaser (1981) predicted that cog**x^xve science would 
soon be in a position to inform psychometrics . By describing the nature of 
expertise in an area such as text comprehension and mat,h problem solving, 
cognitive psychologists could v^escribe the more and less Important 
components of procesi'jing and the relationships among thesk. This information 
could lead to specifications for more accurate and valid tests. Since 
Glaser*s forecast, substantial progress has been mad«: in reading, math, 
writing, problem solving and knowledge acquisition. 

A fuidamental quality of ^he scientific models of proficiency in these 
domains is interactivity. That is, cognitive components of processi. g in 
reading, math, problem solving and knowledge acquisition are interdependent 
and mutually reliant. Examples will be given briefly in reading and math. 

Several chapters in the Handbook of Research on Reading illustrate the 
interactivity among the following: 

1. Background Knowledge 

2. Metacognitive Processes 

3. Paragraph Comprehension 

4. Inferencing 

5. Sentence Comprehension 

6. Vocabulary Knowledge 

The naive view of these processes is that the higher- level operations such 
as gaining knowledge from reading or performing metacognitive operations, 
are depende_»t on lower level operations such as knowing vocabulary or 
sentei . comprehension. Interactive models, however, specify reciprocal 
influettce. Processing is top down as well as bottom up. The literature is 
replete with examples and experimental f»vidence. Knowing the meaning of a 
word determines comprehension of the paragraph, but also comprehension of 
the paragraph determines the depth of undeist£«nding and learning of the 
words within it. 

The interactive models suggest that components cannot be measured 
accurately in isolation. One cannot measure the p^ ficiency of higher-order 
skills without being certain thai: lower-order skills are attained to a 
sufficient level; and one cannot determine the mastery of lower-order skills 
without an estimate of the level of higher-order skills which influence 
them. As a consequence measurement of these processes must be unified and 
simultaneous. Separation of processes within reading is theoretically 
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Indefens Ible. 



Mathematical proficiency has been construed as four classes of knowledge 
by Leinhardt (1988). These are depicted as interactive components of 
mathematical understanding. 

1. Principled conceptual knowledge 

2. Computational knowledge 

3. Concrete knowledge 

4. Intuitive knowledge. 

Without extensive definitions and elaborations, principled knowledge 
consists of the mathematical propositions that justify or constrain 
procedures. Computational knowledge is the procedural knowledge of the 
algorithms and operations such as addition and multiplication. Concrete 
knowledge is understanding of nonalgorithmic systems such as pie drawing" to 
represent fractions. Intuitive knowledge is real-life understanding of 
quantitative circumstances, sjich as how to avoid being cheated in a game 
that involves numbers. The acquisition of these processes over time during 
instruction illustrates that they are interdependent. One cannot be 
"mastered" before others are raised to sufficient, supportive levels. Full 
maturity of any one process relies on proficiency of the others. As a 
consequence, assessment of these processes must be simultaneous and 
dynamic. An assessment model that assumes independence among processes is 
not likely to provide a valid representation of mathematical understanding 
(Carpenter- ^ Peterson, 1988). 

Validity o f State-NAEP Tests 

The information that is inherent in the interactive models of reading or 
math has implications for State-NAEP assessments. The primary implication 
is that the measurement objectives should represent the interactive models 
of the domains being tested. In particular, construct validity should be 
maximized. 

The State-NAEP should be orieuted to the goals of describing student 
competence and assessing program effectiveness. It should not attempt to 
provide diagnostic information that will be used to prescribe differentiated 
okill instruction for individual students. For these pi»rposes Cross and 
Paris (1987) recommend that construct validity is an essential property. n 
their view tests such as State-NAEP should measure the content domains and 
cognitive processes broadly and deeply as they are understood by experts. 
For example, a measure of problem solving in math that has construct 
validity will fully tap the cognitive operations of problem solving as they 
are defined in the research literature and broadly sample mathematics as it 
is mapped by content experts. Mere prediction of these competencies via 
highly correlated tests will not be sufficient. 

Test developers often attempt to maximize construct validity by 
following the scheme described by Haertel (1985). Haertel recommends a 
three dimensional framework consisting of: 1) Contents. This may include 
subtopics in a field such as history or subdomains in a field such as 
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mathematics. 2) Processes. This refers to the cognitive operations such 
as recall, computation, inference, or problem solving, etc, that is 
expected for a specified content. 3) Contexts. This refers to whether the 
task is typically performed at home or school, whether it i<: speeded or 
unspeeded, whether it is aided with feedback, etc. A test that is 
representative of these three dimensions is regarded as having construct 
validity. Another use of the term construct validity refers to the extent 
to which the tactor structure (of items on a test or subtests on an 
assessment) is consistent across age groups, ethnic groups or other samples 
of the population. This latter use of the term literally refers to 
consistency of the measure of the construct across subgroups and will not 
be emphasized in this discussion. In this paper the term construct 
validity emphasizes the extent to which the measure reflects current 
theoretical understanding about content and process of the achievement area 
being measured. 

Separat ing content and process . Scores in a content area such as 
history should not be influenced by whether students are good or poor 
readers. Likewise, an assessment of a process such as reading or critical 
thinking should not be contairlnated by variations in content knowledge 
required ^o perform the assessmt^nt exercises. This point ^eems 
exceptionally elementary. It has not been accounted for, however, in 
previous NAEP assessment-?. The history and literature tests for 17-year- 
olds required high levels of reading (Ravich & Finn, 1987). While the 
authors claimed that students seem to lack knowledge of history, the 
students may lack sufficient reading skill to exhibit their knowledge on 
the test. There was no control for readability of the items. It is 
probable that the bottom quartile of students according to a reading 
measure were unable to read well enough to perform the items and that they 
likely depressed the scores of the population. At the same time, reading 
measures in NAEP have not consistently used highly familiar content in the 
exercises. Consequently, students who lacked broad general knowledge may 
have been disadvantaged on the reading assessments of the past. 

Separating content and process does not occur automatically using a 
content and process matrix. Summing performance on items in a content 
category across process categories will result in the contamination of the 
two as has prevailed in the past. To distinguish content and process, 
exercises must be individually constructed to meet the simple requirement 
that there are low process demands for content measures and low conr.ent 
demands for process measures. Scores on an assessment of history knowledge 
should not be contaminated by variance in processes such as reading 
inferencing, critical analysis or metacognition. Likewise, scores on an 
assessment of critical thinking or problem solving should not be confounded 
with content that is known by some students and unk^^owii co others. To 
optimize construct validity of State-NAEP assessments, the measures of 
process and content should be more distinct from each other than they were 
in previous NAEP assessments. 
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Content Validity 



When assessments are used for State comparisons, the dissimilarity of 
curricula in subjects such as history, literature, science, math, geography 
civics raises the probliji of content valir'ity. Universal comparability, 
or curriculum equity, requires ths "least common denominator" approach in 
which objectives common to all States are tested. This criterion lead*? to 
a narrow and possibly regressive assessment and fails to spur schools 
toward expansion and extension of education. The second basis for content 
validity of an assessment is expert judgment. A select group of experts 
highly reputed in each content doma-'n, for example historians, write the 
specifications for topics and subtc \cs in that domain. This criterion may 
lead to a high level of curriculum- test alignment in a few States but lower 
levels will be seen in other States. Thus comparability of the assessment 
may be compromised. If substantial agreement among participat-'ng States is 
obtained for objectives that ^re proposed by experts and professionals, 
hoviver, the assessment will represent desirable content. It will be valid 
by the standard of expectations and ideals of professionals, though it will 
not be strictly equitable for existing curricula. 

A third approach to content validity is based on a composite. Two 
groups of cjjective^ aie identified and combined. The first is the set 
that is contained in the vast majority of teaching p*-ograms, i.e., the 
least common denominator. The second is the extension that is needed to 
satisfy the expert specifications. Both sets could be administered; 
separate scores and a total score could be obtained. State comparisons 
could be provided for che core, for the extension, and for the total. Tl.is 
provides assessment of student knowledge on what is taught (core), what 
should be taught (total), and what should be added to the existing 
curriculum (extension). Each State will be comparable in terms of the 
curriculur using the core assessment, and comparable in terms of 
professional expectations using the total assessment. The composite 
permits tl 3 strength of both approaches to be incorpo: ^ted. 

Construct Validity 

Interdependence s of proce^^t is. To establish construct valid'' ty for 
measures of process the implications of models of cognitive processing 
should be considered. These mode''s suggest, for example, that compet'^nce 
in text comprehension requires wo.d kn'^wledge, sentence comprehension, 
intertext inf^rencing, monitoring for misunderstanding, and the use of 
previous knowledge to understand new ideas. Experimental evidence shows 
that proficirncy in one process enhances performance in other processes 
(Pearson, 1984). A psychometric prediction from these theoretical models 
is that processes of reading comprehension will be correlated. Zwick 
(1987) tested this prediction by assessing the dimensionality of NAEP 
reading data. She used the 1983-84 NAEP data for 9-, 13-, and 17-year- 
olds, including about 26,000 students per group. About 100 multiple choice 
items per grade were analyzed. Account was taken of the BIB design. 
According to two procedures, principal components analyses and full- 
information factor analysis, the test appeareo to be unidimensicnal . One 
factor solution was optimal in both cases. Although the test contained 
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items measuring literal comprehension, inferential comprehension and 

interpretation, the items tended to form a single factor. This 1 

unidimensionality is predictable from the cognitive models of reading. 1 

Models of mathematical thinking contain interactive cognitive I 

processes. From these models, it can be predicted that NAEP math I 

assessements will reveal interdependences among process, Suchner (1988) I 

reanalyzed the 1985-86 assessment for 13- and 17-year-old students, with I 

over 25,000 per group. Process objectives were. 1) skill in mathematics, I 

2) knowledge of mathematical concepts, 3) routine application, 4) I 

understanding/comprehension, 5) problem solving/rea joning. These were I 

assessed across seven content areas such as discrete mathematics, I 

measurement, geometry, numbers, and operations. Principal component I 

analyses showed that the first component accouri::'»d for 72. percent of the I 

variance. The o^her components had eigenvalues lower than 1.0 ard I 

accounted for small proport-'ons of variance. As the author concludes, I 

there is a high degree of convergent validity within the math domain. In I 

an investigation of math achievement in elementary school children, Klein I 

(1985) found that for both a State and r.ational sample of fourth- and I 

eighth-grade students, three mathematics subtests, consisting of concepts, I 

problem solving and computation, clustered together on a single oblique I 

factor. The theoretical and psychometric dependencies among processes In I 

math seem to be as substantial as they are in reading. I 

Studies by Wikoff (1978), Roberge and Flexer (1981) and Hanna and Lei I 

(1985) also reported factor analyses for fourth through cwel fth-grade I 

students in which mathematics subscales loaded on single factors. Roberge I 

and Flexer (1981) found that three math subtests, computation, concepts and I 

problem solving, included in the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, had high I 

loadings on a general intelligence factor Hanna and Lei (1985) showed I 

that thfc relationship between two subtests of the Can&dian Tests of Basic I 

Skills, math concepts and math problems, was consistent in grades four I 

through six irrespective of differences in curricula. In sum, factor H 

analytic studies confirm the expectation from cognitive research that math I 

proces53es are highly associated and are indistinguishable ac2ording to I 

psychometric criteria. 9 

The scaling, scoring and reporting of separate processes within reading I 

and math does not appear "^r* be supported by cognitive process models or ■ 

psychometric properties of the scales. In a State-NAEP asr^essment of math, I 

the construction of scales such as computation, procedure^ estimation, or I 

problem solving, is not easily justified. Divisions such as these are I 

likely to yield reductions in construct validity. Although an assessment ■ 

in a given content area, such as math or re^aing should require the Bj 

fundamental processes, the interaependencies among thom are so high that H 

dividing them into subscales and subreports is likely to be misleading. H 

An alternative to multiple scales for subprocesses in irath or reading H 

is one scale for each subject matter, such as math, at each grade level. H 

For purposes of informing the educational system, however, a single scale H 

per subject is not sufficient. Math learning, or science achievement, or H 

reading proficiency are vastly too complex to ' e represented by a sinp^e H 
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core. Professional educators at the school, district and State level 
require a richer display of information than a "g" score for each learning 
area. The ideal condition for State-NAEP is to develop and report distinct 
constructs . 

Developing Distinct Constructs 

It is lively that more than one distinct construct exists wit'iin each 
area of reading, math, and writing. There will be at least two 
intersections of a content-proce&s matrix that are relatively unique 
theoretically and psychometrically , Such constructs will be unique 
theoretically if they are influenced by variables that do not influence 
other constructs or if they contain proce.«;ses not contained in other 
constructs. They will be unique psychometrically if they are not highly 
correlated wit\ each other. 

A simplified content -procens matrix in reading it;cludes the following: 



Content 
Prose Documents 



Recall 

Process 

Searcn 



The intersections of prose recall and document search (e.g., upper left, 
and lower right) each consists of a form of written language that ir 
processed with a typical procedure. Such intersections are likely to be 
distinct constructs. These two constructs in reading were isolated in the 
NAEP adult 'literacy report. These consisted of: 1) comprehersion of prose, 
and 2) search of documents. Kirsch and Jungeblut (1986) reported that 
these factors were correlated at about ,5. In addition, Guthrie %nd Kirsch 
(1987) found that document search and prose comprehension were 
distinguishable in a factor analysi«5. In these studies docunent search 
requires the student to locate details in tables, charts or prose; whereas 
reading comprehension requires the use of strategics for learning and 
remembering knowledge from expository or narrative prose. Both the 
cognitive models and the psychometric properties of measures of document 
search and reading comprehension have distinctive features and 
cho.-.'acteristics . These two constructs appear to warrant independent 
assessment and reporting in State-NAEP reading meas es. 

Distinctive constructs within writing (Stein, 1986) and math 
(Leinl:»ardt , 1988) have been proposed conceptually, and examined with 




exporimental or observational studies. However, they have not been widely 
used in assessment. I a math a simplified content -proc<«-ss matrix may 
include: 



Numbers and 
Measures 



Algebra/ 
Geometry 



Concrete 

Knowledge/ 

Computation 



1 



Principled 
Knowledge"/ 

Problem 
Solving 



Measures of 1) compucatJ ons with numbers and measures and 2) problem 
solving in ^''.gebra/geometry are likely to be distinctive. They are 
plausible candidates for relatively unique psychometric constructs. These 
measures are consistent with the cognitive perspective that a complex set 
of processes exists within each construct, i.e., 1 and 2, that should not 
be artificially segregated in testing, scaling or reporting. Furthermore, 
they provide an increase in detail compared to single scores. Such an 
approach to construct development, scaling and reporting acknowledges the 
complexity of competence in math, while retaining the cognitive and 
psychometric criteria for high caliber measurement. 

An implication of the cognitive models for development of distinctive 
constructs is that the measurement or a given process should be 
contextual ized vithin neasurement of other processes. For example, the 
strategies of reading should be measured interactively with vocabulary and 
prior knowledge in a long text. As the first segment is being read, 
questions should be asked about use of prior knowledf,e, detection of 
Inconsistencies within text ana predictions about meanings that will occur 
in later text. Following another reading segment, necessary inferences, 
abilitv to summarize previous material, and abstraction of theme could be 
measured. In a final section metacognitive skills such as knowing when to 
check one's understanding and how to detect failures of comprehension 
should be tested. In such an assessment, items are not independent. Th.rs 
is a positive feature rather than a negative one, however, because the 
processes being measured are not independent. 

Policy Implications 

Because State-NAEP is a policy-driven assessment, the implications of 
possible results should be considered. States or districts that receive 
relatively low scores on the assessment are likely to direct more resources 
to their areas of weakness. School improvement efforts, furthermore, will 
be guided by the constructs, such as mathematical competence or knowledge 
of history that are defined in the State-NAEP assessment. In State' with 
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accountability systems, the tests represent complex tasks that may become 
the focus of reform in educational settings. Revisions of curricula, 
instruction, school organization and leadership may be directed to 
educational goa'''* that are defined by measurement objectives. If these 
educational goals are significant rather than trivial, and based on 
research rather than other victors, they will be productive. Developing 
measures for State-NAEP that optimize construct validity as well as content 
validity, will contribute significantly to policy judgements tha:: are 
educationally effective. 
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Collecting and Profiling School/Instructional Variables 
as Part of the State-NAEP Results Reporting: 
Some Technical and Policy Issues 

Joan Boykoff Baron 
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Connecticut State Department Education 

The primary purpose of the NAEP program has been to provide data about 
what our Nation's students know and can do. A State-NAEP program wcvld 
have the same primary goal. However, to the extent that national, State 
and local district policymakers atcempt to use these achievement indicators 
tr mulate educational policy, they will be concerned with the related 
qu^ wion, "How can we improve our students* achievement?" Basic and 
applied educational research over the past several decades has yielded 
considerable insight into variables which influence the teaching- learning 
process. If National- and State-NAEP can incorporate these insights into a 
minimally intrusive data- collection strategy, then policymakers will have 
some valuabla guidance in developing effective policy. 

Throughout this paper, the primary data set used to generate our 
conclusions and examples is from the Connecticut Assessment of Educational 
Progress (CAEP) Prog. m. For each assessment conducted since 1971, we have 
created extensive student, teacher, and principal questionnaires. Some of 
our questions originally came from NAEP and studies of the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (lEA) and our 
findings about the importance of certain variables have been *.onsistent 
with the findings reported by those large-scale studies. In addit^.on, our 
findings are consistent with those reported by our neighboring States of 
Massachusetts and Maine who have used many of the same items on 
questionnaires administered with their statewide assessments. On each 
assessment, we were guided by advisory committees who had many ideas about 
what variables were important to measure. However, because we did not have 
available the reductionist ic guidelines provided in this paper, we often 
col''ected data on numerous dimensions that had no relationship to stvdents* 
achievement and/or had no impl5cations for educational policy. In fact, 
more than half of our questions, although they provided "interesting" data, 
had no direct utility for either understandlnf^ or improving education. 

Because of the impending scope of State-NAEP and the testing time it 
will require, we recommend a judicious s'.lection of questionnaire items. 
If properly i.hosen, their potential impact is enormous. If carelessly 
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chosen, not only is their impact mirimal but the intrusion into students* 
learning time is unforgivable. It is equally inappropriate to burden 
teachers and principals with lengthy questionnaires unless the data have 
direct relevance to educational policy and/or practice. 

In developing this paper we did not begin with a set of abstract 
principles about what makes a questionnaire item useful. Rather, we began 
with a massive array of questionnaire items, only a small fraction of which 
had provided useful data. It was in the categorization of the useful 
questions that two major guidelines emerged. (The major portion of this 
paper provides examples of these guidelines). 

o A variable should either be directly related to achievement or be a 
highly valued outcome of the educational process, which may not 
necessarily be related to achievement as measured by the test. 

o Any variable that is related to achievement should meet one of the 
following three conditions: (a) it belongs to a class of 
"unalterable" variables that will be used as reporting categories 
for subpopulations; or (b) it is useful for the establishment of the 
NAEP test* 9 concurrent validity; or (c) it is both "alterable" by 
schools and highly valued in its own right. 

Any variable which does not meet the above criteria should not be included. 
This would eliminate hundreds of questions which are not related to 
achievement or other desired outcomes of schooling and have no direct 
implications for policy or practice. 

The major focus of this paper will be on the "alterable" variables, 
which do relate to achievement with an emphasis on those involving the 
instructional process and its context. However, before discussing the 
schooling variables we will scratch the surface of two of the other 
legitimate uses of questionnaires mentioned above. 

Unalterable Variables Used to Report on the Achievement o? Subpopulations 

Questionnaires are the best way to collect background and demographic 
data on unalterable variables that* can be used to report results by 
subpopulations. Examples of these unalterable variable's include gender, 
race/ethnicity, socioeconomic status, and type of community. They are 
considered "unalterable" because schools cannot alter a student's group 
membership. However, whereas these variables cannot be altered, the 
relationship between the variable and achievement is considered to be 
alterable. That is, in the future, we hope to witness the reduction and 
ultimately the elimination of the relationships between these variables and 
student achievement. (See Forgione and Baron, 1987.) In fact, most of our 
Nation's educational policy rests on this ajsumption. Although it is not 
the primary focus of this paper, we recommend that to the extent possible 
data on these unalterable variables be collected from the students as 
opposed to from census d^ta tapes. Using census data makes disaggregation 
within schools impossible and would treat an entire school population as 
interchangeable. (This is a complex issue because when there are critical 
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concentrations of groups of students, the schocl climate is alterea; See 
Burstein (1980) for a treatment of this concept.) 

Establishing the Test's Concurrent Validity 

A second group of variables may be useful for the establishment of a 
test's concurrent validity. In Connecticut, two questions about students' 
self -reported school achievement have sufficed for this purpose. They are 

o What grades do you usually get in school? and 

o What grades do you get in science? (or whatever specific area is 
being tested) . 

4ioth of these questions have demonstrated very strong positive 
relationships to studentsi' achievement in every test we have administered. 
That is, students who perform well in school perform well on our tests and 
those who perform poorly in school perform poorly on our tests. Tuis 
finding gives us greater confidence that our tests and school grades are 
measuring similar knowledge, skills, and motivational networks. 

Alterable Variables 

Included in the potential universe of alterable variables are many of 
the indicators catalogued by Oakes (1987) under Access to Knowledge, Press 
for Achievement, and Professional Conditions for Teaching. Within each 
category, Oakes further subdivides the variables into three types: 
Resources, Structures, and Culture. We are stumn^ zing the Oakes 
classifications because they represent a fairly . omprehens ive set of 
important variables that have been linked to achievement. (However, we do 
not subscribe to the view that they are all important to assess in either 
National- or State-NAEP for reasons stated at the end of these sections.) 
In the grouping called Access to Knowledge . Oakes (pp. 31-32) is concerned 
with the issue of whether students of all abilities have sufficient 
opportunities to learn. 

The Resource variables include the availability of sufficient 
instructional materials, laboratories, computers, and equipment; tec.chers' 
qualifications rad experience for the courses they teach, and the 
availability of discretionary funds for supplies, materials, trips, 
speakers, etc. Urder Structure, Oakes includes instructional time in days 
per year and hours per day, the emphasis the school places on different 
curriculum areas as measured by course offerings and staffing patterns, the 
procedures schools use to assign students of different abilities to classes 
and the types of assignments they receive within classes, as well as the 
academic enrichment and supports available to students. In the Culture 
section, Oakes is concerned with opportunities for staff development, 
parent if.^olvement and staff perceptions about the importance of learning 
for all students. 

-tn Press for Achievement. Oakes (pp. 33-34) is concerned with how 
schools organize their staff, time, curriculum, and materials to support 
the belief that all studerts can learn. The Structures include student 
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participation in long-teinn projects, papers and research activities, 
opportunities for school -wide recognition of accomplishments, graduation 
requirements, and student participation in challenging study as uiaasured by 
enrollment in challenging courses, and average course completion rates. 
The Culture variables are more diverse and include graduation and 
attendance rates as well as student attitudes toward achievement and staff 
perceptions about the importance they and their school place on student 
ach levement . 

In Professional Conditions for Teaching , Oakes (pp. 35-36) is concerned 
with how schools provide teachers with the supports regarded as important 
in order to be successful on the two categories described above. The 
Resource variables include teacher salaries, pupil load, class size, 
funding for school-based staff -development activities, and clerical support 
available for teachers' noninstructional tasks. The Structures include the 
amount of teacher- time scheduled for teaching, non- teaching work, 
school-wide staff -development activities, and special teacher-developed 
projects (e.g., cu riculum development, instructional improvement, 
collaborative research, etc.). The Culture variables include a set of 
staff perce;^tions related to the school's goals and the nature and level of 
staff involvement in curriculum and instruction. 

We do not advocate using all of these indicators on either National- or 
State-NAEP for at least two reasons: First, the data burden would be 
unacceptable. Second, some of these variables are difficult to 
operational ize on questionna' res and may best be obtained from visiting a 
school and observing its clin.ate. In the remainder of this paper we will 
pro/ide examples of how some of these indicators as well as o*"hers not on 
this list have proven to be effective on questionnaires used in Connecticut 
and elsewhere. The choice of which variables to include will lequire 
establishing a set of priorities by educational policymakers. Hopefully, 
the guidance provided in this paper will assist them in their task. 

Many alterable variables are broad in their scope of influence and 
affect all school learning. Henca, the same questions ca:^ be asked on all 
NAEP assessments. Others, on topics such as: "Opportunity to learn" (i.e., 
exposure to the content of the tesc) and those "expert" behaviors exhibited 
by effective readers, wr. ters, mathematicians, scientists, etc. are closely 
tied to specific subject domains. By er.tansioii, this second group of 
variables also includes those dimensions of "effective instruction" that 
have been demonstrated in research and evaluation studies to enhance 
student achievement. In most cases these practices attempt to foster in 
less effective students the beha iors engaged in by the more effective (or 
"expert") students. This is the category that promises the most reward, 
and like most valuaMe commoditie.s is the "hardest to come by." This will 
be examined below in the section entitled "The ifficulty of Capturing the 
Instructional Process on Questionnaires." In the remainder of the paper we 
will share some formats and data that have been useful for us. This is 
done to demonstrate the value of questionnaire items that get at the "heart 
of the educational process." 
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Reporting Alterabl e Variables on Whlr.h "More Is Better" 



If data is reportesd publicly on a cei.cain cluster of alterable 
var.lables, implicit in that reporting is the clear message that "more is 
better." Therefore, for any alterable variable on which data is reported, 
it should be desirable for schools to increase the numbers of students who 
indicate the presence of that variable. In selecting those variables, it 
is esseu::ial to ask two questions: 

o Would educators value an increase in the number of students 

reporting on the presence of that variable? and 
o Is the indicator corruptible? i.e. Is is possible to report an 

increase on the variable with no concomitant increase in 

achievement? 

Murnane (1987) noted that it is possible for schools to corrupt the 
relationship between certain variables and achievement. His example 
concerned the number of math courses taken by students. He argued that 
students could take a greater number of "watered down" mathematics courses 
with no resultant increase in their mathematics achievement. This concern 
finds support in the Underachieving Curriculum (McKnigLt, et al. 1987) 
which noted that United States mathematics achievement was low despite a 
substantial amount of class- time spent in mathematics instruction in this 
country. This corruptibility is probably not intentional, but rather is a 
reflection of a misunderstanding of what is important. 

It is not the sheer number of courses or hours spent on mathematics, 
but rather the strength of the curriculum dispensed during those hours. 
McKnighr et al. stress the importance of "curriculum as the distributor of 
opportunity co learn" (P. 85). Corruptibility can be diminished by 
indicators that p more specif *lly defined and include a qualitative as 
well as a qrantitative dimension. It 5s also important to look for 
unintended side effects of changing or adding an indicator. This can be 
accomplished by broadening the domain of variables mori.tored. Koretz 
(1988) recently described the effects of a high school's increasing its 
foreign language requirements from 1 to 2 years. The major result was that 
more students took 2 yea.s of a language. But, the offerings of advanced 
courses were severely decreased because there weren't any teachers 
available to teach those courses. This demonstrates the importance of 
broadening the indicators to include some unintr--ied side effects. 
Therefore, those devising the NAEP questionnaires should attempt to think 
through, in advance, how each variable might be corrupted and impact vpon 
other parts of the educational enterprise. These deliberations would be 
used to more carefully define the variable of immediate interest as well as 
those potentiall> related to other relevant aspects of the system. 

Highly Valued Acti vities Which Are Not Related to Achievement: Examples 
from Science. Writing, and Social Studies 

The lack of relationship between a variable and students' achievement 
may exist for several reasons. Three of these are described below. 
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Insensitive Measures of Achievement . Sometimes, the lack of 
relationship between a variable and achievement may be due to the 
insensitivity of the total test scores. For example, on our fourth grade 
science test, the use of scientific apparati was not relr^ted to the 
students' total science scores (See Exhibit 9). On the 8th grade test, 
however, we demonstrated that prior use of a triple*beam balance in class 
was dir-*ctly related to the specific performance tasks on our tests which 
required using that piece of equipment (See Exhibit 10). (Tliis particular 
item tests for near transfer and does not require mrch in the way of far 
transfer; a comprehensive assessment would attempt to include both,) Our 
concerri L that important instructional variaMes not be disregarded when 
they have a strong impact on a narrow range of achievement that can be 
washed out when only total achievement scores are considered. 

Assessing Necessary but Not Sufficient Activities . The presence of 
some variables may constitute a necessary, but not sufficient, condition 
for improvement. For example, on our CAEP writing assessment in English 
Language Arts, we used a series of NAEP questions abovit how many papers 
students had written in the previous 6 weeks. There was a strong 
relationship between number of papers written and the students' writing 
scores. Therefore, it might be fruitful to track the number of papers 
students write, because without araple writing opportunities (a necessary 
condition), it will be difficult to improve students' writing. Yet, if 
nothing of value happens to foster better writing, it is unlikely that 
students' writing achievement will increase as much as it would if 
students' practice were coupled with the employment of effective writing 
habits. 

Some Behaviors Valued in Tlieir Own Right . There ma;; be some behaviors 
that are valued, independent of their relationship* with achievement. 
Examples from our 1982-83 CAEP Social Studies test include daca on the 
frequency with which students vote in school elections and their 
in'^'olvement in differenc kinds of community service activities. Whereas 
neither of these 'variables was directly related to school achievement, many 
social studies teachers were interested in the patterns of student 
participation. 

Measuring Students' Attitudes: As Important in Their Own Right 
Examples from Science 

Students' at ' "udes are often related to their achievement, yet one 
doesn't know the usal direction(s) . Occasionally, there may be some 
attitudinal dimensions related to a subject area that policymakers want to 
monitor because they are important in their own right. Some examples from 
science are two statements with which students were asked to agree or 
disagree : 

o '^Careers in science are more apprDpriate for men than for women," 
and 

o "My knowledge of science will be of little value to me in my 
day-to-day life," 
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While it is encouraging that only 14 percent of our eighth graders and 
11 percent of our eleventh graders agreed with the sexist statement, it was 
highly discouraging that 42 percent of the eight graders and 41 percent of 
the eleventh graders did not see the value of knowing science in their 
everyday lives (See Exhibit 1). It is interesting to note that students 
who held the desirable attitudes did better on the science test. Yet, even 
if thert had been no relationship, these attitudes might be considered by 
science experts as important to monitor. 

The Difficulty of Capturing the Instructional Process with Questionnaires: 
Example s from Social Studies. Science and Writing 

In Connecticut, we have often tried with little success to capture the 
value of different types of broad instructional activities on our 
questionnaires. On several successive assessments in Social Studies, 
Science and English Language Arts we asked students questions related to 
the frequency with which they had lectures, discussions, field trips, etc. 
in their classes. The major conclusion time and time again was that the 
delivery system did not substantially affect achievement (see Exhibit 2). 
For most activities, moderate amounts were associated with the highest 
achievement scores. Therefore, based on our finding, we would not 
recommended including a litany of such activities on National-NAEP or 
State-NAEP. 

On those few occasions where the delivery system was related to student 
achievement it was because there was a link between the instructional 
process and the behaviors that accompany high achieving students. For 
example, once we knew what good writers do we could begin to understand 
which specific instructional strategies would enhance good writing. The 
best predictors of students' writing scores were those items that asked 
students whether they revised the content of their writing (e.g., added and 
deleted ideas, moved sentences around, etc.). See Exhibit 3. Therefore, 
we would advocate developing questions designed to find out whether 
students actually engage in the practices of "experts" in that domain. 

Considerably le55S predictive of students' writing achievement were 
questions about the quality and quantity of their teachers' feedback. Not 
surprisingly, teachers give more feedback to lower- achieving students. 
Somewhat predictive of students' achievement were behaviors of teachers 
which encouraged students tc use the revisional process (e.g., how often 
their teachers asked them "to m«ike notes before you write, write the paper 
more than once before it is graded, r€'.read your writing to yourself, and 
read your writing to someone else"). Worth noting is that these 
relationships were much stronger in grade 8 than in grade 11. (However, 
these relationships between teachers' instructional procedures and 
students' achievement were still weaker than those asking the students 
directly about their own writing habits). See Exhibit 4. 

It appears that the aspects of the instructional process which are most 
strongly related to students' achievement are those aspects which directly 
enhance the development of those skills and strategies that are engaged in 
by "expert" students in that subject area. Another way to view this is to 
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try to measure the amount of "time on task" on those classroom strategies 
which foster the behaviors that are engaged in by the hiph achievers. Many 
of these issues will be addressed in the next section. 

Assessing Opportu nitv to Learn 

What is becoming clear is that schools need to structure their 
curricula and their classes in ways which expose students to "the right 
stuff". The right stuff consists of the total set of experiences --the 
materials, the techniques, and the apparatus- -which foster competence in 
the area of study. Over time, we have tried a number of different 
questions designed to find out whether this was occurring for students. 

Opportunity to learn has two dimensions --the amount of time spent and 
the quality of the coverage which occurs during that time, llie first of 
these, the amount of time spent, has several components. One is the 
number of courses taken- -which is a very gross measure of exposure. All 
things being equal, more courses in an area are better than fewer courses. 
However, taking a course is a necessary, but not sufficient, condition for 
learning. It does not include p quality dimension. The same can be said 
for the amount of time spent studying a subject. (This can be measured 
by the length of a class, the number of days it meets, etc.) In general, 
all other things being equal, more time is better than less time. A 
related variable is the timing of the onset of the exposure to a subject. 
In some subjects, like foreign language, it seems optimal to begin study at 
an early age. 

The quality of the coverage has to do with whether the time that is 
spent is spent on "the right stuff." First, does the curriculum include 
coverage of the major topic areas and the most important skills? That is, 
does it include exposure to and practice with the tools, apparatus and 
thought processes required by a particular field? For example, do students 
use the tools and procedures of the scientist in science class? Do they 
use the tools and procedures of the mathematician in mathematics class? Do 
they use the tools and techniques of a graphic artist in graphic arts 
classes? Do they use the tools and processes of a writer in English and 
all of their other classes? 

Most subtle and hardest to measure is whether the instructional 
experience is structured so as to improve students* proficiency in the 
skills required by a subject domain. One of the most promising lines of 
research occurring today is in the area of "expertise." (Glaser (1987) 
recently summarized some of the work in this area.) Once we krow what 
experts do, teachers can structure their classroom experiences so as to 
foster those behaviors in students who have not yet acquired them. 
Mentoring could be used effectively- -having experts (i.e., the teacher and 
other students) work with novices .and think aloud while they ^rr^r\r through 
problems. In this way, students could acquire both the knowlciidge and the 
deeper structures of a content area. This view of the instructional 
proce s is consistent with that of the teacher as "model *ind mediator." 
(See Jones, et al., 1987.) Recent research on the reading process, the 
writing process, the mathematics process, the science process, and the 
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process cC learning fo*- ^^.gn language havft the po' sntial to dramatically 
alter instruction. To the extent that te.ichers underst nd whet good 
performers do, they can model, teach and foster those behaviors in their 
.lasses . 

Extending tho Scho ol Day . . . into the Home . Schools can do more to 
make work ar hcjie function as an extension of school. The school is 
limited. A 50-miriute high school class cannot be expected bot' to t(^ach 
students new strate^^ies and allow them sufficient time to pract^ice those 
strategies urtil they are corafortable with them, internalize them, and 
apply them appropriately. Homework assignments and lonj-range independent 
projects provide ways to meaningfully ^end the school experience. Amounc 
of homework functions much like amount of time. All things being equal, 
more is better. But, homewor/c has a qualitative dimension as wsll. 
Meaalngful assignments are those which appropriately provide either 
independent practice or logical extensions the skills and strategies 
taught in the classroom. 

On CAEP assessments, students ar? generally asked qv^estions r their 
homework and sometimes their reading and study habits. Some exampl- i are: 

o how much time do you spend doin^^ homework on a typical lay? 

o Think of Jhe last time you studied for an important test- -one that 

could have .aad a major oi.tect or your report caid grade. About how 

much tim3 did you spend studying for that test? 
o How often do you read the material over a fcw times when you study 

ifor a test? 

o How often do you read parts of a story or novel? 

Each of these variables exhibited a stror ^ relationship wf :h achievement on 
the reading test. (Se3 Exhibit 12.) Yet, these quesMons address the 
quantitative aspects of homework rather than the qualitative dimension. 

Course T aking Patterns: An Example from Science 

The Underachieving Curriculum underscored the importaice of exposing 
students to the content covered on the test. At a very gios: level, this 
should be predicted by course- taking patterns. However, Humane 's warnings 
abouu corruptibility should give us cause to pause about the long-corm 
value of such a gross measure. On a recent science assessii;ent , w^ measured 
"course -taking" patterns at two point? in time- -before high school and then 
again, at the end 'f grade ]1. When grade 8 scudents were asked how many 
years of high school rci^nce they would take, we learned that those 
students who did not do well on the grade 8 science test were not planning 
to take as nuch science in high school as those who did well on the science 
c^'^t . (See E hibit 5.; 

When eleventh grada stu'ients reported which courses they are taking or 
plan to take, certain patterns emerged. Tlie students who scored well on 
the eleventh-grad; test * ither have taken or plan to take biology, 
chemistry, and physics. (See Exhibit 6.) A related finding for 
subpo^ulatJons i.s that more boys than girls enroll in t^eneral science. 
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earth science, cher .stry and physics. Only in biv^logy are more girls 
enrolled than boys. (See Exhibit 7.) 

These course-taking, patterns considered together with achievement 
re<sults provide useful information to policymakers. Whereas, 90 percent of 
our eleventh -^rade students take biology in high school, 63 percent take 
cbemistry and 41 percent take physics. The task before school personnel is 
to find ways cO encourage higher enrollme it in the physical science 
courses. However, in doing so, educatorr should keep not only Murnane's 
concerns about corruptibility in mi. id but they should attempt to design 
courses that are relevant to students* day-to-day life. In this way, more 
students may report that their knowledge of science may be of value to ^hem 
in their daily lives. 

Is the content of This Test Covered in Your Classes?; An Example fr om 
Drafting. Graphic Arts, and Small Engine 

Knowing that our high schools* drafting, graphic arts and small engine 
programs differ in their inclusion of topic areas and their curricular 
emphases, both students and teachers were asked whether each domain 
reported in the results was covered in their classes. This permitted us to 
report the State results in the context of that coverage (see Exhibit 8). 
The fact that high proportions of students and tef-chers report thot they do 
not cover certain domains htlps to explain the relatively low achievement 
in tbo^e domains. The Second International Math Study (SIMS) 1987 
Opoortunity T'> Leai-. (OTL) question? have proven to be very successful for 
measuring content coverage (See McKnight, et al.). Others, including the 
Ontario Ministry of Education (1988), have replica -ca the utility of such 
questions. Currently, Burstein ,and other researchers are striving to find 
the best ways to capture OTL aata in ways which are minimally burdensome. 

Time Spent Studying a Subject: Examples from Fo r eign Language 

Through extensive questioning about the number of hours spent per day, 
and days spent v>eT week, we learned tl ^t the earlier students began 
studying a language and the more time they spend, the better they perform 
on the Reading and Listening Tests in the m^dern for^ ign languages of 
French (F), German (G) , Italian (I), and Spanish (S). Four specific 
findings t^re presented as examples. 

o Modern- Ifinguage students who responded that they started studying 
foreign language before fx_th grade scored higher on the Listening 
Tests (F,I,S) and on the Reading Tests (I,S) than those starting 
later; those who responded that they staited in high school scored 
^r on both the Listening and the Reading Tests (F,S). 

o Modern- language .students who resporded that they use their school's 
language labs for one cia^s period a week scored higher on the 
Listening Tests (F,I,S). 

o Modem- language students ho responded that they studied foreign 
language for 30-45 minutes per day jvery day for the whole year in 
grades .;eve.i and eight scoreu higher on the Reading Tests and on the 
Listering T<*sts. 
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o Modern. language students who responded that they studied the target 
foreign language for more thra 15 minutes a day a fe,y times a week 
before grade seven scored higher on the Reading Tests (F,I,S) and on 
the Listening Tests (F,I,S). 

Classyoom Opportunities Wh ich r->ster Competence: Examples from Forei gn 
Languag e 

It Is not just "being" in class that matters. It is what happens in 
class that is important. Students who responded that they use the target 
foreign language in class as opposed to English, perform better on the 
Reading, Listening, Writing and Speaking Tests. 

Modern- language students who responded chat they speah mostly the 
target foreign language oi equal amountii of English and the target 
language in their foreign langua^^e class, scored higner on the 
Listening and Reading Tests. Students who r-isponded that they 
usually speak English in their foreign language classes scored lower 
on bot.i the Listening and Reading Tests. 

o Modern- language students who responded that their teachers usually 
speak the targc^ foreign langusge L:i class scored higher on the 
Listening and Reading Tests. Students who responded that their 
teacher usually speaks English in their foreign language classes 
scored lower on the Listening and Reading Tests. 

o Modern- language students who responded that they read mostly in the 
foreign language scored higher on both the Listening and Reading 
Tests, (F,G,S). Students who responded that they read mjstly 
English in their foreign language classes scored lower on the 
Listening Tests (f,G,S) and on the Reading Tests (F,G,I,S). 

o Modern- language students who responded that they usually write in 
the target foreign language in their foreign language classes scored 
higher on the Reading Tests and cn the Listening Tests than those 
who wrote in English or mostly in English. 

Amount of Exper I in -e with Apparati and Technolopv: Kxamnles ^ ^rc n Science 
and ComputBi. Literacy 

We asked fourth grade students whether they had used different 
scientific equipment. Whereas there were virtually no differences in the 
students' achievement on the total score for the multiple-choice Science 
test, the percentages of students reporting that they used each piece of 
equinmant have some strong implications lor po?icy. For example, ^'ewer 
than half the students used a ma^rifying glass, metric ruler, or 
thermometer in their science cli.sses. (See Exhibit 9.) However, when we 
linked students' prior experience ^ith using a piece of scientific 
apparatus^ with their specific achievement on the performance test requiring 
the use of that apparatus ther^. was a clear relationship. For exa^iple, 
grade 8 students who had used a triple beam baance in the past did better 
oa the performance tasks which required that they used a triple-beam 
balince. (See Exhibit 10.) In the same exhibit, the dat'^ is provided for 
the amount of experience students repor*: for various scientific apparaLi. 
Consistent with t' eir course- taking patterns, mos>; students ha\e used 
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microscopes and graduated cylinders. Fewer have set up electrical circuits 
or used Criple-beam balances. (It may be worthwhile to disaggregate these 
data by gender to see whether males and females are recei'^ing equal access 
to apparatus. In such an analysis, it is essential to control for 
differential c »Jarse takir*g patterns. Therefore, grade 8 data m.ght be the 
easiest to use for such purposes.) 

On our computer literacy test in 1983-84, students in grades 4, 8, and 
11 were asked: 

o About how often do you presently use a computer in school? 
o How iflany ;.imes EVER, have you used a school computer to learn or 
practice computer programming? 

More than half of the students In grades 8 and 11 reported that they never 
used a school computer and those stu'^ents had lower scores on the computer 
literacy test. (S^e Exhibit 11.) 

S ome Technlca!^ Xssue>, in Detarminiag the "Reality of the Classroom" 

Wherever possible, NAEP shou?.d attempt to link students' achievement to 
school and classroom variables. This is relatively easy to if one asks 
students what happenr in their classrooms and schools. It is logistic^?lly 
more difficult if one tries to link the students' achievement in a given 
classroom to the data reported by the teacher in that classroom or the 
principal in that school. However, the potential utility in doing so 
should be worth the added effort. 

Several years ago, the State consultant for socirl studies held a piece 
of paper up in front of him and asked the first author of this paper to 
describe what was on it. I proceeded to do so. When I finished, he 
described what he saw- -which of course, ras the back of the paper. Wc we^*'5 
both accurate, but we described different things because we saw different 
things. That example has stayed with me because it is quite possible that 
students and teachers describing what is happening in their classrooms may 
indeed experience different realities. Life seen from the front of the 
classroom looking back laay appear quite different from life seen from the 
back of the classroom looking forward. 

The existence of multiple realities does not mean that we should throw 
up our hands in despair and not assess the context of ttie educational, 
ptocess. In fact, we want to argue ji t the opposite- -that in order to 
understand what is happening in schools, it is important to ask both 
students and teachers the - ^ questions- -with the item s'jtms and options 
V tdei identically. 

In addition, we believe it is important to ask the same questions over 
time. For State -NAEP we urge that questionnaire items be piloted 
extensively before their first administration and once they «*re put in 
place, they remain the same ovet several uest administrations. 
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Da£a CpXlected From Students. Teachers, and Principals Rplated to Oakefl* 
Indicators 



For almost 10 yearx^ Connecticut has attempted to measure several 
motivational and scu,ol clima*:e variables. Some of these were originally 
developed by Brookover et al. (197Q) in their research on effective 
schools. Today, these could be classified under Oakes' three categories: 
Accfc.ss to Knowledge. Press for Achievement, and Professional Conditions for 
Teaching. 

Asking Students : 

On our 1984-85 Science Assessment students were askc^d a series of 
questions which could be classified as Press for Achievement. 

c How many students in this school work hard to get good grades on 

their classroom tests? 
o How many students In this school don't do as well as they could in 

school bec£.use .aey are afrsid their friends won't like them as 

much? 

o How often do you come to science class with all the materials you 

need? (e.g. pens, paper, bocks, etc.) 
o How often do you put a lot of effort into your science homework? 
o How much do you agree with the statement, "My teacher cares about 

how well 1 do in Science"? 

In all cases, students who indicated high Press for Achievement did 
better on the Science test. (See Exhibit 13.) 

Asking Teachers auu Princip als; 

We also asked teachers and princ^- als similar questions that could 
serve as indica )rs of Press for Achievement as well as Access to Knowledge 
and Professional Conditions for Teaching. 

Some examples of questions we have asked principals are: (See Appendix 

A) 

o How much difficulty do you have in .securing cualified science 

teachers to fill vacancies? (Grade il) 
o Does your school have a petty cash fund than can be used for science 

sttpplies? 

o How much does your school annually budget for the purchase of new 
science equipment (nonconsumable, non-perishable items such as 
microscopes, scales, etc. --not textbooks;? 

o How much does your school annually budget specifically for the 
purchase of consumable science supplies (materials that must 
continually be replenished such as chemicals, jlassware, batteries, 
etc. )? 

o How many microcomputers does your school have for student use 

related to science instruction? 
o Are your students homogeneously grouped? 
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Teachers were asked: 



o How available is science equipment (e.g., hands-on materials, 
glassware, chemicals) for your use in teaching science? (See 
Appendix C) 

o How well trained are you to teach science at the level you teach? 
(See Appendix C) 

o In foreign language, teachers were asked how much they use the 
modern foreign language In class. (See Appendix b.) 

Both teachers and principals were presented with a set of factors. 

o "The folloving set of factors may affect science instruction, and 
ultimately achievement in your school as a whole. In your opinion, 
how mucU of a problem is caused by each of the following?" (See 
Appendix B. ) 

A general belief that science is less important than other 
subj ects , 

out-of-date teaching materials, 
lack of materials or equipment, 
lack of student interest in science, 
lack of teacher interest in i>cience, 
teachers inadequately p^ spared to teach science, 
. lack of support of administration, 

teachers' views not incorporated into curricular decisions, and 
lack of opportunity and/or support for inser'.ice. 

A Final Concern: Social Desirabilit y 

Cne legitimate concern that could be raised abouL the collection of 
questionnaire data for State-NAEP is the issue of social desirability. In 
Conecticut, we guaranteed complete anonymity- -teachers and principals were 
told that their data would never be reported bdcr to their schools. 
Therefore, ve have every reason to believe that the responses we received 
were honest. If similar data are collected on State-NAEP and made public, 
we do not know whether different kinds of pressures will be brought to bear 
on students, teachers, and/or pri cipals. If any of these groups is 
anything less than completely candid -or if there are systematic 
differences in the level of candor in different States- -using data from 
these context variables will not only be useless; it will be misleading. 

SummaJj 

The ultimate critei/ion for inclusion on the National- or State-NAEP 
questionnaire should be whether an iten will provide policyrakers with 
inforipation that will help them to improve education. No itera should be 
included unless it has a strong history of providing useful policy-oriented 
data. Once included, an item should be used for several yer.rs ro as to 
allow educators to monitor important .langes which might be occurring 
within the educational context. 
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Que5,tionnaires should be administered to students, teachers, and 
principals. For all three groups, "less is more." For Statre-NAEP to be 
accepted, the data collection burden must Lc perceived as minimal ana 
reasonable and all questionnaire items should have "surface validity." The 
guidelines provided below ha\o baon developed with these criteria in mind. 
If a questionnaire item is related to student achievement: 

o does it place a student in one of the reporting categories 

predetermined as being important (e.g., gender, race, ethnicity, 
language spoken at home?); or 
o does it help to establish the test's concurrent validity? or 
o is it an alterable variable which mets these criteria: 

--it would be desirable for there to be mor%^ of this -'^-ariable 
present, and 

it is not easily corrupted and educators will attempt to monitor 
changes in closely related parts of the educational system. 

If a questionnaire item is not related to achievement: 

o it should be a desired outcome of schooling, or it should be a 
desired belief or attitude resulting from schooling, or 

o it should be a necessary but not sufficient condition for 
improvement 

A strong emphasis of the questionnaire should be on the alterable 
variables assessing opportunity to learn both the quantity of time spent in 
class and the quality of that time. Questions should relate to 
course -takinr patterns, the amount of time spent on learning the subject 
both in school and outside of school (e.g., homework and long-term 
projects), the nature of the curriculum and its synchrony with tho test, 
students' exposure to the tools and apparatus of the subject area, and the 
extent to which students report that they have internalized, and practice 
the behaviors of "experts . " 

Because of the pressure, that may be felt with the advent oi the 
State-NAEP, it would be advisable to pilot test the questionnaire items 
under conditions similar to those in which they will ultimately be 
ar'ministered. 
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Exhibits and Appendixes 
(Baron and Forgione paper) 



1 1 



On all Exhibits the number to the right of each option is the average 
percent correct or mean test score (MTS) on the achievement test for ^he 
students choosing that option. The number in parentheses is the percentage 
of students selecting that option (PSO). 



Exhibit 1 

Measuring Students' Attitudes: Examples from Science (1984-85) 

1. Careers in science are more appropriate for men than for women. 

Science 8 Science 11 

(MTS)* (PSO)** (MTS)* (PSO)** 

strongly agree 41 (04) 42 (04) 

agree 45 (10) 39 (07) 

disagree 50 (36) 51 (44) 

strongly disagree 53 (49) 53 (45) 

2. My knowledge of science will be of little value Co me in my day- to -day 
life. 

Scicrxe 8 Science 11 

(MTS)* (PSO)** (MTS)* (PSO)** 



strongly agree 45 (09) 45 (08) 

agree 48 (33) 46 (33) 

disagree 53 (45) 53 (48^ 

strongly disagree 54 (13) 56 (1^) 



* (MTS) Mean Test Score 

**(PSO) Percentage Selecting Option 
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Exhibit 2 



Instructional Activities in 
Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress 
In Social Studies (1982-83) 



1) 



2) 



5) 



6) 





Grade 


8 


Grade 


11 


(MTS)* 


(PSO)** 


(MTS)* 


(PSO) 


How often does teacher lecture/students listen. 








never 


53 


(04) 


47 


(03) 


a few times a year 


58 


(05) 


61 


(02) 


at least once a month 


60 


(10) 


60 


(C^) 


at least once a week 


60 


( j6) 


59 


(211 


just about daily 


56 


(44) 


60 


(69) 


How often do teacher/students discuss topic 










never 


40 


(02) 


61 


(05) 


a few times a year 


49 


(02) 


63 


(04) 


at least cnce a month 


56 


(07) 


59 


(06) 


at least once a week 


58 


(30) 


60 


(30) 


just about daily 


58 


(59) 


59 


(55) 


Tearher/students discuss current events In 


class . 








never 


53 


(07) 


58 


(08) 


a few times a year 


60 


(07) 


64 


(09) 


at least once a month 


60 


(21) 


62 


(25) 


at least once a week 


5.' 


('+:) 


60 


(40) 


just about daily 


54 


(21) 


54 


(18) 


Students express/defend opinions in class. 










never 


53 


(11) 


59 


(10) 


a few times a year 


56 


^09) 


65 


(10) 


at least once a month 


60 


(20) 


58 


(18) 


at least once a week 


58 


(32) 


60 


(30) 


just a.^out daily 


56 


(29) 


59 


(32) 


Teacher/students discuss TV programs in class. 








never 


56 


(34) 


58 


(22) 


a few times a year 


63 


(26) 


64 


(28) 


at least once a month 


38 


(25) 


61 


(29) 


at least once a wpek 


53 


(13) 


56 


(17) 


just about daily 


49 


(02) 


49 


(04) 


Students do individual/group/class projects 










never 


49 


(13) 


55 


(21) 


a few times a year 


61 


(35) 


63 


(38) 


at least once a month 


58 


(37) 


61 


(28) 


at least once a week 


56 


(11) 


53 


(09) 


just about daily 


51 


(05) 


53 


(o:) 
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Gra de 8 



Grade 11 



7) Students write reports. 



8) 



9) 



10) 



11) 



12) 



13) 



never 


51 


(13) 


54 


(18) 


a few times a year 


61 


(43) 


62 


(49) 


at lef.st once a month 


56 


(37) 


60 


(27) 


at least once a week 


49 


(06) 


58 


('j5) 


just about daily 


40 


(01) 


41 


(01) 


Students choose topics of interest. 










never 


56 


(3b) 


59 


(42) 


a few times a y^ar 


61 


(33) 


65 


(34) 


at least once a month 


58 


(21) 


58 


(17) 


at least once a week 


49 


(08) 


47 


(05) 


just about daily 


44 


(04) 


50 


(03) 


Students us<5 library /media center f'^r 


assignments. 






never 


51 


(17) 


55 


(22) 


a few times a year 


61 


(27) 


63 


(37) 


at least once a month 


60 


/TIN 

(33) 


6^ 


(24) 


at least once a week 


54 


(17) 


57 


(13) 


just about daily 


49 


(05) 


46 


(04) 


How often do students/teacher meet individually 








never 


56 


(52) 


59 


(56) 


a few times a year 


61 


(22) 


64 


(23) 


at least once a month 


58 


(13) 


58 


(13) 


at least once a week 


54 


(08) 


54 


(06) 


just about daily 


53 


(04) 


48 


(02) 


How often do you ha\e outside speakers visit. 








never 


58 


(53) 


60 


(58) 


a few times a year 


60 


(37) 


61 


(35) 


at least once a month 


49 


(05) 


52 


(05) 


at least once a week 


47 


(03) 


41 


(01) 


just about daily 


33 


(01) 


29 


(01) 


How often are field trips. 










never 


58 


(62) 


60 


(75) 


a few times a year 


60 


(34) 


62 


(21) 


at least once a month 


47 


(02) 


51 


(02) 


at least once a week 


42 


(CI) 


38 


(01) 


just about daily 


42 


(01) 


43 


(01) 


How often do students use textbook in 


class . 








never 


SI 


(OA) 


64 


(17) 


a few times a ^ear 


58 


(04) 


o6 


(12) 


at least once a month 


60 


(14) 


61 


(17) 


at least once a week 


60 


(40) 


59 


(30) 


just about daily 


54 


(38) 


54 


(25) 
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Grade H 



Grade 11 



14) How often are f iles/cassettes/videota^es used. 



15) 



16) 



17) 



18) 



19) 



20) 



never 


53 


(10) 


57 


(07) 


a few times a year 


58 


(12) 


62 


(14) 


at least once a month 


60 


(37) 


63 


(42) 


at least once a week 


58 


(34) 


57 


(30) 


just about daily 


:i 


(06) 


50 


(06) 


ofte are games or models used. 










never 


56 


(56) 


59 


(68) 


a few times a year 


61 


(24) 


63 


(20) 


at least once a month 


58 


(13) 


58 


(08) 


at least once a week 


54 


(05) 


56 


(03) 


just about daily 


:>4 


(01) 


44 


(01) 


often are maps, charts, globes used. 










never 


51 


(05) 


58 


(08) 


a few times a year 


58 


(11) 


60 


(16) 


at least once a month 


60 


(27) 


62 


(28) 


at least once a week 


60 


(33) 


61 


(29) 


just about daily 


54 


(24) 


55 


(18) 


often are primary source materials used 


■ 








never 


56 


(36) 


60 


(49) 


a few times a year 


60 


(28) 


64 


(23) 


at least once a month 


58 


(22) 


60 


(16) 


at least once a week 


54 


(09) 


52 


(08) 


just about daily 


49 


(05) 


49 


(04) 


often are computers used in class. 










never 


58 


(93) 


'j1 


(94) 


a few times a year 


56 


(04) 


47 


(02) 


at least once a month 


47 


(01) 


37 


(01) 


at least once a week 


44 


(01) 


45 


(01) 


just about daily 


39 


(01) 


•^8 


(01) 


often are multiple-choice tests given. 










never 


58 


(16) 


57 


(17) 


a few times a year 


60 


(20^ 


62 


(16) 


at least once a month 


61 


(37) 


63 


(35) 


at least once a week 


51 


(23) 


57 


(27) 


ju3t about daily 


44 


(04) 


47 


(OS) 


often are students required to write own answers. 






never 


49 


(04) 


59 


(07) 


a few times a year 


56 


(07> 


61 


(09) 


at least once a month 


61 


(-i) 


64 


(39) 


at least once a week 


56 


(39) 


57 


(37) 


just abcut daily 


49 


(09) 


51 


(09) 



* (MTS) Mean Test Score 

**(PSO) Percentage Selecting Option 
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Exhibit 3 



Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress 
in English Language Arts (1983-84) 

How often do you do each of the following to make your papers better? 

Grade 8 Grade 11 

(MTS)* (PSO)** (MTS)* (PSO)** 



1) Move some sentences or paragraphs to different parts of the paper. 





almost always 




5.4 


(17) 


5 


. 1 


(19) 




more than half the time 




5.2 


(26) 


4 


.7 


(26) 




about half the time 




4.6 


(24) 


4 


.6 


(22) 




less than half the time 




4.8 


(24) 


4 


.7 


(18) 




never or hardly ever 




4.0 


(09) 


4 


.4 


(12) 


2) 


Add new ideas or information. 














almost always 




5.2 


(21) 


5 


.1 


(31) 




more than half the time 




5.0 


(39) 


4 


.8 


(33) 




about hal*' the time 




4.7 


(24) 


4 


.6 


(18) 




less than half the time 




4.2 


(10) 


4 


.0 


(15) 




never or hardly ever 




4.7 


(06) 


5 


.0 


(01) 


3) 


Take out parts of the paper that 


you don' t 


Ijice. 












almost always 




5.5 


(26) 


4 


.9 


(33) 




more than half the time 




5.0 


(28) 


4 


.7 


(28) 




about half the time 




4.6 


(27) 


4 


.4 


(24) 




lesf than half the time 




4.5 


(10) 


4 


.7 


(05) 




never or hardly ever 




4.1 


(08) 


5 


.1 


(07) 




Change some words for other words 


that you 


like 


better. 








almost always 


5.5 


(27) 


4 


.9 


(38) 




more than half the time 




4. a 


(27) 


4 


.7 


(33) 




about half the time 




4.7 


(26) 


4 


.7 


(14) 




less than half the time 




4.5 


(16) 


4 


1 


(09) 




never or hardly ever 




4.3 


(06) 


4 


6 


(03) 


5) 


Correct mistakes in spelling, grammar, and 


punctuation. 








almost always 




5.0 


(43) 


4 


7 


(hi) 




morj than half the time 




5.1 


(27) 


5. 


C 


(25) 




about half the time 




4.6 


(19) 


4. 


7 


(15) 




less than half the time 




4.9 


(10) 


4. 


2 


(09) 




never or hardly ever 




3.6 


(02) 


4. 


1 


(02) 


6) 


Rewrite almost all of the papar. 














almost always 




5.1 


(21) 


4. 


2 


(15) 




more than half the time 




5.0 


(17) 


4. 


4 


(19) 




about half the time 




4.9 


(16) 


4. 


9 


(19) 




less than half the time 




4.7 


(25) 


5. 


1 


(26) 




never or hardly ever 




4.9 


(2?) 




7 


(20) 


7) 


Throw out the first paper and start again. 














almost always 




5.1 


(08) 


4. 


6 


(09) 




more than half the time 




4.9 


(12) 


4. 


1 


(09) 




about half the time 




h.S 


(15) 


4. 


7 


(12) 




less than half the time 




4.6 


(27) 


5. 


0 


(26) 




never or hardly ever 




5.2 


(37) 


4. 


7 


(43) 


* (MTS) Mean Test Score **(PSO) 


Percentage Selecting Optic: 


I 
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Exhibit 4 



Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress 
in Engli,h Language Arts (1983-84) 

How often does your teacher ask you to do each of the following? 

Grade 8 Grade li 

(MTS)* (PSO)** (MTS)* (PSO)** 



1) Make notes before you write. 

almost every time 
more than half the time 
about half the time 
less than half the time 
never or hardly ever 



5 


3 


(21) 


4 


5 


(22) 


5 


4 


(16) 


5 


2 


(19) 


4 


5 


(21) 


4 


6 


(28) 


4 


9 


(26) 


4 


9 


(15) 


4 


1 


(18) 


4 


6 


(13) 



2) Make an outline for the paper, 
almost every time 
more than half the time 
about half the time 
less than half the time 
never or hardly ever 



4 


4 


(09) 


5 


0 


(22) 


5 


1 


(12) 


4 


8 


(12) 


5 


1 


(17) 


4 


7 


(13) 


4 


8 


(26) 


4 


9 


(22) 


4 


8 


(36) 


4 


4 


(29) 



3) Make notes for yourself about changes in the paper. 



almost every time 


4 


8 


(23) 


4. 


8 


(20) 


more than half the time 


5 


2 


(16) 


4. 


5 


(15) 


about half the time 


5 


1 


(21) 


4 


7 


(18) 


less than half the time 


b 


2 


(18) 


4 


9 


(21) 


never or hardly ever 


4 


0 


(21) 


4 


7 


(23) 



4) Talk with the teacher about the paper 

almost every time 
more than half the time 
about half the time 
less than half the time 
never or hardly ever 

5) Talk with some classmates about the p 

almost every time 
more than half the time 
about half the time 
less than half the time 
never or hardly ever 



while you 


are wo 


rking on 


it. 


4.9 


(20) 


4.4 


(23) 


4.9 


(21) 


4.9 


(23) 


4.9 


(27) 


5.0 


(22) 


5.1 


(17) 


4.6 


(19) 


4.5 


(16) 


4.6 


(10) 


iper while 


you are working 


on it 


4.5 


(12) 


4.4 


(16) 


4.7 


(09) 


5.3 


(16) 


4.9 


(18) 


4.5 


(19) 


4.9 


(24) 


4.9 


(22) 


4.9 


(37) 


4.7 


(25) 



6) Write the paper more than once before it is graded. 



almost every time 


5.1 


(22) 


4 


5 


(29) 


more than half the time 


4.9 


(16) 


4 


8 


(18) 


about half the time 


5.2 


(14) 


4. 


7 


(16) 


less than half the time 


4.8 


(22) 


5. 


1 


(21) 


never or hardly ever 


4.4 


(26) 


4. 


5 


(13) 
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Grade 8 Grade 11 



7) Work on the paper again after i.t h 

almost every time 
more than half the time 
about half the time 
less than half the time 
never or hardly ever 

8) Use a dictionary or thesaurus. 

almost every time 
more than half the time 
about half the time 
less than half the time 
never or hardly ever 

9) Reread your writing to yourself. 

almost every time 
more than half the time 
about half the time 
less than half the time 
never or hardly ever 

10) Read your writing to someone else. 

almost every time 
more than half the time 
about half the time 
less than half the time 
never or hardly ever 

* (MTS) Mean Test Score 

**(PSO) Percentage Selecting Option 



(MTS)* (PSO)** (MTS)* (PSO) 
been graded. 



4 


5 


(09) 


4. 


6 


(06) 


5. 


2 


(09) 


4. 


5 


(CS) 


4 


1 


(lA) 


4. 


7 


(15) 


5. 


3 


(22) 


4 


9 


(22) 


k 


8 


(47) 


4 


7 


(50) 


5 


1 


(25) 


4 


6 


(31) 


5 


0 


(21) 


4 


9 


(25) 


4 


8 


(22) 


4 


9 


(15) 


4 


6 


(21) 


4 


7 


(14) 


4 


4 


(11) 


4 


6 


(13) 


5 


0 


(51) 


4 


9 


(53) 


4 


8 


(19) 


4 


5 


(24) 


4 


6 


(12) 


4 


4 


a3) 


4 


8 


(11) 


5 


0 


(04) 


4 


1 


(05) 


4 


7 


(04) 


5 


1 


(14) 


4 


.8 


(16) 


5 


4 


(14) 


5 


0 


(17) 


5 


2 


(15) 


4 


9 


(13) 


4 


.6 


(19) 


4 


.7 


(25) 


4 


.5 


(37) 


4 


.4 


(27) 
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Exhibit 5 



Course Taking Patterns: An Example from Science (1984-85) 
o How many years of high school science will you take? 



Grade 8 
(MTS)* (PSO)** 

One 42 ( 9) 

Two 47 (30) 

Three 53 (27) 

Four 55 (34) 



* (MTS) Mean Test Score 

**(PSO) Percentage Selecting Option 




r - 

■ o 
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Exhibit 6 



Course Taking Patterns: Examples from Science 1984-85 (Grade 11) 

In grades 9-12, have you taken or do you intend to take each of the 
following science courses? (The two sets of data correspond to two 
forms of the questionnaire which were matrix sampled. We have provided 
both sets of responses which can be viewed as "cross-validation 
samples . " ) 



Have Taken or Intend to Do Not Plan 

am Currently Take Next to Take 

Taking Year 





(MTS)* 


(PSO)** 


(MTS)* 


(PSO)** 


(MTS)- 


(PSO)** 


General Science 


50 


(62) 


35 


(02) 


52 


(36) 




50 


(63) 


31 


(02) 


54 


(36) 


Earth Science 


53 


(57) 


45 


(03) 


48 


(40) 




5r 


(57) 


40 


(02) 


50 


(40) 


Biology 


52 


(87) 


37 


(04) 


41 


(10) 




53 


(86) 


37 


(03) 


35 


(10) 


Chemistry 


58 


(50) 


46 


(13) 


43 


(37) 




59 


(49) 


49 


(13) 


41 


(37) 


Physics 


51 


(16) 


60 


(25) 


47 


(59) 




55 


(18) 


60 


(24) 


45 


(58) 


Second-year Biology*** 


52 


(06) 


54 


(13) 


DO 


(82) 




51 


(06) 


57 


(12) 


50 


(82) 


Second-year Chemistry*** 


49 


(03) 


51 


(07) 


51 


(91) 




50 


(02) 


55 


(05) 


5' 


(93) 


Second-year Physics*** 


39 


(02) 


50 


(08) 


51 


(90) 




45 


(02) 


51 


(06) 


51 


(92) 



* (MTS) Mean Test Score 

**(PSO) Percentage Selecting Option 

***There may have been a misunderstanding about the meaning of "Second-Year" 
--it looks like the "repeaters" have included themselves in the "Have Taken o 
am Currently Taking Group." We probably should have used the word "Advanced. 
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Exhibit 7 

Course Taking Patterns of Males and Females in (1984-85) 
Science Coursework of Grade 11 Students 



Percent of Students Having 
Taken, Taking, or Intending 
to Take Course 



Course 


Males 


Fe amies 


All 


General Science 


69 


61 


65 


Earth Science 


64 


53 


59 


Biology 


83 


94 


89 


Chemistry 


66 


58 


6? 


Physics 


54 


30 


42 




Exhibit 8 



Students' Performance, and Teachers' ana Students' 
Ratings of Students' Conpetence on the Eight Domains 
of the Drafting Hultlpk-Choice Test 


Teachers' Ratings of 
Students' Conpetence 


Students' Ratings 
of Okh Competence 


1 est uoma i n 


Nuirber of 
Test Items 
In Domain 


Percentage 
Correct 


Clearly 
Above or 
Just 

competent 


Not 
Com- 
petent 


Domain 
Not 

Covered 


Clearly 
Above or 
Just 

competent 


Not 
Com- 
petent 


Di lain 
No^ 

Covered 


Total 
Test 


Critical 
Iters 


Total 
Test 


Critical 
Items 


90% 


8% 


2% 


78% 


13% 


10% 


Kachlne Drawing 


24 


9 


43% 


45% 


78% 


17% 


5% 


84% 


7% 


9% 


Architectural Drawing 


18 


10 


56% 


69% 


93% 


5% 


2% 


86% 


11% 


3% 


Interpretation of Drawing 


46 


32 


55% 


64% 


17% 


22% 


61% 


33% 


25% 


42% 


Electronic Drawing 


5 


3 


46% 


61% 


82% 


16% 


2% 


80% 


11% 


8% 


Related Mathematics 


12 


11 


60% 


61% 


48% 


30% 


24% 


39% 


19% 


42% 


Sheet Hetal Drawing 


5 


0 


46% 




15% 


17% 


68% 


33% 


19% 


48% 


Mapping 


5 


0 


48% 




44% 


29% 


27% 


52% 


17% 


31% 


Cornputer Drawing 


5 


1 


39% 


55% 














TOTALS 


120 


66 


52% 


61% 
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Exhibit 9 



Amount of Experience with Apparati and Technology; 
Example from Science 1984-SS (Grade 4) 



(MTS)* (PSO)** 

1. Have you ever used a magnifying glass i*.'> science? 

A. Yes 55 (44) 

B. No 52 (56) 

2. Have you ever used a metric ruler in science? 

A. Yes 53 (48) 

B. No 53 (52) 

3. Have you ever used a thermometer in science? 

A. Yes 55 (38) 

B. No 52 (62) 

4. Have you ever used a magnet in science? 

A. Yes 53 (39) 

B. No 52 (61) 

5. Have you ever made a simple electrical circuit? 

A. Yes 53 (32) 

B. No 52 (68) 

6. Have you ever made an electromagnet in science? 

A. Yes 53 (12) 

B. No 53 (88) 



* (MTS) Mean Test Score 

**(PSO) Percentage Selecting Option 
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Exhibit 10 



Students' Experience with Laboratory Enuipment 
Science (1984-85) 



Experience with: Triple-Beam 

Balance 
Percent at: Gr. 8 Gr. 11 


Graduated 
Cylinder 
Gr. 8 Gr. 11 


Setting up 
Electrical Circuit 
Gr. 8 Gr. 11 


1 

Microscope 
Gr. 8 Gr. 11 


Never 29 17 
1 or 2 times 23 12 
3 to 5 times 17 10 
6 to 10 tiroes 12 10 
More than 10 times 18 49 


11 4 
25 9 
22 12 
13 12 
28 62 


29 29 
25 21 
19 12 
9 13 
16 22 


3 6 
13 3 
18 5 
24 13 
41 69 



Previous Experience and Performance 
With Triple-Beam Balance 



Grade 8 Experience with Triple-beam Balance 



0-2 times 3 or more times 



Measured acceptable 



Weight of block not acceptable 



f 

29 


48 


49 


23 
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Exhibit 11 



Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress 
in English Language Arts (1983-84) 



Grade A Grade 8 Grade 11 

(MTS)* (PSO)** (MTS)* (PSO)** (MTS)* (PSO)** 



1) About how often do you presently use a computer in school? 



every day or almost every day 


30 


(05) 


A3 


(OA) 


6A 


(11) 


a few times a week 


35 


(16) 


A6 


(13) 


67 


(10) 


a few times a month 


31 


(18) 


51 


(09) 


67 


^06) 


once a month or less 


30 


(13) 


A9 


(11) 


55 


(14) 


nev^r 


2A 


e^e) 


36 


(63) 


AA 


(56) 



Grade 4 



Grade 8 



Grade 11 



2) How many times ever have you used a school computer to learn or practice 
computer programming? 



more than 20 times 


36 


(05) 


A3 


(11) 


72 


(21) 


11 to 20 times 


37 


(05) 


58 


(06) 


61 


(OA) 


6 to 10 times 


3A 


(07) 


A2 


(09) 


5? 


(05) 


1 to 5 times 


29 


(20) 


A8 


(17) 


57 


(10) 


never 


26 


(60) 


33 


(56) 


A3 


(58) 



* (MTS) Mean T< st Score 

**(PSO) Percen'jage Selecting Option 
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Exhibit 12 

Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress 
in English Language Arts "(1983 -84) 



Grade 8 Grade 11 

(MTS)* (PSO)** (MTS)* (PSO)** 

1) How much time do you spend doing all of your homework assignments on a 
typical school day? 

less than half an hour 51 (14) 69 (21) 

half an hour to 1 hour 59 (40) 74 (33) 

between 1 and 2 hours 64 (3S) 7^ (35) 

between 2 and 3 hours 6S (09) 80 (09) 

more chan 3 hours 47 (02) 72 (01) 



2) How much time spend studying for important for important test? 



less than half an hour 


50 


(14) 


67 


(13) 


between half an hour and 1 hour 


61 


(41) 


73 


(33) 


between 1 and 2 hours 


64 


(34) 


78 


(34) 


between 2 and 4 hours 


57 


(Ofi) 


8U 


(15) 


more than 4 hours 


47 


(02) 


92 


(01) 



3) How often do you read material over a few times? 

almost every time 63 (38) 81 (33) 

more than half the time 63 (26) 77 (25) 

about half the time 54 (23) 69 (2^) 

less than half the time 53 (10) 66 (12) 

never or hardly ever 49 (02) 78 (04) 



How often do you read parts of a novel or story? 



4) 

almost every day 
once or twice a week 
once or twice a month 
a few times a year 
never or hardly ever 

* (MTS) Mean Test Score 

**(PSO) Percentage Selecting Option 



69 (13) 80 (17) 

60 (28) 78 (29) 

64 (25) 71 (27) 

57 (16) 67 (16) 

45 (16) 54 (09) 
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Exhibit 13 



Askvag Students About "Press for Achievement": 
Examples from Science (1984-85) 

How many students in this school try hard to get good grades on their 
classroom tests? 

Grade 8 
(MTS)* (PSO)*^' 

Almost all of the students 49 (18) 

Most of the students 53 (47) 

About half of ♦"he students 52 (25) 

Some of the students 46 (10) 

Almost none of the students 50 (01) 



How many students in this school don't do as well as they could in school 
because they are afraid their friends won't like them as much? 

Grade 8 

Almost all of the students 41 (02) 

Most of the students 42 (06) 

About half of the students 47 (11) 

Some of the students 53 (42) 

Almost none of the students 52 (40) 



3. How often do you come to science class with all the materials you need? 
(e.g., pens, paper, books, etc.) 



Grade 8 

Always 52 (63) 

Most of the time 52 (31) 

About half of the time 46 (04) 

Once in a while 44 (01) 

Never (00) 



4. How often do you put a lot of effort into your science homework? 

Grade 8 

Always 51 (26) 

Most of the time 53 (53) 

About half of the time 47 (14) 

Once in a while 43 (06) 

Never 45 (01) 
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5. My teacher cares about how well I do in Science 





Grade 4 






Usually true 


54 


(83) 






Soaie*"imes true 


50 


(14) 






Almost never true 


43 


(03) 








Sci 


ence 8 


Science 11 


Strongly agree 


49 


(32) 


52 


(18) 


Agree 


53 


(55) 


52 


(57) 


Dlsagre e 


49 


(10) 


50 


(19) 


Strongly disagree 


47 


(04) 


41 


(06) 



* (MTS) Mean Test Score 

**(PSO) Percentage Selecting Option 
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Appendix A 



Educational Resources 

Percentage of Teachers Selecting Each Option - Connecticut Assessment of 
Educational Progress in Science (1984-85) 

I, In general, how many students in this school try hard to get good grades? 

Science 4 Science 8 Science 11 

almost all of the 14 07 03 
students 

most of the students 52 48 26 

half the students 23 32 39 

some of the students 10 13 28 

almost none of the 0 1 2 
students 



Percentage of Principals Selecting Each Option - Connecticut Asset^sment of 
Educational Progress in Science (1984-85). 

2, How much difficulty do you have in securing qualified sr.enr« teachers to 
fill vacancies? 

Grade 11 

a great deal of difficulty 42 
some difficulty ^2 
little or no difficulty W 

3, Does your ibchool have a petty cash fund that can be used for science 
supplies? 

Grade 8 Grade 11 

Yes 52 52 

No 48 48 
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How much does your school annually budget specifically for the purchase of 
consumable science supplies (materials that must continually be replenished 
such as chemicals, glassware, batteries, etc.)? 



Science 4 



Science 8 



Science 11 



$100 or less 
$101 -$200 
let>5 than $200 
$201-$400 
$401 -$600 
less than $600 
more than $600 
$601-$800 
$801-$1,000 
$1,001-$1,200 
$600-$l,200 
$1,200-$1,400 
$1,401-$1,600 
more thar $1,600 
$1,201-$1,800 
$l,801-$2,400 
more than $2,400 



17 
9 

29 
14 

29 



6 
9 
9 



6 
8 

5 

9 

9 
35 



12 



10 
13 
59 



How much does your school annually budget specifically for the purchase of 
new science equipment (nonconsumable , nonperishable items such as 
microscopes, scales, etc. --not textbooks)? 



$100 or less 
$101- $200 
$200 of less 
$201 -$400 
$401 -$600 
less than $600 
more than $600 
$601-$800 
$801-$1,000 
$1,001-$1,200 
$600- $1,200 
$1,201-$1,400 
$1,401-$1,600 
more than $1,600 
$1,«;00-$1,800 
$l,801-$2,400 
more than $2,400 



Science 4 

17 
24 

24 
11 

23 



Science 8 



11 
15 
11 



13 
9 
13 

t 
4 
14 



Science 11 



10 



13 



13 
19 
41 
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How many microcomputers does your school have for students use related to 
science Instruction? 



Science 4 



Science 8 



Science 11 



0 

1 or 2 

3-5 

6-10 

more than 10 



35 
21 
15 
15 
13 



j2 
16 
10 
11 
29 



19 
26 
17 
7 
30 



Are your students homogeneously grouped? 

Science 4 Science 8 



Yes 
No 



15 
83 



57 
43 



Science 11 

80 
20 



Appendix B 



Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress 
in Science 1984-85 



The following factors may affect science instruction, and ultimately 
achievement in your school as a whole. In your opinion, how iruch of a problem 
is caused by each of the following? 

Percentage of Teachers (T) and Principals (P) 
Choosing Each Level of Problem 



Grade 
Level 



Serious 
Problem 



Somewhat 
of a 
Problem 



Not a 

Significant 
Problem 







T 


p 


T 


P 


T 




a general belief 


04 


15 


06 


45 


53 


39 


37 


that science is 


08 


09 


00 


32 


1 1 


J / 


o y 


less important 


11 


12 


01 


31 


19 


56 


80 


than other subjects 














out-of-date 


OA 


20 


05 


32 


21 


A7 


69 


teaching 


08 


11 


00 


33 


19 


55 


81 


materials 


11 


13 


OA 


34 


36 


51 


59 


lack of materials 


OA 


28 


12 


36 


37 


35 


A7 


or equipment 


08 


17 


03 


32 


27 


51 


71 




11 


20 


13 


39 


35 


AO 


52 


inadequate bud-Pt 


04 


23 


11 


42 


28 


32 


57 


for science 


08 


22 


06 


36 


22 


A2 


72 




.11 


32_ 


10 


39 


36 


28 


5A 


lack of stud - -M' 




07 


00 


31 


19 


59 


76 


interest in 




13 


00 


39 


25 


A8 


75 


science 


xi 


21 


OA 


49 


33 


29 


62 


lack of teacher 


OA 


17 


10 


34 


A9 


A5 


36 


interest in 


08 


06 


03 


15 


15 


78 


82 


science 


11 


05 


00 


16 


09 


77 


91 


ceachers inade- 


OA 


20 


21 


40 


50 


36 


25 


quately prepared 


08 


10 


OA 


25 


22 


6A 


75 


to teach science 


11 


07 


01 


22 


lA 


69 


8A 
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Somewhat Not a 

Grade Serious of a Significant 

Level Problem Problem Problem 







T 


P 


T 


P 


T 


P 


lack of support 


04 


14 


02 


31 


11 


51 


80 


of administration 


08 


14 


01 


32 


14 


54 


84 




11 


23 


01 


38 


22 


39 


75 


teachers' views 


04 


14 


01 


41 


17 


41 


75 


not Incorporated 


08 


12 


00 


33 


10 


54 


90 


into curricular 


11 


17 


04 


31 


10 


50 


84 


decisions 
















lack of oppor- 


04 


19 


05 


35 


31 


39 


56 


tunity and/or 


08 


11 


03 


38 


49 


51 


48 


support for 


11 


18 


10 


38 


38 


42 


51 



inservice 
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Appendix C 

Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress 
in Science 1984-85 



Teachers 

1) How availalle is science equipment (e.g., hands-on materials , glassware, 
chemicals) for your use in teaching science? 

Science 4 Science 8 Science 11 



I have all I need 18 35 30 

without having to 
share with other 
teachers . 



I must share with 53 56 53 

other teachers in 
the school to get 
what I need 



I must borrow equipment 5 0 NA 

from another school 
(e.g., high school) 
to get what I need 

I cannot acquire a 21 8 16 

a lot of the equipment 
that I need. 



2) How well trained are you to teach science at the level you teach? 

Science 4 Science 11 

not well trained at all 12 02 

adequately trained 64 22 

very well trained 22 76 
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Appendix D 



The Percentage of Teachers 
Who Report That the Target Foreign Language 
Is Used In Courses 2-6 
of the Modern Languages 





Mostly English 


Equal Amounts of 
English and this 
Foreign Language 


Mostly this 

Foreign 

Language 


Only this 

Foreign 

Language 


Teacher speaks 
Course 2 
Course 3-6 


6 
1 


53 
16 


7 

64 


3 
19 


Students speak 
Course 2 
Course 3-6 


25 
4 


52 
30 


21 

55 


2 
11 


Students hear 
Course 2 
Course 3-6 


5 
1 


52 

15 


40 
67 


3 
17 


Students write 
Course 2 
Course 3-6 


1 
0 


15 
4 


46 
31 


38 
64 
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Reporting State-Level NAEP in a Fair and Credible Manner 



Leigh Burstein 
University of California, Los Angeles 



Accordiag to current plans as articulated in legislation, the 1990 NAEP 
will collect State-representative data in up to 30 States wishing to 
participate at grade eight in mathematics; the 1992 NAEP will expand the 
trial to reading and mathematics at grade 4. Beginning in 1994, data 
collection would be expanded to all subject areas and grade levels. To 
prepare for the 1990 effort, the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) contracted with the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) 
State Education Assessment Center to model the Consensus Planning process, 
identified in the Alexander James report (Alexander and James, 1987) as the 
new way to govern NAEP, and in the process, to develop plans for the 1990 
trial in mathematics (content specifications, analysis and reporting 
guidelines). In addition, the NAEP Technical Review Panel was asked to 
make recommendations on the same set of issues. 

One major task in planning and conducting State-level NAEP is to 
identify critical issues and analyze options in what to report and in what 
form(s) to report it. The intent of this paper is to provide a framework 
for and present the panel's recommendations, regarding the reporting of 
State-level NAEP data collected during the 1990 and 1992 pilot efforts. 
Experiences with State- level NAEP reporting during the pilot efforts should 
serve as a starting point for decisions about such reporting in anticipated 
fully operational State- level NAEP data collection beginning with the 1994 
National -NAEP. 

Other papers prepared by this panel review administrative procedures 
and matters regarding the contents of the assessment as implemented in 
State-level data collection. The recommendations from companion papers 
establish the standards for the conduct of State -level NAEP in areas other 
than the reporting of State-level data. In addition, the report 
"Within-State Comparisons: Suitability of State Models for National 
Comparisons" prepared by Haertel as an activity separate from the panel's 
work but included as part of its final report, examines specific methods 
currently used by various States for presenting comparisons among schools 
or districts within a State and their applicability for between- State 
comparisons. Since Haertel 's report already covers much of the ground 
regarding the rationale, mechanics, and strengths and weakness of options 
currently employed around the country, the focus here is on the broader 
issues that motivate and could guide the reporting of State- level NAEP 
data. 
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Recommendations on State -Level Reporting 

In the final report submitted by the NAEP Technical Review Panel, two 
recommendations, and their accompaiiylng rationales, explicitly dealt with 
the reporting of State -level data: 

RECOMMENDATION 10 

The expansion of NAEP to Provide data at the level of Individual States 
will entail careful study of methods for making and reporting State 
: ; ?omParlsons . In the 1990 and 1992 pilot studies, a varletv of methods 
she : :ld be explored and reported. 

Where feasible. State results should be reported for major process and 
content categories, using the same proficiency scales as are used for 
National -NAEP. In many content areas, age- specific proficiency scales may 
be more useful and appropriate than scales spanning different age/grade 
levels. In addition to reporting absolute levels of achievement on these 
scales, each State's performance might be refer 3nced to that of a small 
group of comparable States, or to nationally representative samples of 
students matched to State population characteristics. Additional 
alternatives may also be explored. 

RECOMMENDATION 11 

The reporting of cross-se '.tlonal and trend results for State-level NAEP 
should characterize both the Iw-vl and distributions o£ student attainment 
within each State^ Ttils reporting should Include ia) demographic su bgroup 
and community differences: (b) variation in performance across major 
domains of learnin*]^ outcomes: and (c^ distributions of school-level 
Performance within the State. 

Reporting score distributions for major subdomalns is more informative 
than reporting means for broad content aioas. This is true at the State 
level as well as the national level. State and national score 
distributions for major subdomalns should be reported in ways that 
facilitate their direct comparison to one another. 

In addition to distributions for entire States, performance should be 
reported for demographic subgroups and types of communities within States, 
whenever such reporting is feasible. Feasibility may be limited by smaller 
sample sizes for groups or areas within States, or by legal requirement 
that results not be reported for schools or districts in the 1990 and IC 92 
pilot assessments. 

Because the school is an important locus of educational policy, we 
recommend that distributions of school means as well as distributions of 
individual scores be reported. Where samples of schools are sufficiently 
large and representative, distributions of school means should be reported 
for States, and for different types of schools within States. By law, 
particular schools would not be identified. 
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These recommendations have much in common with those produced by the 
CCSSO NAEP Assessment Planning Project (CCSSO, 1988) on matters of 
reporting. In part this can be attributed to the overlapping memberships 
of the two groups (both Forgione and Burstein served on the CCSSO committee 
that dealt with analysis and reporting matters). But perhaps more 
important was a shared belief in both projects that the 1990 and 1992 
trials represent opportunities to offer alternatives to existing practice 
in depicting educational performance across the States that could set a new 
standard for quality and comprehensiveness. Given multiple audiences for 
State-level NASP and their potentially competing political and educational 
agendas, there are obvious risks in attempting to portray the 
accomplishments of the students from individual States. The hope is that 
by providing reports that fully and faithfully characterize performance at 
the State level in a variety of diverse ways, the likelihood of simplistic 
and misleading inferences will be reduced and the possibility of informed 
dialogue about the status of education across the Nation will enhanced. 
Ho reover , the resulting debates about the meaning of the various reporting 
alternatives provide the proper atmosphere in which to hore plans Tor 
reporting if and when State-level NAEP were to be fully implemented. 

In the jargon of "evaluation utilization," while the explicit goals and 
purposes of these two efforts are the same, to a certain extent, their 
"clients" differed. CCSSO, either explicitly or implicitly, attempted to 
reflect the consensus views of the States as they examined this presumably 
national question. The NAEP panel, on the other hand, attempted to 
represent a perhaps broader set of constituents, the most critical of which 
is some notion of the "Nation's best interests" or the national public 
good. In a fundamental way, the groups were serving the same constituents, 
but there are points where the burden of choice dictated different 
decisions given the inherent resource constraints and somewhat different 
primary audiences. In what follows, then, this tension is acknowledged but 
not emphasized. Instead, the broader frameworks that served as the basis 
lor both sets of recommendations on State -level NAEP reporting are 
discussed and key issues and options are highlighted. 



Background 

A starting point for most discussions about possible methods for 
analyzing and reporting State-level NAEP is to consider methods currently 
employed by many States and ""arge city school districts. As Haertel 
recounts, a variety of proceidures have been used by States to report and 
compare student achievement among schools and districts. The technical 
ancestry of the statistical and psychometric methods employed can be traced 
either to research on educational productivity and school effect? conducted 
primarily by economists ar.a sociologists (e.g., Averch et. al., 1972; 
Coleman et al., 1966) in the 1960s and early 70s, or to the literature on 
?dentifying unusually effective schools and school effectiveness (e.g., 
Brookover et. al . , 1979; Edmonds, 1979; Klitgaard & Hall. 1974) that 
developed to some degree in response to the negative results from the 
earlier studies. Despite ongoing debates about the technical adequacy of 
the various analytical methods (e.g., Dyer et al., 1969; Hosteller & 
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Moynihan, 1969; Purkey & Smith. 1983), by the mid 1970s, a ntunber of States 
were either conducting school effectiveness studies of their own (e.g., 
California State Department of Education, 1977; New York State Department 
of Education, 1977) or reporting school and district performance results. 

The State -based studies and reporting systems of the 1970s were 
responses to the first wave of politically mandated educational 
accountability following the rapid expansion of educational programs and 
services in the war on poverty. Such efforts mounted by States molded the 
assessment capacity that developed following the introduction of NAEP and 
the diffusion of its technology to the State level with program evaluation 
expertise derived from efforts to evaluate the effectiveness of 
compensatory education. While most States retained and refined their 
assessment systems, and to some degree, their policy analytic functions 
over the years (Burstein et al. , 1985), the reform movement of the 1980s 
generated by the report of the Excellence Commission and the associated 
spotlight from the publication of the Wall Chart (e.g., U.S. Department of 
Education, 1984) led to a major overhaul and expansion of State-level 
accountability and assessment activities to both stimulate school reJorms 
and monitor their progress. And, while there have been refinements in the 
terminology (e.g., quality assessment, quality indicators, report cards; 
e.g., California State Department of Education, 1986) and in the 
comprehensiveness (e.g., assessment at more grade levels and reporting 
information in addition to achievement) and attractiveness of the reports 
(better graphics, higher quality printing), the technical and analytical 
underpinnings of State achievement monitorin systems, and associated 
complicati ons with their use, remain much the same as before. States are 
certainly wiser in realizing the multifaceted nature of schooling, 
recognizing the complexity of assessing the impact of reforms and thus the 
futility of analytical "quick-f ixes . " Yet, expectations of the policy an 
practice communities about the documentation of the consequences of reform 
are stronger than ever. Moreover, the level of public trust is such that 
protestations th&t "tests weren't intended to serve these purposes" anc' 
"it's not technically feasible to assess reform impact" are politically 
unacceptable. 

Just as State agencies have felt compelled to respond to the 
changing climate for educational information brought about by both an 
expanded audience and changing conditions in the Nation's educational 
systems, nationa' organizations of State- level political and educational 
officials have joined the effort to improve the information base for 
monitoring educational progress (CCS30, 1984, 1987, 1988; National 
Governors Association, 1987). These organizations have expressed their 
dissatisfaction with existing federal data sources on student achievement 
(primarily the Wall Chart reporting of performance on college ad' ^ssions 
tests at the State level) and, after consideration of the alternatives, 
have backed the expansion of NAEP to provide State-level data. These 
organizations are not lending their support without regard to concerns 
about the quality of the reporting. The system they envision (e.g., CCSSO, 
1988; Selden, 1986) is both a comprehensive and credible one that would 
inform educational debates within participating States. 
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Purposes for Reporting State -Level NAEP 



A fundamental reason for State -level NAEP is a bv»lief that when used 
appropriately and carefully, high quality information disaggregated to 
levels of authority for educational governance can help improve education. 
This belief justifies the development of a system to collect State- level 
data, but does not mean that the use of such data should be limited to 
gross, simplistic State comparisons of the kind often seen with comparative 
school achievement data (e.g., U.S. Department of Education, 1984). That 
is, one must avoid league tables and "wall charts" that simply depict raw 
rankings on mean achievement. Instead, the availability of State-level 
NAEP should enable the development of "wall pictures" that capture the full 
array of challenges faced by the Nation's educational systems along with 
their accomplishments and shortcomings. 

Comparisons of educational entities at any level of aggregation are 
inherently judgmental. To minimize the invidious aspects of reporting of 
comparisons of performance based on State-level NAEP, one must acknowledge 
that States differ in the economic and demographic settings in which 
schools operate and in the social and economic background of the students 
entering the schools. Yet prevailing differences among States along these 
dimensions cannot be construed as a reasonable excuse to perpetuate 
inequalities in educational expectations, opportunities, or results. 
Rather, tnat socio-demographic factors may account for part of the outcome 
differences among the States, and the students within them, should be 
construed as a means to accentuate the magnitude of the task to achieve 
equal results and to help pinpoint areas of progress or regress. 

Once the above points are acknowledged, a variety of ostensible 
purposes justify the conduct of State-level NAEP. One purpose, articulated 
early on within the CCSSO NAEP Assessment Planning effort, is as follows: 

Describe and monitor the condition of educational achievement in the 
Nation with respect to the States to inform and focus deliberations at 
the State policy level regarding the improvement of educational 
performance. 

The Steering Committee for the CCSSO Project also identified five 
conditions that should be rpet for State -comparative data to be useful: 

o They represent perforaance on a consensus of what is important to 
learn; 

o They are based on sound testing and psvchometric practice; 
o They are based on procedures that minimize intrusion into 

instructional time; 
o Tity account for the different circumstances and needs that the 

States face; and 

o Tliey are tied to concrete features of the school systems that can be 
changed for the better by State and local educators. 

Other purposes could be identified and discussed, but these CCSSO 
conditions are sufficiently broadly Stated to serve as a basis for judging 
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the validity, credibility, and utility of State-level NAEP for purposes 
beyond those envisioned by State-level constituercies . 

At the same time, however, there also needs to be consideration of how 
tradeoffs in implementation due to resource cotistraints and other factors 
impact the relative ability to address the various purposes. For example, 
the NAEP Technical Review Panel concluded that to represent important 
learning domains adequately while at the same time gathering information 
about the educational processes and practices to relate to performance, 
would likely entail an increase in student testing time. But expansion of 
the span of content (and, correspondingly, the number of test items 
administered) and other data collection adds both fiscal costs and 
respondent burden unless other intrusions on instructional time are 
minimized (such as reducing or eliminating other assessment and data 
collection activities in response to district. State, or federal 
requirements) . 

Hopefully, an exchange of State- level NAEP aata col]ection and 
reporting for some other data collection activity will be warranted by the 
qua''ity and utility of the information generated through NAEP. 

Guiding Principles in Analysis and Reporting 

Given the purposes articulated above, there are a number of principles 
that should guide the development of the design of State- level NAEP 
reporting. 

A. Fundamentally, the State-level data should reflect what a State's 
students know and don't know and for a given time -frame, what they have 
learned and haven't learned. Stated in another way, the State-level data 
system should be designed to monitor progress as well as status. As such a 
long-term goal of data collection should be the reporting of State- level 
trend data. 

B. The distribution of performance within the State is as important or 
more important than a raw State central tendency. Either percent wichin the 
State in national -iles (e.g., quartiles, deciles) and proportions in 
categories defined by some standard setting process (e.g., variations of 
NAEP's proficiency scales (NAEP, 1985, 1988)) are desirable options. In 
the latter case, age or grade-specific proficiency scales may be more 
informative than scales that span all age/grade levels. Moreover, the 
niamber of classifications on the scale should be sufficient to clearly 
demarcate distinctive levels of functioning to monitor progress over time. 

C. It is better to compare subgroups within a State across States 
(i.e., black females) than to present gross central tendencies for all 
States. The more refined the subgroups (i.e., white males whose parents 
have less than high school education), the more informative the reporting. 
This principle holds to the degree that equity in performance is a 
consideration, assignments to subgroups can be accurately made, and 
estimates of performance at the subgroup level can be made with sufficient 
precision. 
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D. Reporting perfo -mance comparisons based on complex technical 
adjustments (e.g., differences between raw, unadjusted scores and expected 
scores derived from regressions of performance on background 
characteristics; see Haertel's paper) is inadvisable if for no other reason 
than the units for such comparisons aie the 50 States. If comparisons are 
to be made, scores should be reported in the original raw metric units. 

E. Comparisons of "comparable" States should employ classification 
procedures that result either in explicit categorizations whose basis is 
easily detectable (wealth rankings, regions) or a continuum derived from 
such data. 

F. Gross aggregations of content/process in a learning domain can 
cause bad signals to political and educational leaders resulting in 
particularly invidious assessment impact. The measurements used to 
generate scores should be sufficiently disaggregated to detect content and 
process trends. For example, in mathematics score scales should not 
confound performance trends in computational proficiency with problem 
solving abilities nor those in basic arithmetic operations with 
understanding and application of algebraic relationships . 

G. Although the design of a State -level data system is the target, 
the data collection and reporting should be sensitive to heterogeneity in 
performance across districts, schools, and classrooms as well as students. 
Measures of the variability of performance among the educational units at a 
given system level represent a d*>,sirable adjunct to State-level reports. A 
corollary of this principle is that the number of districts, schools, and 
classes obtained in the samples from each State should be sufficient to 
allow for such reporting. 

H. Whatev r basis is used to define the applicable population of 
students in a given State should be consistently employed across States in 
State-level data reporting. This means that definitions of excluded 
populations (e.g., special education, 'limited English proficiency, private 
schools) should be common across States for reporting purposes. 
Differences in the proportions of students excluded across States in 
various categories should be reported to further contextualize the results. 

I. The samples drawn from each State should be sufficiently large to 
represent all demographic groups that are of interest nationally but only 
for those subgroups of sufficient size in the given State. Thus, no 
attempt should be made to oversample in States where particular groups 
represent a minute fraction of the student population (e.g., Hispanics in 
North Dakota). Samples should be State representative demographically and 
a minimum sample proportion established below which a subgroup's data are 
not reported. 



Comparisons of States to What? 

While a number of reports and organizations call for State- level 
comparisons, they are less clear as to the kinds of comparisons of greatest 
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interest. A number of distinctive options are possible. It is likely thac 
several will be needed to satisfy Lhfi conditions implied by the guiding 
principles while achieving the purposes identified earlier. 

The final recommendations from the panel, like those from the CCSSO 
project, focus on two distinctive types of comparisons: reporting student 
achievement data for each State separately (recommendation 11) and 
reporting comparisons among States (recoiumendatior 10). With respect to 
the former, we envision the production of a series of "State data pages" 
wherein the performance of each participating State's sample on NAEP would 
be reported according to the same principles that govern the reporting of 
national results. The panel's recommendations for National-NAEP call for 
more detailed and informative repor*,ing Llirough greater specificity in 
representing domains of learning (recommendation 8) and reporting 
distributions of performance overall and by demographic factors 
(recommendation 9). In addition, we call for reporting the distribution of 
school- level performance within each State as yet another way to portray 
the homogeneity or heterogeneity of results. Such distributions are a 
useful means to characterize the disparities in performance among schools 
within each State's purview. 

With the exception of the guiding principles that directly address this 
issue, we are less secure in proposing specific choices among the methods 
for State-to-State comparisons, including those discussed by Haertel. What 
is clear, however, is that most of the alternatives that have been proposed 
arouse strong feelings. In a survey of State educational and political 
officials conducted as part of the CCSSO project, roughly half of the 
respondents strongly advocated straightforward rankings of States on raw 
performance scores and violently objected to any attempts to adjust scores 
in any way, and the other half expressed exactly the opposite set of 
preferences. Similarly, opinions regarding alternatives for taking into 
account differences in regional and demographic conditions were diverse and 
strongly held. 

Given the circumstances described above, there are a number of options 
that iihould ' e considered for the 1990 and 1992 trials and would likely 
provoke considerable interest and attention. Below is the manner in which 
several options might be operationalized is discussed briefly. 

State to Nation 

In envisioning a repc ting system that most directly serves the 
interest of all States who choose to participate, the availability of 
information that allows a given State to contrast its performance wil;h that 
of National-NAEP seems least controversial. Here whatever metrics, scales, 
and subgroups are deemed desirable are used to produce essentiTilly a unique 
State- level data "page" with comparisons to the Nation as a whole. This 
comparison tieats National-NAEP results as a standard for judging each 
participating State's performance. 

The seemingly straightforward and seductive simplicity of this method 
of reporting should not lead one to lose sight of the fact that the 
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circumstances in a given State might be very different from those in the 
Nation as a whole. National results are derived from a sample that is 
nationally representative with respect to demographic stratification 
factors such as race/ethnicity and community type. When national results 
are disaggregated to the specific cells in the stratification, differences 
in performance are routinely observed (e.g., NAEP, 1985, 1988; Southern 
Regional Education Board, 1987). Given such patterns, one should not 
assume, for example, that it is reasonable to project the aggregated 
State- level performance in Mississippi with its high poverty rates and 
substantial minority population onto the national results with 
distinctively different concentrations of these demographic conditions. 
Yet, to interpret performance differences typically associated with 
demographic factors as inevitable, and thus as a basis for lowering 
performance expectations for a given State, would lead to implicit 
acceptance of conditions that might arise as the result of discriminatory 
educational practices. 

The dilemma posed above cannot be resolved by choosing between total 
sample and substrata specific comparisons. Either both or neither are 
meaningful. The combination of State substrata comparisons to 
corresponding substrata nationally with State totals to the Nation as a 
whole is more informative and less risky. 

Nation to State 

Given the inherent complexity of State-to-Nation comparisons, one could 
instead attempt to project what the national performance would look like if 
the Nation's student and school demography were like that of the State. 
Thus for each participating State, separate x.ational estimates could be 
derived wherein the weights applied to derive estimates of "State-adjusted 
national performance" are determined by the characteristics of the State's 
student population. 

Just as the State-to-Nation comparison has limits, the Nation-to-State 
does as well. Without deep stratification by demographic variables 
(multiply cross-classified), the comparability of the national cells to the 
supposedly corresponding State cells is suspect. Moreover, the disparity 
in sample sizes between national and State results can lead to widely 
divergent sampling errors in estimating performance levels at the substrata 
level. Subsequent aggregation of both national and State results across 
substrata to compare performance of Nation and State would mask the 
differential instability of cell estimates. 

State to "Pseudo- State" 

A possible compromise that reflects the same intent as the Nation to 
the State but can potentially avoid some of the potential invidiousness of 
State-to-state comparisons is to attempt to construct a meaningful 
comparison group for each St::t« from either the National -NAEP sample, the 
pooled sample encompassing data from all States participating in State- 
level NAEP, or both. One means would be to use the national data p'- :)1 to 
construct a distribution of "pseudo-States" for each State based on that 
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State's demographical distribution. Operationally, the comparison to 
"pseudo -States" might proceed as folluvs: 

1. Assign both national and State data to demographic substrata. 

2. Select cases from each substratum in the national sample with 
frequency equal to number of cases in the State within that substratum. 
The resultant sample has che size and demographic makeup of the State's 
NAEP sample and thus represents a demographical ly comparable 

"pseudo -State. " 

3. Estimate performance statistics using the pseudo-State sample data. 

4. Repeat Steps 2 and 3 a sufficient number of times (e.g., 100 
replicates) to generate the sampling distribution of the performance 
statistics from the State-size, pseudo-State samples. The sampling 
variance of the distribution would depend on the properties of the State's 
demography . 

5. Ir^ate the State's actual performance within the sampling 

distri* ution constructed from the pseudo-State estimates. For example, if 
lOO oUch pseudo-State samples were drawn, one could place the State's own 
performance at the ?%ile of this distribution. 

The State- to-pseudo-State comparison can only be as good as the 
demographical breakdown used to classify s*-udents. When the State's data 
are assigned to cells based on multiply cross-classified demographic 
factors, the correspondence of the sample from the national pool with that 
from the State is enhanced if cases are reliably classified. But the 
reliability of classification is highly dependent on the quality of the 
measurement of student demographic characteristics and on the number of 
stratification factors employed in the cross-classification. Moreover, as 
the number of stratification factors increase, the cell frequencies in the 
cross-classification of State data become less stable, introducing 
additional uncertainty into the estimation process. 

Another possible limitation of the comparison of State performance to 
that of pseudo-States is that the standardization process described above 
adjusts only for the student characteristics found in the State and not for 
the extra consequences for the State of the concentrations of students with 
special needs. For instance, the nature of a State's efforts to respond to 
the educational needs of limited English proficient (LEP) students when 
such students represent a sub«:tantial proportion of the students in a 
significant number of schools within the State is likely to be 
qualitatively different from another State where LEP students are either 
less numerous or more widely dispersed. The sampling procedure described 
above cannot readily distinguish whether a case from a given cell of the 
national distribution was draw^* originally from a school or State with 
higher low LEP concentration. (In technical language, the adjustment 
accounts only for the compositional inflVinces of demographic 
characteristics but not for their contextual influences (e.g., Burstein, 
1980).) 
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To the degree that complications already described can be minimized, 
the comparison of a State to its corresponding pseudo-States has intuitive 
appeal in that the procedure operationalizes comparability in terms of the 
State's own demography. Moreover, it does so in a manner which neither 
modifies nor masks the State's performance relative to the National-NAEP 
standard. For instance, one can readily envision a display that plots the 
performance levels of the States bounded within comparison bands based on 
the sampling distributions of their corresponding pseudo-States. A 
hypothetical example of this strategy might lead to a finding that 
Wise onsin's performance level of 275 is above the national average of 250 
but falls at the 40th percentile of its distribution of pseudo-State 
samples while Tennessee's performance level of 245 is below the national 
average but falls at the 75th percentile of its distribution of 
pseudo-State samples. Both sets of results highlight achievements and 
target needs for improvement. 

State to Itself Over Time 

Just as monitoring achievement trends is the main reason for conducting 
National -NAEP, we anticipate that the ability to monitor State-level trends 
will eventually be seen as the primary benefit of State -level NAEP. The 
notion that States should be expected to progress over time seems 
inheren ^y less controversial than attempting to assess relative status at 
a given point in time. Moreover, the benefits of monitoring progress 
separately by demographically defined subgroups and by important learning 
sub-domains, along the lines discussed in the CCSSO report (1988), are 
clear. Otherwise, there is a risk that aggregated trends in progress will 
mask disparities in the pervasiveness of progress. For example, a 
concentration on trends in total performance in the recent NAEP mathematics 
report (NAEP, 1988) could lead to misleading conclusions since the relative 
gains over time in lower-level mathematics skills, especially for blacks, 
masked the lack of progress on higher- level skills and applications for all 
subgroups over time. Similar findings at the State level might lead to 
policy decisions either to stay the present course or to alter the emphasis 
and targets of reform efforts. 

Attempts to interpret trends at the State level are not without 
complications, however. Under current plans. State-level samples are 
likely to be relatively 3mall (2,000-3,000 students per age/grade level) 
and thus State- level performance trends will be much less stable than 
national trends, especially at the level of demographic substrata. 
Moreover, any changes over time in either the State's demography or the 
quality and characteristics of State-level samples will affect the 
interpretability of trend data in much the same way as performance patterns 
on college admissions tests are influenced by changes in State-level 
participation rates in such testing programs. None of these complications 
are reason enough to exclude State-levei trend repo, ting. Rather, they 
justify careful monitoring and reporting of trends i \ the characteristics 
of State samples in conjunction with achievement trends. 
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state to Absolute Scale 



In recent NAEP reports (1985, 1988), there have been attempts to report 
results on scales that are anchored by scudent performance expressed in 
terms of the types of test questions that most students attaining a given 
score level would be able to answer correctly. This so-called proficiency 
scaling establisnes a correspondence between specific tasks and the 
underlying scale on which student performance is represented by the IRT 
(item response theoretic) methodology used by NAEP. Once established, the 
intent of proficiency scales is to provide a form of absolute standard 
against which to measure performance in a given assessment area. For 
example, one might judge tbnt 60 percent of the sample of 17-year-olds can 
handle the mathematical ta ,a involving sophisticated numerical reasoning 
(a proficiency level of 30( according to the 1986 NAEP results) in 1990 
where roughly 51 percent could do so in 1986. 

Here, again, an informative method of comparison for the Nation can 
also be useful for State-level data. Monitoring a State's results at 
different proficiency levels better characterizes the distribution of the 
performance of its students and the nature of its strengths and 
weaknesses. For example, reporting that 95 percent of North Dakota's 
13 -year- olds can perform basic operations and beginning problem- solving but 
only 10 percent can handle sophisticated numerical reasoning tasks focuses 
the State's improvement efforts on those aspects of the curriculum where 
progress needs to be made. 

One feature of the National-NAEP reporting of proficiency levels might 
need reconsic'eration before application to State data. Currently, NAEP 
proficiency scales span all age/grade levels participating in NAEP 
assessment. Thus the 1986 NAEP mathematics results indicate that roughly 
20 percent of 9-year-olds, 73 percent of 13-year-olds, and 96 percent of 
17-year-olds can perform basic mathematical operations and are beginning to 
develop problem-solving skills. While national trends along these lines 
may have some merit, targeting proficiency reporting to specific age/grade 
levels is likely to be more helpful at the State level. That is, the 
anchoring of proficiency scales to expectations about performance for a 
given age/grade level and how well each State's students perform with 
regard to such scales (as in the North Dakota example in the previous 
paragraph) would be more beneficial. 

State to Scate 

Much of the discussion in various reports and publications envision 
State -to- State comparisons. The Wall Chart has consistently reported such 
comparisons and the reports released by the National Governors Association 
(NGA, 1987) and CCSSO (1984, 1987, 1988) anticipate such comparisons. None 
of these efforts make the attempt to compare States directly any less 
hazardous and tricky. No two States (or other educational units, for that 
matter) are exactly comparable in either their student and schooling 
characteristics or in their educative intents, resources, and efforts. 
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Nonetheless, State- to-State comparisons will be made. Under such 
circumstances, it is important that the basis for such comparisons be as 
clear and as fair as possible. Conditions that encourage clarity and 
fairness are those spelled out in the principles articulated earlier. To 
the extent that multiply reported disaggregated data can be provided in a 
form that reflects the pertinent dimensions that might distinguish 
performance within any given State across the States, State- to-State 
similarities and distinctions in educational accomplishments are worth 
reporting. 

The CCSSO report (1988) and Haertel's paper in this report each discuss 
several options for reporting State-to-State comparisons. The three 
options proposed by CCSSO include (a) comparisons to other States within 
regional clusterings like those used by NGA (1987); (b) comparison across 
States for students with similar background characteristics; and (c) 
comparison of achievement of States ranked according to a composite of 
State demographic characteristics. The options Haertel considers viable 
are (d) reporting State achievement without any kind of adjustment or 
clustering (with comparisons of performance levels of like students across 
States); (e) deriving State achieveiLent comparison bands from first 
applying regression models to data units defined by assigning State sample 
data to community type within major geographic area and then aggregating 
predicted results to obtain State-level estimates; and (f) creating 
floating comparison groups of States defined by locating a State within 
clusters formed by choosing those States just above and below the State on 
a demographically defined continuum. 

Once State -level NAEP data become available, it is likely that all of 
the options mentioned will be applied by some subset of users. If 
historical precedent holds, the media will portray raw performance rankings 
in some form of league table while NGA and CCSSO will most assuredly 
present results by geographically defined clusters of States. 

One can also anticipate that comparisons based on demographically 
defined groupings will spark the most controversy. The controversy will be 
generated by differences of opinion about the types of demographic factors 
to take into consideration, whether to treat each factor separately or form 
composites, and once factors are selected, whether to cluster States or 
sirflply list them in ranked order. The CCSSO report (1988) contains an 
i'.llustiative display with States ordered according to a composite of three 
background characteristics representing, respectively, the State's wealth 
(e.g., per capita income), the educational level of its citizenry (e.g., 
perc at of adults who have completed 4 years of high school), and the 
poverty concentration within the school-age population (e.g., percent of 
school-age children who live in poverty). While these conditions are 
beyond the control of the educational system and thus reflect realistic 
constraints on a State's ability to develop and maintain a sound economic 
and social foundation for its educational institutions, both the means of 
choosing suitable measurer, of each condition (Cf . , e.g., CCSSO, 1988, pp. 
16-17) and of using the measures or a composite based on them are far from 
straightforward. For instance, States such as Utah and Wyoming with 
relatively high educational levels and low poverty concentrations also tend 
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to have low income levels, while States such as New York aid Illinois 
combine high income levels with larger poverty concentrations and lower 
educational levels (wnich mask considerable intra-State heterogeneity). 
Or, alternatively, is California more like Maryland (its closest "neighbor" 
on the per-capita income figures reported by CCSSO) , Kansas (educational 
level), Illinois (poverty concentration), or Oregon (the unweighted 
composite of the three background indexes)? Obviously, there will be 
debates about which means of characterizing background conditions best 
reflects the intent to take educative difficulty into consideration. 



Concluding Comments 

We have attempted to por^.ray the issues, the options, and the 
complications inherent in reporting State-level NAEP performance in a fair 
and creditable manner. While we argued that certain principles should 
guide intent, most notably those dealing with disaggregation of results 
wherever substantively warranted and technically feasible and sensible, 
straightforward, uncontroversial application of the principles under the 
anticipated conditions of the two State- level trials is unlikely. 

Concerns about the difficulties in an a priori resolutioi of 
differences of opinion about the best means of reporting State-level data 
and State comparisons need not be debilitating. The panel recommended that 
a wide variety of alternative methods be employed during the 1990 and 1992 
trials. Our sense is that it will be importanc to put forward as many 
systems of reporting State -level results as the NAEP contractor, the NAEP 
governing board, the National Center for Education Statistics, NGA, CCSSO, 
the media, and other interested parties can devise during the trial 
period. 

The empirical evidence from the trials should provoke discussion and 
debate about the relative merits of different reporting systems. Out of 
such debates coald evolve a set of methods that reflect, either implicitly 
or explicitly, a working consensus among the various constituencies and 
thus become the core reporting methods for State-NAEP after 1994. On the 
other hand, if a consensus is unachievable through such a process, the 
reports produced by the different constituencies are likely to reflect 
their distinctive institutional and organization frameworks and 
perspectives. Neither consequence represents either an uncommon or 
unhealthy situation. Both conditions could encourage attention to the 
similarities and differences within and across States in the nature of 
their educational circumstances and accomplishments. If so, they can 
foster ongoing dialogue about the health of the Nation's educational 
system, which was the implicit intent of calls for State comparisons in the 
first place. 
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Within-State Comparisons: Suitability of 
State Models for National Comparisons 

Edward Haertel 
ASA Fellow, NCES 



Student achievement tests have assumed unprecedented importance as 
indicators of educational outcomes and as tools of edu" tional policy. In 
a decade marked by concern over educational accountability, test scores 
have stood alone as obvious, objective, and available indicators of 
significant schooling outcomes. The SAT test score decline, references to 
test performance in A Nation at Risk and other reform reports, and the 
annual Department of Education '•wall charts" ranking the States on 
achievement and other education indicators have all contributed to a 
heightened interest in test results. 

Test scores assume meaning largely through processes of comparison. A 
raw score on an achievement test assumes meaning when it is expressed as a 
percentile or grade equivalent, placing it in the context of test scores 
for some meaningful comparison group. Likewise, an average SAT score of 
471 means little in itself, but acquires meaning when it is expressed as an 
improvement or a decline over the previous year's performance. Finally, 
average test scores for schools, school districts, or States may take on 
additi onal meaning when ^hey are compared to those for other schools 
districts, or States. This last form of comparison is the topic of this 
paper . 

In this paper, several methodc are described for presenting comparisons 
among schools or districts vithin a State. Each is illustrated with 
descriptions of the specific proccjdures used in one or more States. The 
paper concludes with a discussion of the suitability of these methods for 
making comparisons a;iiong States within the Nation. The first method 
described, raw comparison, is simply to report and rank unadjusted school 
and district means, as is done in Iowa. Next, methods of reporting 
achievement relative to a range of expected scores for each school are 
described, and illustrated with the procedures used in Pennsylvania. Three 
more approaches each limit comparisons to more-or-less homogeneous subsets 
of schools or uistricts. Stratification methods, illustrated by the system 
used in New Jersey, rark all districts according to an index of the 
educational challenge their students present (essentially an index of 
socioeconomic status), then stratifies the districts according to that 
ranking, and makes comparisons within strata. The procedure used in 
Massachusetts is to cluster districts according to community type, then 
make comparisons within clusters. Finally, the method of floating 
comparison groups used in California is described. Under this method, 
schools are ranked and each is then compared to its own unique comparison 
group comprising some fixed number of schools ranked above and below it. 
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Before turning to these various methods of reporting, some assumptions 
underlying any comparative reporting method are briefly discussed. 
Following the presentation of the different methods, the paper concludes 
with a general discussion of the implications for State-by-State 
comparisons . 

Valid Comparisons Among Educational Units 

Suppose a school district includes four elementary schools. Schools A 
and B serve largely "at risk" students, and schools C and D serve largely 
"advantaged" students. A and B have lower average daily attendance, higher 
transiency, and more LEP students. They serve areas of the city with 
higher unemployment, and on average, the parents of students in schools A 
and B have fewer years of education than parents of students in C and D. 
There are also fewer books and magazines in their homes. A greater 
proportion of students in schools A and B come from single-parent families. 

Suppose now that the district selects a standardized test that validly 
measures some of the learning outcomes in its curriculum, and administers 
that test to all fourth graders in the four schools, following proper 
testing procedures. Suppose further that the average test scores for 
schools A and B turn out markedly lower than for schools C and D. Are 
comparisons among these average scores for the four schools valid? The 
answer can only be, "It depends." Such comparisons are valid for some 
purposes, not for others. It is probably correct to infer that fourth 
graders in schools A and B are not performing as well as those in C and D 
on the objectives measured. It is not correct to infer that schools A and 
B are less well run or have less effective teachers. Achievement 
comparisons alone cannot answer questions about school quality when the 
schools compared serve different kinds of students. 

Test score comparisons among schools, districts, or States invite 
Inferences about the relative quality of services those schools or systems 
provide. Indeed, the logic of testing for accountability all but demands 
such inferences. Differences among the units compared in the educative 
environments of students' homes and communities, in student language 
backgrounds, or other factors render suspect simple comparisons dunong 
average scores. This suggests that reporting systems should incorporate 
some kind of adjustment for such differences. An ideal reporting method 
would indicate which units were doing well and which were doing poorly 
relative to the levels of achievement that ought to be expected of them. 

Risk of legitimating inequality of educational outcomes . The preceding 
discussion may have suggested that making fair comparisons among test score 
averages was basically a technical problem. Quantifying the differences in 
the amount of challenge posed by the student bodies in different schools or 
school systems might be difficult, but still in principle a purely 
statistical matter. In fact, of course, the definition of fairness in 
comparisons is bound up with educational philosophy and values. The 
challenge set was to indicate units' performance relative to the levels of 
achievement that ought to be expected of them. One position holds that in 
our society, the same expectations for content mastery must be held for all 
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students. To judge an inner-city school satisfactory for doing better than 
other inner-city schools is unacceptable if its students still fall short 
of national averages. It follows from this position that an^ methodology 
thac adjusts tor background characteristics runs the risk of legitimating 
existing inequities by implying that inferior outcomes are good enough for 
students that have historically achieved at inferior levels. Thus, there 
i^ a tension between invidious comparison and legitimation of inequality. 
On the one hand, it seems unfair to hold schools or systems to a common 
expectation when they enjoy unequal levels of out-of -school support. On 
the other hand, it seems unfair to accept unequal outcomes for different 
learners, regardless of the rationale. 

This is a serious and abiding problem, not to be resolved in this 
paper. The methods to be discussed for making test score comparisons all 
are referenced, implicitly or explicitly, to the status quo. In one way or 
another, all of the methods employed by the different States embody an 
assumption that on average, schools serving different kinds of students are 
about equally good. Equivalently , these methodologies assume that the 
ftVgrftge differences in achievement across levels of socioeconomic status 
(SES), size and t3rpe of community (STOC), or other factors adjusted for are 
due entirely to differences in the educative challenge posed by different 
kinds of students, rather than differences in the average quality of 
education offered by their respective schools or school systems. 

Consider a possibly hjrpothetical example. If large-city schools in 
general offered poorer educational services and in general served less 
advantaged students, then the gap between their achievement scores and 
those of smaller cities would be due in part to the greater challenge their 
students posed and in part to the poorer instruction delivered. (These 
effects would not necessarily be additive- -if poorer students were more 
vulnerable to the effects of poor instruction, then the interaction between 
student and school characteristics would further increase the achievement 
disparity.) One way of making "fair" comparisons among schools would be to 
cluster them according to size and type of community, and then compare each 
school to others within its own cluster. This approach would indicate that 
typical large -city schools were doing about as well as could be expected. 
Another way of making "fair" comparisons would be to regress average school 
achi vement on some SES composite (also defined at the school level), and 
to ^e the predictive equation obtained to calculate an expected 
ac^ .evement level for each school. This approach would also indicate that 
typical schools serving low- SES students were doing about as well as could 
be expected. Neither approach would reveal overall differences in the 
quality of schooling provided to large-city versus smaller-city students, 
or to high-SES versus low-SES students. Differences due to instructional 
quality would in effect be attributed to student demographics. 

Appropr iateness of the educational objectives tested . One last 
assumption must be mentioned in passing. Fair comparison also requires a 
test that validly measures learning outcomes given the same priority in all 
of the units compared. If the schools within a district or the districts 
within a State are supposed to teach the same curriculum, then a test 
chosen to represent that curriculum should satisfy this assumption. For 
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interstate comparisons, however, finding a test that offers a fair basis 
for comparison might be more problematical. If a given learning outcome is 
not equally weighted in the curriculum frameworks of different States, then 
it might be xmfair to compare those States on a test of that learning 
outcome. Note that in testing for educational accountability, the learning 
outcomes covered should have equal priority in the Intended curricula of 
the schools or systems compared. Equal representation of these outcomes in 
the Instructional materials used or in the instruction delivered does not 
bear on the question of accountability. 

SMIBIlflry Despite their limitations, risks, and hidden assumptions, methods 
for comparing schools or school systems can be useful in guiding 
educational policy. Expected achievement levels or observed achievement in 
similar units can be used to set realistic goals for improvement, to 
recognize excellence, and to target resources to the areas of greatest 
need. Such methods must never be used, however, to legitimate inequalities 
in educational outcomes. Raw, unadjusted achievement scores also say 
something important about the relative attainments of students, and should 
always be reported in conjunction with any adjusted or expected scores. If 
comparisons are made within clttste of schools or systems that resemble 
one another, performance should also be reported relative to schools or 
systems across all clusters. In fact, it appears to be xmiversal practice 
to present unadjusted comparisons to the entire set of schools compared in 
conjunction with comparisons to any adjusted or predicted scores. 

Models for Comparing Districts or Schools 

Reporting Unadjusted (Raw) Achievement Scores 

Iowa has the oldest and most comprehensive testing program of any 
State, although it is not administered by the State government. Both 
public and private schools participate. For decades, virtually every 
elementary school student at every grade level has taken the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills (ITBS) in the fall of every year. Over 80 percent of the high 
schools in the State administer the Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
(ITED) annually, and most of the remaining high schools give the ITED every 
other year. At all levels, the reporting of individual performance to 
pupils, teachers, and parents is emphasized, but information about schools 
and districts is also prepared and made available. In addition to 
student-level norms (e.g., percentile ranks for individual students' 
scores), school-level norms are prepared, and the roug^hly 430 districts 
in the State are ranked from higihest to lowest. 

Simply reporting the relative standings of students, of schools, and of 
districts has some obvious advantages. It is easy to understand, and it 
avoids entirely the dangers of legitimating unequal outcomes by setting 
different expectations for different learners. Its major disadvantage is 
the difficulty of reaching Judgments about the relative quality or 
effectiveness of different schools or districts, which may serve different 
sorts of student populations. The system works Iowa primarily because 
no great weight is placed on it. School districts are legally required to 
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release their test results to whomever requests them, but scnool-by-school 
reporting of test results in local papers is unusual. There are no fiscal 
or other rewards or sanctions associated with good or poor performance for 
schools or districts. The primary emphasis is on individual- level 
reporting of performance to students, teachers, and parents. Another 
contributing factor may be the relative homogeneity of students, schools, 
and districts in Iowa, Many States embrace far greater extremes of 
educative challenge and of schooling outcomes. 

In summary, Iowa's testing program highlights the importance of the 
intended uses of test score comparisons in /.ny consideration of ways in 
which those comparisons should be made and reported. The need for 
elaborate adjustments or comparison procedures only arises when 
considerable public attention is directed to test score comparisons, or 
when fiscal or other rewards or sanctions dapend on them, 

Expectert Scores 

It is a universal finding that student achievement test scores are 
correlated with socioeconomic status. Although the full range of student 
achievement levels may be found at all socioeconomic strata, it remains 
true that on average, students whose parents earn more money and have 
completed more years of schooling will themselve^^ earn higher scores on 
achievement tests. Suppose that one wished to compare schools serving 
student bodies at different socioeconomic levels. Assuming that each 
school's SES could be quantified, regression analysis could be used to 
adjust for these differences. 

The predicted achievement levels provided by a regression analysis are 
no more or less than conditional means- -average levels of achievement among 
those units at some given level of SES, Linear regress toT> obtains these 
conditional means under the assumption that there is a linear relationship 
between mean SES and mean achievement at the school level. If rather than 
some single SES composite, measurements of several variables are used, then 
multiple linear regression can yield the weighted sum of those measurements 
that best predicts average achievement, A school's observed average 
achievement score is compared to its predicted score, derived via multiple 
linear regression. If various "^sumpf'.ons of the regression model are 
satisfied, then thig is equival it to comparing the school to the average 
achievement in a hjrpothetical population of schools having its exact 
profile of background characteristics. 

Not only the mean, but also the variance of school achievement levels 
may be estimated for the school's h)rpothetical comparison group, A 
"comparison band" may be reported, including a range of some number of 
standi^rd deviation units (standard errors) above and below the h)rpothetical 
mean, A school whose observed achievement falls within this range is 
performing "as expected," and those above or below their comparison bands 
may be singled out as exceptional. The width of the comparison bands 
determines about what fraction of all the schools in the State will be 
designated high or low achieving relative to "as expected." 
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This kind of regression adjustment to achievement test scores is 
ubiquitous in educational research. The original "effective schools" 
research began with a search for statistical outliers, that is, schools 
achieving at substantially higher levels than predicted by the 
characteristics of the students and coTjnuni. es the> served. Some 
standardized achievement tests (e.g., the Mewjopolit. n Achievement Tests; 
offer among their standard scorin^^ services an optional report comparing 
each school building's mean per\,-.mance to the level predicted from an 
index of teacher- or student-reported parent educational level. 

In Pennsylvania's Educational Quality Assessment (EQA) program, 
achievement scores are obtained for each school at each grade level, for 
each of a series of content areas. These school scores are averages of the 
scores of all students participating in the (matrix- sampled) 
assessment. An equation is then derived to predict thp'^e school means 
using the variables shown in Table 1. The same variables are used across 
grade levels and content areas. They were selected from among available 
"nonmodif iable** t *- out-of -school background variables representing student 
socioeconomic level, based in part on findings from stepwise regression 
analyses, and are intended to represent influences on achievement ovei 
which schools have no control. The inclusion of a vaiiable does not imply 
that it has some direct or causal influence on achievement, merely that it 
serves as a proxy for some complex background factors related to 
achievement (Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1987). 



Table 1. • -Variables Used for Prediction of School Mean Achievement Scores 
in Pennsylvania's EQA Program 



Predictor Source of Data 



Percentage of low- income students State Chapter 1 files 

Percentage of girls Student questionnaire (self report) 

Level of parental education Student questionnaire 

Population density of residential Student questionnaire (assisted by 
conmiunity examiner if necessary) 

Percentage of white students Student questionnaire 

Frequency of residence/school change Student questionnaire 

Student time spent watching television Student questionnaire 

Number of books and magazines Student questionnaire 
in the home 



^The square of thi*? variable is also included in the regression equation. 
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Prediction bands are obtained as each predicted score plus or minus one 
St ,dard error. Under this formula, about two-thirds of all school scores 
\ aid be expected to fall within their comparison bands, about one-sixth 
would fall below their bands, and about one-sixth would fall above. Note 
that the choice of one standard error as the width of the comparison band 
is arbitrary. It is effectively a decision to flag the lowest and the 
highest 16 percent of the adjusted scores, rather than, say, the lowest and 
highest 10 percent or the lowest and highest 25 percent. Note also that 
this procedure does not account for differences in the precision of 
achievement averages according to the number of students tested. A 
slightly more complex formula would provide n^,. rower bands for larger 
schools than for smaller schools. 

Each school receives a report showing, for each grade level/content 
area combination, the number of students on which the score is based, the 
obtained school mean, its percentile rank and stanine in the overall State 
distribution, and an indication of whether it is below, within, or above 
the calculated comparison band. 

Tf the assumptions of the regression model are satisfied, it yields 
comparisons of schools "holding constant" the effects of whatever variables 
are included in the equation. Thus, the choice of these variables is 
critical. In the Pennsylvania procedures, it is emphasized that predictors 
are limited to "nonmodif iable" or out-of -school variables, on the grounds 
that these represent the "inputs" or "raw materials" the schools have to 
work with (Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1987). Ideally, 
adjustments for \inmodif iable variables would account for the particular 
characteristics that made a school's student body different than average. 
If the school's actual achievement was above this predicted level, it would 
follow that it was a superior school, and conversely. 

This rationale for including only "nonmodif iable" variables in the 
equation may be clarified by considering a counterexample. Suppose ^bat a 
"modifiable" or school process variable were included- -amount of homework, 
for example. Each school would then be compared to a h3rpothetical 
population of schools that among other things assigned as much homework as 
it did. Schools that assigned too little homework would not be penalized, 
because their hypothetical comparison groups would consist of other schools 
that assigned tae same amount of homework that they did. Thus, there would 
be no incentive for increasing homework. 

The logic of adjusting only for unmodif iable variables is compelling, 
but unfortunately, the practice is not so simple. A complete discussion of 
the assumptions entailer including the measurement (without error) of all 
such variables and the linearity of their relationships to achievement, may 
be found in standard texts on regression. The most critical assumption for 
purposes of this discussion is thpt the set of unmodifiable variables did 
not predict any of the variance in school process variables, which of 
course do not appear in the equation. This is a more formal statement of 
tht concern raised initially that calculating and reporting expected scores 
may legitimate inequities in educational services by attributing 
achievement disparities entirely to differences in educational inputs. To 
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continue the earlier example, if the amount of time students spend doing 
homework could be predicted in part from the amount of time chey spend 
watching television or from the percentage of low-inoone students, then 
including these variables in the predictive equation would hav seme of the 
same effect as including amount of homework assigned. Limiting the 
predictors included in the regressi on equatio n to those that appear to 
measure "out-of ^school" factors does not assur ^ that onlv "inputs" or "raw 
materials" are being adjusted for . Not only Jiay these procedures fail to 
adjust for some part of the out-of- school effects, bUv^ tbey may also 
erroneously adjust for some effects of school policies and practices. 

The commentary provided by the Pennsylvania Department of Education 
(1987) includes firm, clear, and appropriate warnings r5;ainst assuming that 
the variables in its equations are the only important ones, inferring 
cause-and-effect relationships from the regression equations, or inferring 
the relative importance of the background variables from their ordering in 
the regression equation or from the relative magnitudes of their regression 
coefficients. Similar warnings should be issued any time these procedures 
are applied. 

In spite of the limitations of regression procedures for estimating 
expected or predicted scores, they are widely used and well understood. 
The Pennsylvania procedures described by way of illustration appear to 
represent a technically sound, sensitive, and appropriate application of 
predicted scores as an adjunct to the reporting of unadjusted comparisons 
to State means. 

The three remaining methods resemble one another more closely than they 
resemble the approach used in Peunsylvania. Expected score Piethods like 
Pennsylvania's use data from all schools or districts to estimate a model 
relating achievement levels to out-of -school characteristics, then use that 
model to produce expected achievement levels for each of the units 
compared. The results are comparisons of observed achievement levels to 
mathematical predictions of v .at those achievement levels should be. The 
three remaining methods all present comparisons of each school or district 
to other, actual schools or districts, not to predicted scores. These 
other schools or districts are chosen to be a fairer comparison group than 
the set of ell schools or districts would be. The ^hree methods differ 
primarily in how these other schools or districts are selected. 

Stratification Methods 

One simple way to compare a school or district to others like itself is 
to arrange all of the units along some continuum from lowest to highest, 
divide that continuum into several strata, and make comparisons within 
strata. The system used in New Jersey for organizing school districts into 
District Factor Groups (DFGs) will serve as an illustration. Procedures of 
this kind require three steps: (1) defining the continuum; (2) creating 
the strata; and (3) expressing each school's or district's performance 
relative to that of others in its stratum. These are discussed in turn. 
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P^flnlng th^ <?9nttnmfflt> Schools or school systems might be ordered 
according to any number of different varii^bles. with different choices 
giving different rankings. Different rankings would favor different 
districts, and so the method chosen must be carefully considered and well 
justified. In many ways, the problem of choosing a continuum to define 
equitable comparison groups resembles that of choosing a set of variables 
to calculate expected scores. Districts located close together on the 
scale should resemble one another with respect to characteristics tnat are 
strongly related to achievement but beyond the control of the district. 
Many different factors might be chosen, including home educative 
environment, parent education, student transiency, or economic factors 
related to out-of -school learning opportunities. Each of these (and of 
course other possible variables) would define a somewhat different 
continuum. However, most such variables are positively cofrelatfd with one 
another, and so a composite of several such indicators is likely to 
correspond fairly well to any one of them, including those not directly 
represented in the composite. The continuum so defined will turn out once 
again to represent something like socioeconomic level. 

Given district achievement score averages and a set of background 
variables, a continuum could be defined by determining what weighted 
combination of background variables best predicted the achievement scores. 
This could be done using multiple regression, exactly the way the expected 
achievement scores were calculated for schools in Pennsylvania, Tie 
background variables would be used to calculate predicted achievement 
levels for each district and these predicted achievement levels woulcf 
define the continuum. Districts would then be ordered according to their 
predicted achievement L /els, so that those located close to one another on 
the continuum had sets of background characteristics yielding similar 
predicted achievement, levels. Note that even though achievement data were 
used in determining the regression equation defining such a continuum, each 
district's ranki^'3 would be solely a function of its background 
characteristics, and not of its achievement scores. 

Rather than explicitly using information about the relation of 
different background variables to achievement, alternative procedures might 
seek a composite that is most effective in distinguishing among districts. 
In other words, one might seek nor the weighted c abination of background 
Variables that correlates most highly with achievement, but rather, the 
weighted co-nbination that maximizes variability from one district to 
another. The statistical procedure appropriate for this approach is 
principal component analysis, which was used to define the DFGs presently 
employed in New Jersey, 

The background variables used to define New Jersey's DFGs are shown in 
Table 2. Information on these variables was obtained fro^a the 1980 census 
for each of the roughly 500 school districts in New Jersey. The firsc 
principal component of the covariance matrix of these -'xriables was used to 
define tl j continuum according to which districts were ranked. New 
Jersey's DFGs date back to 1974, and procedures for defining the continuum 
have been modified from time to time. Initially, factor analysis rather 
than principal component analysl.* was employed, and an eighth variable. 
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mobility, was Included. Mobility was defined by the percentage of persons 
residing In the same housing unit for at least the past 10 years. It was 
eliminated from the equation based on empirical findings that It did not 
contribute significantly to the differentiation of districts according to 
socioeconomic status. 



Table 2 -Variables Used to Define District Factor Groups (DFGs) In 
New Jersey 



Educational Level 

1 - less than 4 years of high school 

5 - more than 4 years of college 
Occupational Status 

1 - laborers 
11 - old and new professionals 
Density 

number of persons per household 
Urbanization 

percent of district considered urban 

Income 

median family income 

Unemployment 

Percent of those in the work force who received 
some unemployment compensation in 1979 

Poverty 

Percent of residents below the poverty level la 1979 



Note : All data are obtained from the 1989 decennial census. 

Although factor analysis could be informative concerning the underlying 
structure and dimensional icy of the district background var^€»*^les, use of 
component analysis to define the SES composite is more appropriate. 
Estimating the score of each district on a hypothetical factor would be 
much more complex and controversial than calculating its score on the first 




principal component. Component analysis is the proper statistical tool to 
ttse. 



Slfif^tng th? g^ra^^. Having arrayed the districts along a continuum, 
they must then be divided into strata. This might be done by dividing the 
continuum into equal intervals, or by dividing the ranked districts into 
equal-sized groups. The latter approach was actually taken, creating ten 
DFGs of about 50 districts each. An eleventh DFG was created for 
vocational districts, which draw their students from larger geographical 
areas. T.ere appears to be no compelling reason for requiring that the 
DFC-s be of uniform size. Suppose that the distribution of district SES is 
jiore or less bell shaped, with most districts at intermediate levels and 
fewer in the extremes. Th^n the lowest or highest decile of the districts 
would span a wider range of SES levels than an intermediate decile, and so 
w thin-DFG heterogeneity would be greater in the extreme groups. Rather 
than forming groups containing equal numbers of districts, it would be 
possible to construct groups spanning approximately equal ranp- of SES. 
This alternative approach of dividing the SES continuum into ^ al 
intervals would reduce the problem of differences in with in- DFG 
heterogeneity, hnt could easily result in some DFGs containing only a few 
districts. Moreox^er, the equal- interval solution would be strictly 
justified if there were a linear relationship between the SES scale and the 
district's avera7e expected achievement. The procedure follov^^ed, dividing 
the districts into deciles, depends only on their rax^K ordering, and does 
not involve any assumption that the SES continuum is an equal interval 
scale, or that it is linearly related to achievement. 

By design, each DFG is substantially more homogeneous than the set of 
all 500 or so districts in New Jersey, and so each district resembles 
others in its own DfG more closely than those in other DFGs. Nonetheless, 
each DFG still defines a range of socioeconomic levels. Districts near the 
boundaries between DFGs may be slightly penalized if they fall at the 
bottom of a group of higher SES districts or slightly favored if they fall 
at the ' of a group with lower SES districts. Increasing the number of 
DFGs re. his problem, but makes each DFG smaller and therefore less 

stable, in decision in New Jersey to create comparison groups of about 50 
districts represents a compromise between homogeneity and stability. 

Describing each district' s performance . The DFG serves as a norm group 
for each district it contains. In addition to reporting a district's 
performance relative to all districts in the State, its achievement score 
* /erages may be reported relative to the distribution of achievement 
averages for its DFG. The district's quartile, percentile rank, or stanine 
within its DFG might be reported, for example. 

Clustering Metnods 

As part of its complex system for reporting school achievement test 
results, Massachusetts uses a community classification scheme developed in 
1985. Unlike New Jersey's DFGs, Massachusetts ' s Kind of Community (KOC) 
categories were not created by segmenting an SES continuum, nor can they be 
arrayed along a single dimension. Fifteen socioeconomic and demographic 
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variables were Identified using data from the 1980 census and from State 
agencies, Including variables reflecting community property values, Income, 
educational level, economic activity, percent minority, population density, 
and other fact rs. After obtaining Information on these 15 variables for 
each of the roughly 350 communities In the State, cluster analysis was used 
to find homogeneous community categories. The KOC categories that resulted 
are shown In Table 3 (Massachusetts Department of Education, 1985). 



Table 3. --Kind of Community (KOC) Categories Used by the Massachusetts 
Department of Education 




Manti'Fap t"ii"r"i ncr and pnmmpTpial centers' 

densely populated; culturally diverse 


Economically Developed Suburbs 


Suburbs with high levels of economic 
activity; social complexity; and 
relatively high income levels 


Growth Communities 


Rapidly expanding communities 
in transition 


Residential Suburbs 


Affluent communities wich low levels 
of economic activity 


Rural Economic Centers 


Historic manufacturing and commercial 
communit'*'^^ ; moderate levels of 
economic activity 


Small Rural Communities 


Small towns; sparsely populated; 
economically undeveloped 


Resort/Retirement and Artistic 


Comminities with high property values; 
relatively low Income levels, and 
enclaves of retirees, artists, 
vacationers and academicians 



Source: A New Classification Scheme for Communities in Massac husetts. 
Massachusetts Department of Education, l^y85. 
(Publication No. 1^253-1 '^00-11-85-CR) 



A"* though factors like community educational level, unemployment rate, 
and percentage minority s reflected in the KOC categories, these 
categories are probably not sufficiently homogeneous to define coniparlson 
groups for schools. Accordingly, classification by KOC is just the first 
step in Massachusetts' s reporting system. Within each separate KOC, 
regression analyses are used to predict achievement using four background 
factors that reflect a school's socioeconomic status. Separate regressions 
are done for each grade tested (3, 7, and 11) in each broad content an^a 
(reading, mathematics, and science). The ^jackground factors are obtained 




are done for each grade tested (3.7. and 11) in each broad content area 
(reading, nathematics. and science). The background factors are obtained 
from either a school principal's report (grade 3) or studeut questionnaires 
administered as part of the State assessment (grades 7 and 11). At grade 
3, they include the school's average parent occupational level (calculated 
from the principal's report of the proportions of parents in each of five 
categories), percent receiving free or reduced price lunches, percent who 
left school since the beginning of the year, and percent whose families' 
native language is not English. At grades 7 and 11. the background factors 
included indices of mothers' and of fathers' education, of language other 
than English in the home, and of the proportion of students born outside 
the United States (Massachusetts Department of Education. 1986). 

Regressions of overall reading, mathematics, and science scores on 
these background factors yield predicted achievement levels for each 
school, and these become the midpoints of comparison bands for each 
school. The width of the comparison band is determined so that in a givea 
content area/grade level combination, 25 percent of the schools fall below 
their bands. 50 percent within the bands, and 25 percent above the bands. 
These band widths account for both tne standard error of estimate and the 
number of students tested, using a formula of the form 

(coa^tant 1) + (constant 2) / (square root of number of test scores used) 

where (constant 1) and (constant 2) depend on che grade level and content 
area. 



Like the other States discussed. Massachusetts provides raw comparisons 
to the entire State distribution, as well as comparisons adjusting for 
socioeconomic level. In its Educational Assessment Report , columns appear 
for the entire State, for the school's KOC category. f-)r the school's 
district, and fcr the school itself. The.se are followed by a column giving 
the school's comparison band. There is a row for each test. 

Floating Comparis on Groups Method 

The State of California has developed a variant of a stratification 
method that merits special attention. It invol^^es the same three steps of 
defining a continuum, creating strata, and expressing each school's 
performance relative to that of others in its stratum. With the floating 
comparison groups method, however, every school between the tenth and 
ninetieth percentiles of the SES continuum is located at the midpoint of 
its own uniquely defined stratum. Thus, it is in the second step that the 
floating comparison groups method differs from the stratification method. 

Defining the continuum. Four background factors are defined for each 
school, as shown in Table 4. Most of this background information is 
obtained from a student luestionnaire administered in conjunction with the 
State assessment, with responses averaged across students within a school. 
Achievement scores for each school are obtained from the matrix-sample 
State assessment using Item response theory (IRT) methods. In each of 
reading and mathematics. To locate the schools on a socioeconomic status 
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continuum, the reading and mathematics scaled scores are added together, 
and this sum is regressed on the four background factors. This provides an 
equation giving each school's expected achievement score as a function of 
its background characteristics. Schools are ranked according to these 
expected scores. Note that this regression approach was discussed earlier 
as a possible alternative to the procedure used in New Jersey. Note also 
that each schcjl's location on the SES continuum is determined without any 
reference to its achievement scores, strictly as a function of the school's 
background characteristics. 

Table 4. --Background Variables Used to Define SES Composite for California 



Educational Level Obtained by More Educated Parent 
1 - not a high school graduate 

5 - advanced degree 

Student Mobility 

percent of students enrolled in the district during the last two years 

English Language Fluency 

percent Limited English Proficient (LEP) according to State criteria 

Poverty 

percent of families receiving Aid for Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) 



Creating Strata . Several years ago, California used five strata 
''efined by the quintiles of the SES ranking just described. The straca so 
defined were satisfactory for schools that happened to fall near the center 
of their comparison groups, but were less than satisfactory for districts 
ne^T" the boundaries between quintiles. Not only were such districts 
relatively superior or inferior to their comparison groups depending on 
which side of the boundary the fell on, but an unacceptable proportion of 
such schools were reclassified from year to year, so that they would fall 
at the top of one band 1 year, and at the bottom of another band the next 
year. The solution found in California was to define a different 
comparison band for each school, consisting of the 10 percent of schools 
above it on the socioeconomic ranking and the 10 percent below. (For 
schools in the top or bottom 10 percent of the entire distribution, the 
comparison band is defined as it was befo e, as the top [bottom] 20 percent 
of all schools . ) 

Describing each school's performance . As for other States, each 
school's performance is reported first of all relative to the overall 
distribution of California schools. Also reported are each school's 
percentile ranks in the distributions of scores for its comparison group. 
If, for example, a school's reading score surpasses those of 35 percent of 
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the schools in its own comparison group, then that school's ri»ading 
percentile is 35. Percentiles defined in this way are not so easily 
compared across schools as conventional percentiles would be, because they 
are referenced to different distributions. Nonetheless, an empirical 
examination by Pettier (1988) showed that these "floating percentiles" had 
surprisingly good distributional pro-erties, and that they were highly 
correlated (r - .90) with residual scores derived by conventional 
regression procedures. 

Across the States, there are two broad approaches to the problem of 
accounting for socioeconomic differences In comparing achievement across 
schools or districts. One is to generate predicted scores for each unit 
compared, and the other is to provide a more appropriate and homogeneous 
comparison group fc- each unit, comprising other units that it resembles. 
These approaches are used as adjuncts, never replacements, for 
straightforward reporting of each unit's actual achievement relative to the 
State as a whole. One of the most sophisticated reporting systems 
examined, for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, combines both approaches 
by adjusting for socioeconomic level within clusters defined by different 
kinds of communities. 

Reporting distrib utions as veil as means . These methods, and the 
discussion of them to this point, have been limited to predicting average 
achievement levels for entire units. More elaborated reports of score 
distributions and of performance for student subpopulations could be far 
more informative. As one moves from the level of schools or districts to 
larger aggregates like States, more differentiated reporting becomes more 
feasible just because sample sizes can be larger, Pigure 1 illustrates the 
format used to present student score distributions in the Educational 
Assessment Report of the Massachusetts Educational Assessment Program. 
Similar formats are used in some other States, as well. In the 
Massachusetts report, the quartile breaks for the entire State are used to 
define four achievement ranges, and these ranges are used to present 
achievement distributions for successively narrower comparison groups for a 
given school: its kind of community (KOC) and its district. A separate 
table in the Ma:»sachusett.s report presents nean test scores for the State, 
KOC, district, and school, together with the school's comparison score 
band, all for a series of content areas. 

Por purposes of making SES adjustments, the mean appears to be the most 
tractable distributi«.nal summary. Nonetheless, statistical models could in 
principle be devised for other distributional tetrameters, such as medians, 
quartiles or other quantilej Given the substantial difficulties in 
modeling even means successfully however, and given that models for means 
seem to have satisfied the accountability and policy requirements of the 
States, there appears to be little reason to pursue the problem of 
accounting for effects of socioeconomic level on other distributional 
characteristics. 
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Even if predicted scores or comparison bands are created only for neans 
and not for other statistics summarizing distributions, fuller reporting of 
achievement distributions remains an important goal. The Massachusetts 
report demonstrates that easily interpre table reporting formats can be 
devised to communicate information about score distributions and norms for 
distributions . 



Figure 1. --Format used in Massachusetts for reporting school 

score distributions in comparison to State, comparison 
group, and local norms. 



Student Score Distribution 



Content Kind of 

Area State Community District School 

Quarter % % N % N % 

Highest 25 

Rjading Third 25 

Second 25 

Lowest 23 



Highest 25 

Mathematics Third 25 

Second 25 

Lowest 25 



Highest 25 
Science Third 25 

Second 25 
Lowest 25 

A table following the above format is included in the Massachusetts 
Department of Education's "Educational Assessment Report." The 
accompanying text explains that each entry provides the number or 
percentage of students who scored in a particular quarter of the 
Statewide distribution. 



R eporting Performance fc student subpooulations . In addition to more 
fully describing score distributions for the entire population, test 
performance might be reported for student subpopulations . Such more 
differentiated reporting could reduce the need for SES adjustments, by 
permitting cross -State comparisons of students more closely resembling one 
another. Suppose, for example, that State A has lower achievement than 
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State B in part due to A's higher propor*^lon of low SES urban students. 
Rather than comparing overall achieveinent for A and B. it would be more 
informative to compare low SES urban students in A versus those in B, and 
similarly for other demographic classifications. 

If socioeconomic level were included in the scheme for defining student 
subgroups, then in theory reporting by subgroup could make other forms of 
adjustment unnecessary. A possible disadvantage, however, is the 
substantially greater amount of testing that might be required to obtain 
accurate achievement score estimates for all subgroups, especially in 
ss&aller States. 



Models for Comparing States 

In using any of these school or district models for comparing States, 
the first problem encountered is that there are so few units to be 
compared. Regression models for predicting achievement levels work best 
with at least 200 or so units, not a mere 50. If States were first divided 
into clusters, say into four geographic regions, the number of units within 
each cluster would probably be too small to support any further modeling by 
State SES. Even if within-State models cannot be applied directly at the 
nacional level, however, they may offer useful points of departure in 
considering methods for State-level comparisons. 

Reporting Achieve ment Without Adjusting or Clustering 

Complex adjustments or comparison groups may not be necessary. One 
alternative is still to simply report achievement for each State, without 
attempting to specify how high each State ought to score. To be fair to 
each State, data on overall achievement would be supplemented by reports of 
achievement for student subgroups within each State, as described above. 
Data would be reported so as to encourage interstate comparisons of like 
students, and to minimize attention to comparisons of overall means. .n 
order to control sufficiently for achievement differences, the student 
subg;oups used in such a system would probably have to incorporate 
socioeconomic level. For example, they might be defined by a 
cross-classification of socioeconomic level and kind of community. This 
form of reporting scheme would offer useful data and permit fair 
comparisons, but would be expensive. Larger samples would be needed to 
estimate achievement for each subgroup than would be required only to 
estimate achievement for the State as a whole. This scheme would also 
require linking SES information to individual students, possibly by using 
student -reported parent occupation or education. 

Calculating Expect ed Scores for States 

The States are few in number, and nearly all encompass a wide range of 
types of communities and of socioeconomic levels. For these reasons, 
models that predict State achievement means directly from State background 
variable means appear unpromising. As an alternative, one general approach 
is to build models i'or units at some lower level of aggregation than the 
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States, and then combine predicted achievement scores for these 

within- State units to get State -level estimates. This may be referred to 

as a composition approach. 

In outline, a composition model would first require definitions of some 
relatively small number of types of within-State units. For example, these 
might be several types of school districts, types of communities, or types 
of students. Second, each State would be partitioned into units of the 
designated kinds. Third, statistical models would be formulated for 
achievement for each kind of unit. At their simplest, such models would 
predict che same achievemenc level for ail unics of a given kind. More 
sophisticated models might predict achievement as a function of unit 
characteristics, like the within-KOC models predicting achievement as a 
function of SES ir Massachusetts. Fourth, whatever background 
characteristics were used in these models would be measured for each of the 
units in all of the States. Using these data, mean achievement would be 
predicted for each unit within a State, and aggregated to the State le^el. 
Designing a sound model of this kind would require a sophisticated 
understanding of the demography of the United States. No detailed 
specification will be attempted here, but a sketch of a possible model can 
be given. 

For units, kinds of communities seem the best choice. School districts 
are problematical because their average size differs considerably from 
State to State, because they sometimes overlap, and because background 
data, e.g. from the decennial United States census, may not be readily 
aggregated to correspond to school district boundaries. T3rpes of units 
might be created by crossing the Size and Type of Community (STOC) 
categories used in the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
with the four major geographic regions by which NAEP results are reported, 
and then collapsing across some or all regions within STOC categories where 
necessary to obtain enough units of a given type to fit a model. Parts of 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles would probably be placed in the same 
category, for example, even though they are located in different geographic 
regions, but southern small places might be distinguished from northeastern 
small places. 

Sufficient data should be readily available from the union of NAEP 
samples in participating States to fit regression models predicting 
achievement within each type of unit. The predictors used would be limited 
to data available for all su^h units in the United States, not just those 
sampled. In practice, this would probably limit them to data from the 
United States Census. Priority would be given to educational and economic 
indicators of socioeconomic level. Each type of unit would ha\e its own 
regression equation, but for simplicity, it would seem best to use the same 
set of predictors for all types of units. Nonetheless, there is no 
technical reason that different sets of predictors could not be used for 
different t3rpes of units. (In the actual construction of the model, the 
stages of defining unit types and modeling achievement within t3rpes would 
probably be done jointly, not seriatim as presented here. If two 
provisional community types had similar regression equations, they could be 
pooled, for example.) 
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The regression equations for each community type together with 
background data on all communities would permit the estimation of predicted 
scores for each unit within each State. In order to aggregate these to the 
State level, information on the numbers of students in each community would 
be required. Assuming that schools could be mapped onto communities, this 
information might come from Quality Education Data (QED) tapes used by 
Westat to draw NAEP samples, or from the Common Core of Data, or from State 
education agencies. It would seem simplest if possible to obtain the 
information from a centralized source. 

Given predicted score levels, for each community and weights necessary 
to aggregate those estimates to the State level, predicted score levels for 
each State would be calculated. Standard formulas from sampling theory 
would provide acceptable approximations to standard errors at the State 
level, which could be used to create comparison bands^. The primary 
concern in creating comparison bands would be fairness to each State. 
Clearly, the sizes of comparison bands would differ from one State to 
mother. In general, the margin of error would be inversely related to the 
size of the State, for example. 

Floating Compar ison Groups for States 

The method of floating comparison c^roups used in California might be 
used for State comparisons with little change. Such a proposal is spelled 
out in some detail in the March 1988 report of the National Assessment 
Planning Project conducted by the Council of Chief State School Officers 
(CCSSO, 1988). Although the CCSSO report recommends further study before 
the set of variables defining an SES continuum is selectea, they suggest 
provisionally that per capita income, percent of adults having completed 4 
years of high school, and percent of school -age children in poverty might 
be used. States could be ranked according to an equally weighted composite 
of these three indicators, reversing the direction of percent of children 
in poverty. Each State could then be compared to a ten- State group, 
including the five States above and below it as determined by the ranking. 
The top and bottom five States would each be compared to the same extreme 
group of ten States. This procedure has the ad/antage of being simple to 
understand, and makes good use of the limited number of States available by 
including each State in five or more different comparison groups. Little 
is said in the CCSSO report about the actual reporting of the comparison 
between a given State and its comparison group, but several options might 
be considered. Most simply, the rank ordering of the State among those in 
its group could be reported. Still better might be to report only whether 
each State fell below, within, or above the middle-half of its comparison 
group. Alternatively, each State's mean could be contrasted with an 
unweighted average of the achievement means for its comparison group 
States. (This latter approach would probably y^eld a series of "expected 
achievement levels" that were not rank ordered in exactly the same way as 
the States were. Anomalies might be difficult to explain.) 
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There is no wholly satisfactory solution to the problem of presenting 
State -to -State comparisons fairly, but methods used for interschool and 
interdistrict comparisons within selected States provide useful starting 
points. Whatever method is used should be no more than an adjunct to the 
reporting of unadjusted achievement levels. Models giving predicted levels 
or providing focused comparison groups are probably best restricted to 
State-level achievement means, but overall merns alone are insufficient for 
reporting each State's achievement. Additional distributional summaries 
such ac selected quantiles should also be reported, and if feasible, 
achievemisx.n should also be reported for significant student subpopulations . 

After reviewing several models used in selected States, three possible 
approaches were recommended for State-to-State comparisons. First was the 
reporting of State achievement without any kind of adjustment or 
clustering, including performance levels for subgroups of students and 
encouraging comparisons of like students across States rather than gross 
State -level comparisons. T^cond was an approach for deriving State 
achievement comparison har^t,^ based on a series of regression models for 
different types of communities within each major geographic region. Third 
was the use of floating comparison bands or floativig clusters, following 
the model used in California as proposed in the 1988 CCSSO report. 



Footnotes 

^The term "units" is used throughout to refer to schools, districts, or 
States- -whichever are being compared to ono another. 

2 

The distribution of school means is not the same as the distribution of 
individual scores, nor is there in general any simple relationship between 
the quantiles of the two distributions. Separate norms are required for 
locating a school in the distribution of schools versus locating a student 
in the distribution of students. A school's percentile rank cannot be 
derived from the percentile ranks of its students. This same principle 
applies to any two or more levels of aggregation, e.g., districts or 
States. Note that in general, the higher the level of aggregation (i.e., 
the larger the units compared), the smaller the \ 'ance among the means of 
those units. 

3 

Matrix sampling is a procedure under which differexiu - idents respond to 
different sets of test items. This permits greatly expanded sampling from 
the content ol the curriculum, because Jar more items can be used than 
could practically be given to any oae individual. By greatly improving the 
reliability of school-level means, matrix sampling can dramatically 
increase the correlations between school achievement scores and predictors 
like the average parent educational level. The precision of the predicted 
achievement levels is thereby incre;»sed accordingly. With regard to the 
regression procedure , cself , however, it makes no difference whether school 
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means are derived from an assessment that uses matrix sampling or ft^m a 
single test given to all students, 

Residual scores were obtained by regressing science achievement on the 
four background factors, then subtracting the predicted science achievement 
score iTrom the obser^reu score. Science percentiles were obtained within 
floating comparison groups as described in the text. The high correlation 
between residuals and floating percentiles indicates that the two 
procedures are operating in much the same way to control f r SES, Scores 
that appear exceptional under one approach are likely to appear exceptional 
under tf* other approach as well, 

^Note that because of incomplete model specification, errors in 
regression models would probably be positively correlated across 
communities of the same kind within a State, These correlations would be 
difficult to estimate, and would have the effect of increasing the actual 
standard errors of State-level estimates. In other words, standard errors 
calculated by ignoring these correlated errors would be too small. This 
problem would best be minimized by specifying sufficiently homogeneous 
community types in the first stage of the procedure. Assuming the problem 
was about as serious in one State as another, it would not seriously 
compromise the fairn«»R.c of the procedure to different States. 
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